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AM going to live to be a hundred. 

I have made up my mind to that fact 

quite definitely, barring physical acci- 

dent. If old age takes me I will have 
passed the century mark. 

This thought and the determination and 
conviction born of it came to me first in the 
heart of a great swamp. It was a swamp of the 
kind I love, miles upon miles of it, seldom 
marked by the footprints of men; a primitive 
swamp, hoary with age, where life had grown 
upon life through centuries of time; fragrant 
with a. breath of mystery, filled with a vast 
contentment, a home for the creatures of the 
wild. But its age was what grew upon me. 

I sat upon a fallen pine that had lived five 
hundred years, and then had lain a century 
where it had fallen, crumbling once more into 
dust of earth. Near me was a still mightier 
tree rearing its head to the sky. Under my 
feet was the soft and sweetly musty mold of 
prehistoric generations of God’s greatest living 
thing on earth—the tree. Age—age and life 
and death—breathed together in the air, and 
in their mingling there seemed to be a glorious 
symphony of fulfilment and promise. 

Why was it that I, egotistically proclaiming 
myself the greatest of all created things, should 
return to dust again while so many other things 
livedon? Why should I live my span of years 
and die, while the germ of the acorn planted 
when I was born had scarce grown beyond its 
tenderest youth? Was it because the Supreme 
Arbiter, not only of my own insignificant little 
earth but of all the universes, had unknown to 
Mme created life more important than mine? Or was it because, 
blinded by my egoism, I refused to read truly from that one and 
only Bible of Life, written by God Himself in all nature? 

I believe, within my own little self, that I have found a kernel 
of the truth. I am sure that I am going to live a hundred years 

ecause I am in love—because I am wholly dominated by a pas- 
sion for life; not for the hectic and man-made thrills of it, but for 
that breath and pulse of it which are a part of the earth itself. 
To love life in this way means that one has an immeasurable 
yearning to live, yet is infinitely unafraid to die; that to walk and 
live and breathe is the glory of one fulfilment, but that death is a 
magnificent adventure leading to a still greater one. That is 
faith, A true faith. 
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A faith freed from the selfish 
littleness of most religious creeds. 

And it is a faith which gives me an 
unending reason for wanting to go 
on living as long as I can. For the 
more I learn to love this life, for the 
sheer sake of the greatness and glory 
of life itself, the nearer am I bringing 
myself to that Colossal Omnipotence 
which made not only this little earth, 
but a thousand billion other earths, 
other suns, universe upon universe, 
and with them such uncountable and 
inconceivable arrays of living things 
and creatures that it is a sacrilege 
close to Hell to believe longer in the 
mad and narrow dogma that earth- 
made man is the one selected and 
only begotten ‘‘son of God.” 

I am going to live to be a hundred 
because my passion to know and 
feel more of this life, and not of the 
theatrical tinsel which fills it, will 
help me greatly to keep alive. 

I am going to live because the 
mind is the soul, that thing within 
our own particular selves which can 
never die, and which leaves the 
human tenement to which it has 
been loaned for a time simply be- 
cause that tabernacle of flesh and 
blood grows weak in faith, partly 
discouraged, and wants to die. 

The human animal begins to kill 
himself at sixty by telling himself 
he is old, and year by year thereafter he steadily thinks himself 
toward the grave. His faith is too narrow, his convictions too 
fragile. He turns his own mind against himself, and that 
mind, an infinitesimal part of the Omnipotence which we 
call God, eases his torment by rewarding him with the gracious- 
ness and beauty of death. Perhaps this is as well, for it simply 
means that a step forward has been taken and another existence 
begun. But because this particular world of mine grows more 
beautiful for me each day, and because I feel myself nearer to its 
divine significance as each day passes, I have set the span of my 
human apprenticeship here at a hundred years. 

And to want to live for the breath of life itself, yet not to be 
afraid to die, is a long way on the journey to achievement. i 
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who won FAME Over Night 
with her First Novel 


“IV ILD GEESE” 


HE real story of Lucian Dorrit is not that of his boyish 

worship and sorrow for the mighty and ineffectual 

William Dorrit, his father,.nor is it that of the passion 

and tragedy and beauty of his mature life. It has to do 
rather with two weeks in the autumn of his twenty-first year 
when he traveled on foot through the sprawling prairie towns 
and past the rich new farms of that very new northern land that 
the great William Dorrit had chosen for his own. Indian-summer 
had begun early that year and had lain like a phantasy of gold 
upon the earth. The warmth and beauty and light of things 
entered the youth’s soul there, so that there were moments of 
rapture almost insupportable. Of all the illusory phenomena of 
earth there is none so treacherous as Indian summer! 

It was a mere boy’s whim that had sent Lucian Dorrit afoot 
through those prairies in the golden autumn. There was money 
in his pockets. There was a railroad all the way from Gary, 
where he had taken the road, to Loyola, whither he was bound. 
Besides, he was eager enough to be home again with his father 
and his mother, his two younger brothers, and his little sister, 
Leona. Great things had happened to him since he had left 
home six weeks ago to become a harvester in the fields of strangers. 
There would be stories to tell, scores of them, and endless eager 
questionings that would last for days and days. Ah, those 
rollicking brothers of his! Little they knew of what six weeks 
in the harvest-fields could do for a man. Nor could they guess 
what thumpings were in store for them! 

Something else, however, had taken hold of Lucian Dorrit’s 
heart, a kind of mighty hunger for things invisible that somehow 
softened his yearning to be back home again. Try as he might, 
he could not have named it. Once upon the open road, he knew 
that he was feeding it. He knew there was joy in placing his feet 
upon the dusty, whitish way that spilled itself into countless 
eccentric deviations where his eyes followed it, onward and be- 
yond, to the very rim of the earth. He even delighted in the 
ragged fence that ran beside it, gray and broken from the extremes 
- weather in those exposed, shallow valleys. 
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His senses quickened to the low hum that hung about him in 
the mellow day. It is curious, that warm hum in the air of Indian 
summer, after all insect life is stilled. No bird makes it, and 
no tree; and the wind makes a lapsing sound distinct from it. 
It is as though the tiny, fervid souls of dead grass-creatures are 
still hovering in that blue false air, reproachful for having been 
cheated of this last moment of delight. Life has no authority 
in this charmed region of Indian summer. Nothing has authority 
here except inanimate earth and heaven. 

Lucian Dorrit walked in the pleasant haze, scarcely conscious 
of his own being. Half-bodied visions drifted, vague and pleasur- 
able, through his mind, but left no lasting thought. He was 
drugged, spirited away on the mellifluent air of that Indian sum- 
mer to a place in which, it seemed, he had wandered long ago, 
and to a time that was like a faintly echoing song or like a golden 
mist seen through the dark glass of memory . . . 

It was thus the great William Dorrit himself might have walked 
along some forgotten road of his younger years! 

Even in those days and in that country where dress was not 
seriously reckoned with, Lucian Dorrit, swinging along the 
prairie road, was an extraordinarily assorted figure. His trousers, 
bought for him two years ago, had failed utterly to keep pace 
with the demands of the passing months. It was not enough 
that they had shrunk until the boy’s ankles had been left 
quite exposed. The shrinking had continued relentlessly upward 
until the trousers had relinquished all hope of giving their wearet 
even rudimentary comfort. 

His heavy white socks, knitted by his mother, sagged below 
the tops of his shoes and pouched about his ankles. The vest he 
wore had belonged to his father, was of greenish black broad- 
cloth, and billowed emptily across Lucian’s stomach. His coat 
was a perfect temperamental mate to his trousers, and to seculé 
a little comfort Lucian had been obliged to leave it unbuttoned. 
The pockets were nearer to his elbows than to his hands and he 
had laughed heartily at his own expense when it had occu 
to him that reaching for anything in one of those pockets was 
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not unlike a dog’s leg scratching for an unattainable flea. 
He had donned a white shirt with a soft collar which 
he had left unbuttoned at the throat. His hat was a soft 
felt of nondescript gray, much battered about the crown, 
its well-worn brim slouching limply about his ears. On 
his squared shoulders he bore the lumpy pack that held 
his rougher work clothes, a black overcoat, and the half- 
dozen necessaries of his toilet. 

But what are clothes to a man when he is alone on the 
sunlit stretches of a country road! The days had attained 
that soft borrowed warmth of late October, a warmth 
that seems to come from the final giving up into the air of some 
of the fire of the oak leaves, and some of the last burning light of 
the blue meadows. The mornings were domed by a sky as blue 
as the bluest gentian that ever grew. The noons were mellow 
and soft, obscuring the landscape in a smoky, sensuous gossamer. 
The nights were starlit and eerie with the glow of distant ghost- 
fires where the straw-piles burned yellow against the horizon. 


NDER the dream of those days on the northern prairies Lucian 

\/ Dorrit felt himself growing, felt desires and comprehen- 
sions and beauties that had never before defined themselves 
clearly within him. In that twilight of the sensibilities during 
which the soul of the boy passes and the soul of the man is in- 
formed, Lucian’s life flamed suddenly with new purpose. It was 
as if he had all at once become extraordinary among men. Be- 
yond the inhospitable confines of the little world in which he had 
always lived lay another world, a greater world, where the 
precious thing that was within him would take its destined form. 
What that form would be at last he did not know. He only 
knew that he would force life to yield him what it had never 
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"Maybe you'd go for 
a walk with me to- 
night,’’ said Lucian. 
“For a _ stranger,”’ 
the girl said, ‘you 
don’t lose much time.’’ 







yielded to the mighty and 
ineffectual man who was 
his father. He knew he 
would go down into the 
cities of the world, his heart 
singing the mighty rhythm of the vast country in which he had 
been bred. He would shape the saga of that savage, tender, 
shining land, and the sorrows and humors of its people. 

Now and then, as he swung along the road, a town would rise 
like an island on that sea of prairie, its grain elevators struck 
straight and bare and red against the smooth blue of the sky. 
They were bold, harsh little towns, these, strung like new and 
gaudy beads along the railway with its shining steel. Midway 
between two such towns the road led Lucian to a railway siding 
where a freight-train with wheat from North Dakota barred 
the way while the engine took on water. Lucian’s feet were 
smarting from the unnatural heat of the hard road he had been 
following since mid-forenoon. He seated himself on a pile of 
ties, glad for an excuse to wait for the train to move away. 

As it happened, he had not long to wait. He had not been 
sitting on the pile of ties for more than five minutes when there 
came a rumble of shunting cars and a resolute coughing from 
the laboring engine. As the whole train started to move slowly 
along the track, the thought came to Lucian that he might easily 
clamber up between two of the cars and ride as far as the ~~ 





town. Somewhere in 
the direction towaid 
which the train was 
moving was the little 
town of Lost River, 
where his father’s sister 
lived on the meager 
profits of a boarding- 
house. It was almost 
a year now since he 
had seen his hard-work- 
ing aunt. He would 
like to surprise her. 

He had all but made 
up his mind when the 
caboose came rattling 
by, its red flags flap- 
ping, a couple of be- 
grimed trainmen 
standing on the rear 
platform and cackling 
profanely as the train 
gathered speed. Lucian 
was at a loss to under- 
stand their derisive 
laughter and their sug- 
gestive gestures until 
he discovered, standing 
less than ten yards 
from him on the op- 
posite side of the rail- 
way, quite the most 
dilapidated human 
being he had ever seen 
at close range. The 
man himself, however, 
appeared in no way 
concerned over his con- 
dition. He was waving 
a broken derby and 
laughing heartily, his 
eyes upon the depart- 
ing train. 

All at once he be- 
came aware. of Lucian 
seated on the pile of 
ties. He greeted him 
with a smile that made 
Lucian chuckle in spite 
of himself. 

“The joke’s on us, 
stranger!” the tramp 
called across the tracks, 
and shook his shaggy 
head as he laughed once 
more. 

“What joke?” Lucian 

“Tsn’t it a joke to be 
kicked off in the middle 
of nowhere just when 
you think you’ve got 
your passage booked 
through to the Windy 
City?” 

Lucian understood. 

“That lets me _ out, 
friend,” he replied. “They got away before I had a chance to 
climb up.” 

“Which way are you heading?” 

“Going down to Nenuphar.”’ 

“Nenuphar?” 

“Next town,” Lucian told him. “From there—to 
River—and Loyola.” : 

“All one to me,” the tramp declared. 

And together the two set off along the open road. For a half- 
mile or so neither spoke more than « casual word. The tramp 
seemed busy with his own thoughts. Lucian stole furtive 
glances at the man’s face. It was a face neither old nor young, 
but set into lines of perpetual smiling. It was not long, however, 
before Luci strange companion roused himself and began to 
talk in a voice so mellow that its charm was irresistible. 
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Qt was almost as though Hattie had 


“What a world this would be, my friend, if men were reason- 
able,” he observed, “if they were content to think instead of 
getting sentimental and rushing into action before they know 
what they are doing. All life might be like this, if we were reason- 
able—walking along a quiet road on a sunny afternoon.” 

Lucian smiled. ‘And who would do things?” he asked. 

“Do things, my friend? There is too much doing—too little 
being! When we begin to get strenuous, life begins to. grow in- 
tolerable. You must have thought of that. Living is toierable 
and even amusing if you look at it with a clear eye. Yonder it 
goes,” he said, his eyes lifted to where a cloud of black smoke 
smeared the horizon behind which the train had passed from 
sight, “yonder it goes—this mad life we lead—a lot of black 
smoke and a lot of clatter and a shriek or two of a whistle. Half 
an hour from now even the smoke will be gone.” 





been waiting for Luce tor hours. ‘‘Won’t you come in?’’ she invited him. 
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With something of a shock it came to Lucian then that the 
tramp’s words fitted all too readily into the design his own think- 
ing had taken during his days spent along the road. This in- 
tellectual tramp accepted without question the negation of life 
which was just beginning, with stealthy, agonizing tread, to 
haunt the most remote chambers of Lucian’s mind. Almost 
fearfully, with a profound sense of disloyalty to his own soul, 
he listened while his companion went on. 

“What complicates it for us is that people look at life with a 
lot of fuzz on their eyeballs—fuzz like laws and dogma and honor 
that has nothing whatever to do with honor. Now and then a 
man is born who dares to think he can take the world as it is and 
make it half-way decent for a human soul to exist in it. That’s 
what the idealist always thinks. The trouble with him is that he 
becomes strenuous, too, and starts bringing things to pass. Then 


one day he wakes up. 
Just when he’s settled 
down to a nice long 
ride in the half comfort 
he has agreed to accept 
as a compromise, some 
one finds him and kicks 
him out and he’s got to 
hoof it the rest of the 
way by himself. Then 
they go by and give you 
the laugh. And why 
not? The joke is on 
you, isn’t it!” 

His voice was boom- 
ing now, his words com- 
ing in great resonant 
bursts of sound that 
carried some magnetic 
power new to Lucian. 

“Look at me, my 
friend! I’m a tramp, 
an outcast. But there 
are times when I am 
convinced that I do 
the world a favor to go 
on living in it. I am 
one of the few really 
rational persons in it. 
I am one of the very 
few who give it any 
dignity at all. The 
world can’t laugh at 
me now, because I can 
get my laugh in first. 
It can’t laugh at me, 
because I don’t exist. 
I’m not even a name in 
somebody’s Bible.” 

The afternoon wore 
along, Lucian listening 
to his strange com- 
panion booming away 
like some actor in a 
highly emotional réle. 
Then, as they came to 
a little village beside the 
railway, the tramp took 
his leave as abruptly as 
he had entered Lucian’s 
world a few hours 
before. 

“So long, my friend,” 
he said, holding out 
his hand. “I’m going 
to wait here for the 
next through freight. 
It’s more pleasant to 
walk, but it’s also more 
tiring and I’ve lost the 
swing of it somehow. 
Good luck!” 

“Vd go with you,” 
Lucian said, “‘but I’ve 
never got used to riding 
a bumper.” 

“My friend,’”’ the 
tramp responded, “who doesn’t ride a bumper, eh?” 

His bellowing laugh broke forth as he seized Lucian’s hand and 
shook it warmly. Lucian’s eyes fell to the hand that grasped 
his. On one of the fingers a plain, broad silver ring glinted in the 
light of the late afternoon. Lucian would have asked him about 
that silver band had shyness not restrained him. Suddenly 
the man turned and was gone across the network of tracks, his 
shabby figure haloed about by the ruddy glow of the late sun. 
Watching him go, Lucian experienced an exhilaration that was 
altogether new, and a deep regret that he was not to meet him 
again. Nor did that regret vanish wholly when he later rebuked 
himself for having spent the afternoon with a brazen heretic. 

Strange things befell Luce Dorrit in the town of Nenuphar. 

He came to the town early in the afternoon of the following 
day, which was Saturday, the gray dust of many miles of — 





Lucian hated the thought of going to the house to hear the daily theme of his mother’s 


chiding. 


filling the cracks of his shoes and making dark stripes of the 
knitted grooves in his socks. 

Even from afar he had been aware of a certain stir about the 
place that was altogether unusual in those prairie towns. At 
the limits of the town he found a fall fair in full progress. Here a 
high wire fence enclosed a few acres of land, and below an arch- 
way on which was printed in large letters, “Fair Grounds,” there 
was a turnstile and a small booth. Within the enclosure, directly 
before the main entrance, ran a wide avenue of tents and booths 
and hastily erected platforms, and beyond, a group of sheds and 
low-roofed buildings of a more durable kind. 

The avenue presented a gay picture with its moving crowds, 
its fluttering flags, its many colored banners, its jigging balloons, 
its ‘bunting-covered platforms on which strangely exotic fig- 
ures cavorted comically to attract the eyes of loiterers. Here 
and there across the passageways golden cobs of corn were 
strung in long festoons and sheaves of ripened wheat were woven 
into garlands. Under the shrill cacophony of whistles and horns 
sounded the pleasant tintinnabulation of the pop-corn vender’s 
bell. 
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There was a cozy, earthy disorder about the tool shed that comforted him. 


When he had stood for some time before the main entrance, 
taking in the colorful picture from a distance, Lucian paid the 
small price of admission and went in. For a half-hour or so 
he sauntered up one aisle of stalls and down another, and squan- 
dered a little silver here and there. More than one pair of eyes fol- 
lowed him as he made his large way, with the slight and uncon- 
scious swagger of his broad shoulders, through the crowd. Nor 
was it unnatural if here and there a ruddy-cheeked country gitl 
should nudge her companion, her eyes grown suddenly very 
round and bright as the stranger passed. 

Lucian had been wandering for nearly an hour when he came 
to a tent before which a small crowd of men and boys had gath- 
ered, 

Above the entrance to the tent a canvas streamer, painted 
in flaming colors, bore the legend: “Jake La Rue, Wrestling 
Champion of Ten Counties.”’ At one side of the entrance a 
large placard bearing the champion’s photograph announced 
that the doughty Mr. La Rue was prepared to forfeit the sum 
of fifty dollars to any man he could not toss fairly within three 
minutes. Neither weight nor age was any barrier, it seemed, 











the fastidious champion reserving the right, however, to draw 
the color line. 

Lucian elbowed his way through the crowd to where the ticket 
seller stood on a box that had been draped with red bunting. 
* “Can anybody try for that?” he asked the man and pointed to 
the placard. 
- “Anybody that’s free, white, and twenty-one!’’ he was told. 

Lucian grinned mildly, bought a ticket, and passed into the 
tent. Within, he ran his eyes quickly over the crowd that had 
already entered. There were farmers and country boys there 
with weathered faces and clear eyes that somehow placed.Lucian 
at his ease in spite of the loafers and nondescripts who made up 
the greater part of the group. There were no seats in the place, 
the spectators standing about.a small arena that had been roped 
off in the middle of the entlosure: - Within the roped square, 
dressed~in trunks of brilliant purple,.stood.the redoubtable 
champion; turning pompously about and-about on the balls of his 
feet, his eyes half closed, his shaggy chest’ expanded, :his arms 
flexed and tensed so as to make the biceps stand out. 


UCIAN, standing a head above the men in the crowd, looked 
pares: .closely at the mamand smiled to himself. Nor did his 
smile fade when the champion’s wrestling partner stepped through 
the ropes and came to friendly grips with the waiting hero. To 
Lucian’s mind, at least, there was no doubt that the exhibition 
had been carefully rehearsed@.many times, nor could he escape a 
feeling of embarrassment at ‘the ease with which the partner’s 
shoulders were pinned, neatly and with little loss of time, to the 
sawdust-sprinkled ground. > 

The second encounter had’been even more carefully rehearsed. 
For fully a minute the contest progressed at a furious pace, at 
the end of which time the partner had evidently succeeded in 
‘gaining a decided advantage over’the champion. In a moment 
more, it seemed inevitable, Jake La Rue’s shoulders would be in 
the sawdust. The crowd became mildly excited at the prospect 
of the champion’s being thrown.  The~ exhibition hatt been 
planned, however, with quite another end in view. When the 
excitement was at its highest the champion made a lightning 
movement, the partner’s feet left the ground suddenly, and his 
shoulders came to the ground with a thud on the exact spot 
where his feet had stood a fraction of a second before. 

In the dead silence that followed, Lucian’s laugh broke forth 
boisterolsly: and the eyes of the crowd turned to him as he 
pressed forward and leaned across the taut rope at the edge of the 


re. 

“Maybe you could teach me to do that,” he said, smiling 
into the champion’s face. 

The wrestler strode from ‘his place and stood before his chal- 
lenger. “Who are you?” he asked. 

‘“T’m Luce Dorrit, a farmer from down Loyola way,” Luce 
informed him. :,‘‘And I know a man who could break your back 
for you.if he'was here to do it!’”’, mel Pe 

he champion grinned. “I’ve been looking for a man just 
like that,” he replied. ‘“What’s his name?” 

“Big William Dorrit—my father!’ Lucian told him. 

The announcement seemed to .dgpuse the wrestler. - He laughed 
aloud and looked about him at. fife faces of the men who stood 
close to the square. Baye” 3 Na 

“Why don’t you send for him?” he asked Lucian. 

“He’s got work to do,” Lucian replied, “but I’m old enough— 
and free enough—and if I’m white enough, I’d like to tackle 
it myself!’ 

The taunt went home. The wrestler scowled angrily. “Don’t 
waste time talkin’ about it out there!” he growled. 

“I won’t,” Lucian replied as he handed his pack to a farmer 
standing beside him and began at once to remove his coat and 
vest. When he had rolled up his sleeves he hitched his belt in 
about his waist and vaulted over the rope. 

The history of that bout never ceased to be a favorite subject 
among the townsmen of Nenuphar. For months they pre- 
ferred to talk about nothing else. They would tell of how the 
young farmer from down Loyola way stepped into the square 
with Jake La Rue, strode boldly up and seized the champion 
about the waist, crushed his resistance with one mighty heave of 
his arms and shoulders, lifted him as a man might lift a bag of 
wheat, turned him over and dropped him on his flat head as if he 
were chucking a fence-post into a hole. Above all, they loved to 
tell how Lucian Dorrit left the champion’s tent then without 
waiting to claim the fifty dollars that was his due and how the 

ampion was heard of no more around Nenuphar after that day. 
_ To Lucian, however, the event was of no more than passing 
importance. His only thought, when he had left the tent, was to 


shake himself free of the men and boys who followed him to the 
very end of the midway and might have gone with him out of the 
grounds had they been able to return without forfeiting an addi- 
tional admission fee. 

When he was alone again, Lucian made his way along a strag- 
gling roadway that led to the end of a street at the edge of the 
town. A few minute later he halted before a low building with a 
large window on which the words “Quick Hot Lunch” had been 
painstakingly painted in a brilliant yellow. Through the window 
he could see the’row of upright stools that ran down the length of 
the high counter. ‘The place was deserted save for a girl dressed 
in white who had jist entered‘through a door at the back, a pile 
of clean white dishesin her.arms. . Opening the.door, Lucian went 
in and seated himself on one of the stools, ,. ~~ —s, 

The next moment he seemed’ td. have fgrgotten just -why he 
had come in. He was frankly. staritig across the counter into the 
sweetest, most sympathetic ‘face"he ‘had ever seen. . As she re- 
turned his gaze, an altogether unaccountable warmth swept over 


=< 


him. He had never known that eyes could be so liquid blue or 
lashes so unbelievably long ahd-dark. - ; ' 

Lucian gulped. “Coffeeand a ham_sandwich—please,” he 
said finally and thé girl disappeared suddenly through the door 
that led to the kitchen:at the back. 

She was out again before Lucian had time to swallow the lump 
of excitement that had risen in his throat. In a mood of despera- 
tion he plunged into the only subject he could bring clearly to 
mind. é : 

“Say,”’ he began, turning his cup around nervously so that the 
coffee slopped over into-his saucer, “‘do you know a fellow up at 
the fair-grounds by the name of Jake La Rue? He’s a—a 
wrestler.” ‘ ; ; 

The girl made a grimace. ‘Yes—he’s-been in-here,” she in- 
formed him. ‘Are you lookin’ for him?” 

Lucian laughed aloud and felt more like himself. ‘Looking for 
him? I turned him on his head up there at the grounds just now,” 
he told her. 

“Yes?” she observed skeptically. 

“Before the whole crowd,” Lucian said in a manner so in- 
genuous that the girl’s doubts were dissipated at once. 

She looked him over appraisingly. ‘You look awful strong,” 
she ventured, her dark lashes fluttering as she ran her eyes 
quickly over his broad shoulders. 

The blood tingled in Lucian’s.cheeks. 
the time?” he asked her. y ead. 

“T’m on days—till the fair is over,” she told him. * “T get off at 
seven.” 

Even had he sought it Lucian could have found no graceful 
means of retreat. The inevitable question trembled on his lips. 
Never before had he been so flagrantly bold, 

“T don’t know anybody in town.”..He cleared his throat 
huskily. ‘““Maybe you’d go for a walk with me tonight?” He had 
put the matter bluntly and in the only words he could think of just 
then. : 

“For a stranger,” she said, with another flutter of her dark 
lashes, ‘you don’t lose much time.” 

“I haven’t much time to lose,” he reterted.__“I’m going away 
again in the morning.” (Seas: 

She smiled at him. “Better let-me give you another cup of 
coffee,” she suggested. ‘‘You’ve let it get cold.” 


“Do you work here all 


T SEVEN o’clock she met him at the door with her hat and 
AN coat on, her manner showing no more embarrassment than 
if their meeting had been a nightly occurrence for weeks. Down 
the wide street they walked until they came to where the lumber- 
yard lay near the outskirts of the town. It was quiet there with 
the sweet, penetrating smell of pine and spruce in the cool air. 
There they took the railway track where it stretched westward 
over the long miles of unrelieved prairie. Before them the sun 
was going down in an immense ball of flame just where the two 
gleaming ribbons of steel faded at the horizon’s edge. The sun 
cast no rays, scarcely colored the sky around it, simply hung there 
on the earth’s rim like the burning heart of creation. 

Lucian was profoundly moved by the sight. 

“Did you ever see anything like that 
involuntarily. 

“Yes,” she replied, blinking into the light, “we always have 
pretty sunsets here.” 

Pretty! Some hint of misgiving entered Lucian’s soul. Were 
there people in the world incapable of wonder? 

“But the sun doesn’t often roll right off the track into space 
like that—does it?” he asked her. 

She looked up at him doubtfully, but did not reply. 


!? he exclaimed 
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They walked then for a 
mile or so in almost com- 
plete silence. A certain 
rapture bore Lucian along, 
a certain unrelated exulta- 
tion. 

Suddenly he broke forth 
again. ‘Just think of the 
first pioneer who saw the 
sun going down here after 
his first day on this land! 
Can you picture that? No 
trees, no mountains, no 
lakes! Just land! Can’t 
you sometimes just. feel 
yourself being whirled 
through space when you 
look out over these prai- 
ries? Can’t you?” 

She looked up at him 
again, mildly curious, 
mildly uneasy. Lucian 
could not understand that 
look. Why did she not say 
something? He wanted to tell her 
how he felt there before all the 
glory of radiant sky and endless 
prairie, how it made a man yearn 
for the unattainable in life, how it 
set him upon the heights above 
the kingdoms of the world and 
made him dream unheard-of things. 

“T’ve been on my feet all day,” 
she told him presently. “Let’s go 
down here and rest for a while.” 

They had come to a small trestle 
with an abutment at either end. 
Lucian, saying nothing, helped her 
down, then got down beside her. 
The girl] curled up in a corner made 
by two upright timbers. Luce sat 
with his long legs dangling over the 
edge of a square beam. He stared 
for a while into the purple, fuligin- 
ous water of the slough that lay 
under the bridge, then looked up 
suddenly at his companion. He found her gazing at him curiously. 
Her tender, pale face appealed to him as being very lovely in the 
soft light. He leaned toward her slightly, remembering that she 
was probably very tired after her day’s work. She moved toward 
him with a sigh and rested her head against his shoulder. For 
some time they sat thus without speaking. Presently Lucian 
felt an arm move up about his shoulders and, a moment later, cool 
fingers slip under his collar. He turned to her gravely and kissed 
her. 

A vague uneasiness swept Lucian suddenly, a sense of having 
done an unworthy, an impious thing. Irrelevantly enough, he 
recalled words which the great William Dorrit, a man of few 
precepts, had pronounced with characteristic hesitancy on the 
day that Lucian had left Loyola for the harvest-fields of the north. 
“Shun the very appearance of evil!’’ he had said, and Lucian had 
felt the words burn themselves into his memory. 

He got to his feet abruptly. “I think we’d better go back 
now,” he said quietly. ‘‘You’ll be getting cold sitting here.” 

He gave her his hand and pulled her to her feet. For a mo- 
ment she stood close to him, her fingers clasping his hands im- 
pulsively, her blue eyes smoldering under their long lashes. When 
he did not move, she turned from him suddenly and climbed back 
“¢ the track without his help. 

As they walked back to town, the two or three attempts at 
conversation which Lucian made fell hopelessly flat. The girl’s 
replies were short and almost disdainful. It had become dark 
when they finally halted before the house where the girl lived. 
Lucian lingered a moment at the gate, searching his mind for 
some word of apology to make before he left her. 

‘I’m sorry if I offended you,” he told her awkwardly. ‘“Didn’t 
you want me to kiss you?” 

The girl tossed her head. “You're just a fool!” she flung at 
him over her shoulder as she hurried up the narrow pathway that 
led to the door. 

She did not look back, although Lucian lingered for some time 
pope that she might turn and speak before she reached the door. 
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way,’’ Luce told the champion, ‘‘and 
I know a man could break your back 


for you. I'd like to tackle it myself.”’ 
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He saw her go into the house, heard her close the door 
behind her. Presently he saw a light go on in an upper 
window and a shade hurriedly drawn. Behind it a 
shadow moved, grew large, grotesque, sprawled and grew 
small and slender again. A dull warmth stole over 
Lucian, closed suffocatingly about his heart. He turned and 
almost ran down the street. The gaslights in the streets of 
Nenuphar blinked at him with sickly knowledge as he darted past 
them. And before the end of another half-hour he was swinging 
along the dusty road in the darkness, his mind upon Lost River, 
where lived the sister of William Dorrit. 

Three days later he strode down the main street of the town 
and halted before a house that had been set well back and was 
almost surrounded by yellowing box alder trees. Lucian felt a 
kindling of warmth within him as he swung open the gate. 

Aunt Ella Blake herself opened the door to him. : 

“It’s you, Luce!” she cried, throwing her plump arms heartily 
about his shoulders. ‘Well, well! Who’d have thought to see 
you! Come on into the kitchen. Can’t leave my cookin’ for 
even a minute. Throw your bundle behind the door. There! 
Now come with me. You can wash your hands at the sink. My, 
my, but it’s good to see you!” 

Lucian followed her solid, square figure with the large bow of 
her apron flapping generously across her broad back. The 
kitchen into which he stepped smelled temptingly of roasting bee! 
and a sizzling noise from the oven was sweet to hear. Aunt Ella 
set a wash-basin for him, whipped a clean towel from a drawer, 
and then bustled about her work as she continued to talk, hurling 
one question after another at Lucian while he did his best to 
answer them, at the same time scrubbing vigorously to remove 
some of the dust he had picked up along the miles of prairie road. 

“And where all have you been since you left home? It must 
have been an experience for you, I must say. Did they work you 
hard and did they pay you well—or have you spent all you m 
and have to walk home and wear out good shoe-leather on the 
wav? Dave’ll not be in till supper time, but he’ll be glad to see 
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you. And my, but how you’ve grown! You'll be as big as Wil- 
liam yet if you keep it up. And have you had any word from 
home lately? But you do the talkin’ or they’ll be in for supper 
before I’m more’n half ready for them.” 

For nearly an hour Lucian talked to her of his experiences in 
the wheat-fields of Dakota and of what had befallen him along 
the way since he had left the town of Gary. Then he sat apart or 
wandeted about the house while Aunt Ella served supper to her 
hungry boarders. Uncle Dave did not come in until the regular 
supper hour was past. With his return, Lucian was given a 
glimpse of the irony that controls all life. The dapper little hus- 
band of Aunt Ella was all excitement over news that had come to 
town that afternoon and had set the place agog. 

It appeared that a tramp had been burned to death in a box 
car on a siding about ten miles east of Lost River. The charred 
body had been found among the smoking ruins of the car early 
that day and had been brought up to Lost River in the hope that 
it might be identified. Clues to the man’s identity were wanting, 

Owever, save for a broad silver ring that had been found on one 
of the fingers of the right hand. A sick tremor shook Lucian. 
t was some minutes before he could bring himself to tell them 
of his meeting with the tramp and of their talk along the way. 

In the excitement of the moment Uncle Dave had all but 
forgotten to tell Lucian that he had that afternoon received 





a brief letter from Loyola informing him that 
William Dorrit had fallen suddenly ill and 
was confined to his bed. 

At once it was as if a great light had gone 
out in Lucian’s world. It had never come 
to him before that anything could happen 
to the great William Dorrit. A nameless 
fear gripped his heart with icy fingers and 
turned the blood cold in his veins. 

“T’ll have to take the train out of here in 
the morning,” he said as the three of them 
sat down to their late supper. 

Aunt Ella was no optimist. In times of 
trouble she had recourse to a kind of sen- 
timental fatalism through which the future 
became very dark indeed. 

“T might have known it,” she said in a 
shaking voice. “I’ve been lookin’ for it this 
five years back. It’s a wonder to me he 
didn’t break years ago, that’s all.” 

“Ella!” Uncle Dave remonstrated with 
her mildly. 

“‘What’s the use of talkin’, Dave Blake!” 
she retorted, her voice rising as she spoke. 
“You know as well as I do that William 
Dorrit was cheated out of life itself the day 
he married Agatha Sherwood. What’s more, 
Luce Dorrit knows it, too, even if she is his 
mother. William Dorrit was meant for some- 
thing in the world and he’d ’a’ been some- 
thing, too, if he hadn’t gone and married a 
woman who had him scared to death from 
the day she got him.” 

Little pin-points of moisture came out on 
Lucian’s brow as he listened to his aunt. He 
had heard her express herself before concern- 
ing his mother, but never quite so bitterly. 
His aunt’s resentment, in fact, had always 
been something of a problem to Lucian. He 
had thought it might be because the Blakes 
had lived childless for the thirty-odd years of 
their married life while Agatha Dorrit had been blessed with three 
healthy boys and a girl. And yet, there were times when Lucian 
himself had almost admitted the reasonableness of Ella Blake’s 
hatred of the woman William Dorrit had married. He had seen 
his father actually cower before the fierce anger that seemed ab- 
solutely to control his mother at times, had seen him come to 
utter confusion in his work as if his mind had suddenly lost its 
grip of things, had seen him walk bewildered out of the house to 
spend the day in aimless wandering about the fields. He had 
wept for his father at such times and had railed secretly against 
his unfeeling mother. 

A vague sense of family loyalty, however, moved him to speak 
in defense of his mother now. 

“Ma has done a lot for us, Aunt Ella,” he said quietly, not 
venturing to raise his eyes from his plate. 

“Yes, Luce Dorrit—she has! She has worked hard for you. 
I know that. Though she hasn’t worked any harder than any 
decent mother would work for her children. And I'll say this for 
her—and I’ve always said it—Agatha Dorrit never let a child of 
hers go for the want of washin’ and a clean stitch to put on them 
when they needed it. I'll say that for her. But she’s made 
cowards of you, just the same, Luce Dorrit. She’s done with you 
as she’s done with brother William. She’s goin’ to do it more with 
you than with the others because you’re more like William than 
any of the others, unless Leona. If you weren’t your father all 
over again I wouldn’t worry about you. But you're goin’ like 
him, sure as light. And it’s Agatha Dorrit that’s doin’ it. You're 
a man now, full grown you might say, but I’ll bet you don’t dare 
to call your soul your own this minute. I guess I know. I’ve 
watched brother William breakin’ under her for the last twenty 
years and more.” 

“T think, Ella,” Uncle Dave protested mildly once more, “I 
think I’d like to hear Luce tell about his trip up north.” 

Aunt Ella offered no word in reply. In fact, she had reached 
the point she invariably reached after giving rein to her opinions, 
at which her feelings could no longer find expression in mere 
words. She wept silently, brushing away her tears with the back 
of her work-hardened hand, while Lucian and his Uncle Dave 
talked of harvest-fields and wages and of whole farms that had 
yielded forty bushels of good wheat to the acre. 

After a troubled night with very little (Continued on page ae 











A Love Story 


IKE the rest of her sex, my little daughter is most to be 
suspected when she is most audible with virtue. No one 
knows this better than I. Yet, about three times out 
of four, she, to put it in the vernacular, gets away with 

it with me! She is so interesting, so astounding; she so appeals to 
my sense of humor. 

Witness: This spring, trotting home from school, her small 
clinging fingers warm through my glove, she announced apropos 
of nothing of which I was conscious, “All the girls in my class are 
in love excepting me. Aren’t you pleased?” 

“In love!” I gasped. ‘What do you mean by in love?” 

“Why, don’t you know that, mother?”—very patronizingly. 
“T do! It’s just as easy! Kissing and writing notes and whisper- 
ing secrets and giving presents. That’s in love-ness. That’s what 
all the kids are doing 
except me. They get it 
out of the movies, you 
know—those close-ups 
where you can see just 
how they kiss? All the 
kids do that way. I tell 
‘em they'll all get each 
other’s diseases.” 

I dragged her across 
the roaring battle charge 
of Third Avenue, my 
thoughts, I suspect, 
scarcely less agitated 
than those of a truck- 
horse by the curb which 
had just been bumped by 
a rushing taxicab. 

“When does all this 
take place?” I shouted 
above the crash of the 
elevated. 

“Tn school. They pass 
notes. When they give 
them to me to pass, I 
read ’em and tear ’em 
up. It makes ’em awful 
mad. Then I yell at ’em 
in the playground. 
‘Sweetheart, I love you! 
Here is a kiss! Darling, 
be my lover.’ I don’t 
have a lover, mother, 
because I know you 
wouldn’t like it, would 
you, mother?” 

“T would not,” I re- 
plied grimly. Then some 
vague suspicion made 
me ask, “‘Why don’t the 
boys like you, my dear?” 

She tossed her head. 
“Y’m too bossy, I sup- 
pose. But I could get 
’em if I wished. That’s 
the way the girls do. Pick out a boy that they like and keep right 
after ’em and by and by the boys will like you too.” 

My mouth opened and closed. Yet I knew I must not appear 
too much shocked or her confidences would cease. I spoke of the 
weather, and she apparently forgot the matter of lovers. 

That evening my husband and I dined with the parents of 
Jimmy, aged eighteen. I told them of this conversation and it was 
as if I had cast a lighted match into a box of sky-rockets. Jimmy’s 
mother exploded first. 

“The girls of today have lost all sense of modesty. There 
are three different girls after our Jimmy and I tell you he 
hasn’t a chance against them. He’s just a bumbling puppy. 
They telephone him, they come to the apartment to call on him, 
they ask him to take them to expensive places. They yf 
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Jimmy’s father interrupted tactfully. ‘Your daughter seems 
to be the one hope in a world gone sex mad. How have you 
done it?” 

“T’m not sure we have done it,” I replied uneasily. “It’s a 
strange world to me. I don’t know where she’ll break out next 
or how to keep her fences mended.” 

“The kind I’m most afraid of, for Jimmy,” said Jimmy’s father 
savagely, “is not the girl who says frankly she’s a man-hunter. 
It’s the gir] who admits she has an artistic soul to express. They 
aren’t all segregated in Greenwich Village, by a jugful. Every 
half-baked girl in America who’s played Chopin at the village 
concert or had some unintelligible free verse accepted by a 
poetry magazine or has painted something like a fried egg she 
calls a Vortex, comes to New York. ‘And when she finds her 
alleged art won’t support 
her, she goes after some 
unsuspecting young fool 
like our Jimmy. By Jove, 
if girls had been like this 
in my day I’d never have 
marvied. I wonder what 
has happened to the 
world.” 

We all wondered. The 
whole eve ing was one 
of rather depressed con- 
jecture that got us no- 
where. 

It was less than a 
week later that again 
coming home from 
school, my small daugh- 
ter gave an ecstatic little 
skip. 

“T’ve got a lover too!” 
she crowed. 

I stared down at her 
so startled that I felt my- 
self grow pale. 

Be it to my eternal 
credit that I only smiled 
in an interested manner 
and said nothing until 
we were in the quiet of 
the nursery. Then, quite 
casvally, F asked her how 
and what lover. She had, 
as she always does, utier- 
ly forgotten her conversa- 
tion of the week before. 

“it's Ozzy,’ she said. 
“All the girls are crazy 
about him. He always 
has lots of candy. I did 
his drawing for him for a 


@ Anna Pitman Lee 


do it always if he'd be 
my lover and write me 
notes. He didn’t want 
to, but he’s awful poor in drawing—so that’s how it was.” 

Of course, there were several thousand things I might have said, 
but I said none of them. I told myself that I know nothing about 
the female in pursuit, that I know less than nothing about the 
strange influences that were molding my child into something so 
alien to my understanding. And so after a moment in which to 
readjust myself I called her attention to a doll. 

That night her father and I had a half amused, half really 
perturbed discussion and decided to sidestep the issue. We sent 
the child into the country for a visit with her grandmother. We 
had much the same feeling, I think, that one has in fighting a 
prairie fire with one hand. : 

While we were thus bewildered and a bit panic-stricken, light 
came from an unexpected source. 
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In connection with my writing a novel about the early 
Protestant missions in Oregon Territory, I came upon a love 
story, the only authentic love story, in fact, that history records 
of the white settling of that romantic section. It was the account 
of the courtship of one Anna Maria Pitman, a Protestant mis- 
sionary, by Jason Lee, the famous pioneer preacher and 
statesman. 

I had to piece the tale together with infinite patience from old 
diaries and letters, with many minor discrepancies in dates and 
places. Most of the fragments were small, yet when placed 
properly together, they gave that same surprising effect of 
completeness and beauty that an elaborate picture puzzle does. 

We'll begin the story with its ending. 

In the State of Oregon, in an old graveyard near the site of the 
early Methodist mission 
on the Willamette River, 
there is a headstone bear- 
ing a great epitaph that 
reads: 


Beneath this sod, 
The first ever broken 
in Oregon 

For the reception of a 
white mother and child 

Lie the remains of 
Anna Maria Pitman, 

wife of Jason Lee, 

and infant son. 


She sailed from New 
York, July, 1836, landed 
in Oregon, June, 1837, 
was married July 16, 
1837, and died July 26, 
1838, in full enjoyment 
of that love which had 
constrained her to leave 
all for Christ and heathen 
souls. 


“So we have left all and 
followed Thee, what shall 
we have, therefor?” 


A passion in the wilder- 
ness—Anna Maria Pit- 
man! What a _ perfect 
name for what she must 
have been! Poor soul! 
Poor soul! And yet she 
was not to be pitied 
teally. Hers was a tre- 
mendous experience, a 
pilgrimage of the spirit 
and body given only to 
God’s elect. 

In the summer of 1836, 
word went round the 
lonely forts and isolated 
stations of Oregon Terri- 
tory that the Reverend 
Jason Lee, head of the Methodist missions, and his two fellow 
missionaries had sent a request to the Methodist Missionary 
Society in New York City, to select for them and send out to them 
three ladies suitable for wives. 

In a countryside containing some 450,000 square miles, two 
hundred white men and only two white women (Narcissa Whit- 
Man, a missionary on the Walla Walla river, and Eliza Spalding, 
her associate on the Clearwater) such news was really explosive 
importance. People were shocked. Jason Lee, the clergyman 
and pioncer, Jason Lee, the ascetic, stooping to so crude a device 
for marrying! It wasn’t seemly. It smacked of the carnal. 


And moreover, no nice woman would respond to such a call. So 
said gossip. And gossip, as usual, was wrong on every count. 
Jason had not sent for a wife. 


Which CURED Me of My Worries About 
My Modern Daughters “Wildness’”’ 


By HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 





He had sent for a reinforcement to his mission asking for men, 
not women. 

Anna Maria Pitman herself gave the report the lie in her own 
diary. She sailed from Boston, July 29, 1836, on the shi» 
Hamilton with several fellow missionaries. They wept over the 
parting and sang “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” as they 
moved down the bay. The beauty of the days off Hatteras was 
worthy of a sonnet Anna Maria wrote ‘“To the Atlantic at Peace.” 

On October 10 they put on red flannel underwear! 

They were eighteen days rounding the Horn. The captain of 
the Hamilton kept his passengers below much of the time, but 
after several days’ imprisonment with Elvira Johnson and Susan 
Downing—her fellow missionaries—in a cabin lighted by a 
swinging lantern, Anna Maria put on her shawl, her bonnet and 
her mittens and went on 
deck. She evidently 
chose an inauspicious 
moment, for as she 
moved out on deck, the 
weather made a “Cape 
Horn change” and Anna 
Maria reports that as she 
gazed at a wide-winged 
albatross above the bow, 
a gigantic green wave 
pushed from the green 
sky and, as if the wall of 
heaven had _ collapsed, 
fell upon the deck. It 
washed her into the arms 
of the first mate, who was 
roaring orders to the 
sailors. He swore and 
thrust her bodily down 
the companionway. 

As soon as Anna Maria 
had shifted from her 
enormous yardage of sod- 
den skirts to a dressing- 
gown, she set herself to 
writing a poem to Cape 
Horn, undeterred by the 
plunging of the ship. She 
evidently knew no such 
word as fear and one 
gathers from between the 
modest lines that her 
cabin mates drew deep on 
Anna Maria’s courage 
and spiritual strength. 
She read the poem aloud 
to her friends. They 
“thought it not discredit- 
able.” 

Then followed an 
abrupt question from 
Susan Downing which 
Anna Maria thought 
ought to be reported in 
the diary, in order that the world might understand. 

Susan asked her if the Reverend Jason Lee had been apprized 
of her purpose in coming to Oregon. 

And Anna Maria said no! 

The missionary society had asked her to go out, but the purpose 
of her going had not been divulged to Mr. Lee. She admittedly was 
glad to go, for she had met Mr. Lee a few years before at a tea in 
New York where she had been most favorably impressed by his 
“saint-like purity and the virility of his manly beauty.” She 
had recited several of her poems, but she confessed that he 
scarcely had spoken to her. However, whatever the Lord had in 
store for her, she was ready to face for the sake of Indian souls. 
If she was not to marry, then Christ would be her Bridegroom as 
He always had been. But she believed (Continued on page 13 2 
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66 SEEN this coming ever 
since you and mommer 
arrived in Los Angeles, 
pop,” said Ralph Rosenthal, 

President of the Four Arts Film 

Corporation, ‘‘and you must real- 

ize, pop, that I ain’t a child no 

longer.” 

“We do realize it, and so do 
they,” Sigmund Rosenthal replied. 

“‘Who’s they?”’ Ralph demanded. 

“The little blonde which mommer and me seen you with at 
this here Beaulieu Restaurant on Friday night,” Sigmund said, 
“and the big blonde you was with on Saturday night. And how 
many more blondes realize it, Rafie, I don’t know, but when a 
feller gets to be president of a big fillum corporation at the age 
of twenty-eight, y’understand, if only two blondes realize that 
he ain’t a child no longer, then he’s got to be very careful what 
he says to them in the presence of witnesses, understand me, 
otherwise the least he could hope for it that on account of the 
way the court calendars is crowded in California, he might get 
a settlement before either case comes to trial, ain’t it?” 

“Listen, pop!” Ralph interrupted. “Why don’t you and 
mommer take a run down to San Diego for a few days? You 
ain’t seen hardly nothing of California, and you’ll be going back 
to New York soon.” 

‘Will we?” Sigmund retorted. 

“Well, who’s going to look after your business while you’re out 
here?” Ralph asked. 

“J got a partner, Rafie—your brother Joe,’’ Sigmund explained, 
“and that boy is so steady, y’understand, that I could leave him 
in charge of the business for years in full confidence that if he 
takes a blonde to a restaurant, understand me, the blonde has 
got no other expectations than getting the usual discount on the 
bill of goods she would order the next day.” 

Sigmund licked an uncurled wrapper of one of the most freely 
burning four-for-a-quarter cigars that ever poisoned the orange- 
perfumed atmosphere of California and proceeded to light up 
before continuing. 
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“Which your brother Joe and me feels the same way about 
blondes, Rafie,” he said, puffing out a great cloud of yellow vap. 
“‘As garment buyers, we regard blondes very highly, y’unders 
but him and me both married brunettes, and although it'll & 
thirty-five years since I become prejudiced in favor of it, yuh 
derstand, brown is still a popular shade with me—in the matte 
of wives’ complexions, I mean.” ; 

Ralph rose from his desk and ostentatiously opened two wit 
dows, and as the weather was particularly warm for Califor 
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in February, he also switched on the electric fan before reseating 
imself. 

“Now look-a-here, pop,” he began. ‘Them two blondes you 
seen me with last Friday and Saturday night was Miss Adelaide 
Dearly and Miss Joan Grenville.” 

He accented the word Miss in each instance, and his pale face 
bore that stern expression which he ordinarily assumed when 
dealing with the more inconsequentional personages of the 
motion-picture world, such as continuity writers receiving less 
than five thousand dollars for a continuity or actors male and 
female not under contract at a minimum of three thousand 
dollars a week. 

“I am considering them two young ladies for the part of the 
daughter in ‘Should Married Men Behave?’—our next picture,” 

continued, and here his voice rose to a pitch entirely unfilial. 
It was the voice of a successful motion-picture producer address- 
ing a motion-picture director who has just put over three failures 
one after the other. ‘And once and for all, even if it would be 
my own father, I ain’t allowing nobody to interfere in my 
business.” 

oped made a flapping, deprecating gesture with his right 

and. 

“Not for the world!” he said solemnly. ‘Your business is your 
business, Rafie, and I wouldn’t say a word about it even though I 
would be for six days and more watching you do what you call 
business. So far as I am concerned, Rafie, it’s none of my affair 
that you sit here hour after hour listening to people saying ‘Yes, 
Mr. Rosenthal.’ I wouldn’t even make no remarks on the fact 
that the only time somebody give you an argument was when 
your casting director said ‘Well, yes, Mr. Rosenthal,’ instead of 





simply ‘Yes,’ y’understand, and even then, Rafie, you terrorized 
the feller into taking back the ‘Well.’ You are the boss here, 
Rafie, and I appreciate it that you ain’t got no interest in blondes, 
even though your stenographer is a blonde, the girl what sits 
outside and answers the phone is a blonde and you’ve got enough 
blondes working in your studio here in clerical positions to make 
the place look like a Swedish picnic.” 

He headed off a second outburst from Ralph by the simple 
expedient of ter-porarily suffocating him with another hundred 
cubic feet of smoke. 

“But,” Sigmund continued, “your mommerand me think a great 
deal of you outside of business, Rafie. We named you Raphel, 
after your Uncle Raphel, olav hasholom, who was for twenty- 
five years president of the Fannie Hirshfield Home for Indignant 
Females, y’understand, and me and your mommer got you the 
jump on that home to the extent of anyhow ten thousand dollars 
in his will. Now I ain’t going to remind you how it give you a 
start in this here business, Rafie. I ain’t even going to mention 
how before even we dedicated your Uncle Raphel’s headstone, 
you went to work and wished a blond name like Ralph onto your 
family. All I am saying is that it’s got to stop there. Well, 
I guess I’ll be going on account I’ve got a date with your mommer 
for lunch at one.” 

Ralph was almost cordial now that Sigmund had started. 

“Take my car, pop,” he said, indicating a large imported 
limousine, finished in robin’s-egg blue with heavily silver-plated 
handles, lamps and radiator front; but Sigmund raised his right 
hand and shrugged both shoulders. 

“Say!” he exclaimed. ‘“Somebody’s got to ride in street-cars, 
ain’t it? Besides, I told your mommer to watch for me getting 
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off a street-car in front of the hotel at one 
o’clock, and if I was to arrive in that car 
there, she mightn’t notice me.”’ 

He nodded his head sideways toward the 
windows through which Ralph’s car could be 
seen glistening like the flat silver department 
of a Fifth Avenue jeweler. 

“And if you feel that you’d like to eat 
dinner with us tonight, Rafie,” he concluded, 
“mommer and me have found a little Hun- 
garian place just around the corner from 
the hotel where they got the most wonderful 
Sauerbraten mit Kartoffel Kloese for thirty-five 
cents. It'll remind you of the old days— 
before you was in the moving-picture business 
two and a half years ago.” 

Sigmund noted with satisfaction the shade 
of annoyance which passed over his son’s 
face and then departed for the studio entrance, 
trailing dense clouds of smoke behind him. 
He walked rapidly, for at sixty-five years of 
age Sigmund’s physical condition was perfect, 
a fact which he attributed to his moderation 
in smoking, and other such rules of conduct 
as never drinking stimulants, not before six 
o’clock anyway, eating not more than three 
lamb chops for breakfast and taking practically 
no luncheon at all aside from soup, meat, two 
vegetables and a piece of apple strudel. He 
also went to bed if possible before midnight 
but if not by one o’clock or at the latest half 
past, and never slept with his bedroom win- 
dows entirely closed except in cold weather. 
He considered sixty degrees Fahrenheit to be 
cold weather. 

Thus when Sigmund entered the street- 
car, although it was a pleasant February 
day in Southern California—a day which 
would have been delightful for June in New 
York—he threw away his cigar and took 
refuge from exposure to drafts in the closed 
section. There he unfolded a copy of a Los 
Angeles morning paper and proceeded to 
look for the Business Troubles column, which 
is a feature of New York morning papers ex- 
clusively. From this vain search he was 
aroused by choking sounds of what anybody 
less uniformly affectionate toward his wife 
than Sigmund would have recognized to be 
suppressed weeping. 

He looked up from his paper to find that 
the only other occupant of the closed section . 
was sitting with her face buried in her hand- 
kerchief. Her shoulders shook convulsively 
and even Sigmund, who had not paid much 
attention to female shoulders in the past 
thirty-five years, could not help noting that 
they were beautifully molded shoulders, covered by a most be- 
coming dark silk costume which he unconsciously appraised as 
being manufactured to retail at about twenty dollars apiece. 

“Here! Here!” Sigmund cried. ‘You can’t do that around 
here. People’ll think you’re crazy.” 

The young lady looked up from her handkerchief. ‘Leave me 
alone,” she said, and Sigmund shrugged an apology. 

“All right,” he said. “If you want to make an exhibition from 
yourself, that’s your business, but I’m old enough to be your 
father and even with a little luck your grandfather, so excuse me 
if you think I’m fresh.” 

She shook her head and continued to sob. “It isn’t that,” she 
managed to say. “I’m so discouraged.” 

“Well, be discouraged at home, but in a street-car it don’t 
look right,” Sigmund said, turning once more to his newspaper. 
But the sobbing continued nevertheless. For about half a 
dozen blocks Sigmund endured it in silence and then he could 
stand it no longer. 

“Listen!” he began. “I’m for thirty-five years a married man, 
and my wife is waiting lunch for me right now, so if I ask you 
what’s the trouble and you don’t want to tell me, don’t do it.” 

The hint of a smile trembled on the young lady’s rather full 
red lips—and they were naturally red, because all the lip-stick 
color had by this time been transferred to her handkerchief. 
= told me to come back today and he would surely put me to 
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work,” she said, “but this morning he said they were using only 
blondes in the picture and there wouldn't be anything else for a 
week.” 

“Excuse my asking, but what picture concern is this you are 
talking about?” Sigmund asked. 

“The Four Arts,” the young lady replied, and Sigmund slapped 
his thigh with his right hand. 

“What did I tell you!” he exclaimed. 

“Me!” she cried. ‘ 

“‘Myself I am talking to,” Sigmund explained, “but anyhow if 
I was you I wouldn’t let that discourage me. He’s considering at 
least two blondes for the part—that I know of—and how many 
more he’s going to consider I couldn’t tell you exactly, but m0 
—_ he’ll show up with another at the same restaurant t 
night.” 

The young lady stirred uneasily in her seat and ceased sob 
bing. She was beginning to think that it might be better to call 
the conductor before the old gentleman rambled on any furthet, 
but Sigmund caught the uneasy expression in her liquid brow! 
eyes and hastened to reassure her. : 

“Which to begin at the beginning,” he said, “my name & 
Mr. Sigmund Rosenthal and I am the father of Ralph Rosenthal, 
but in case you think I could do anything for you at the studid, 
miss, all I can tell you is that the boy is very headstrong, and 
you want to get a job as a star 6 
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business for me!’’ exclaimed Ralph. 
girl with good recommendations and everything, and you try to get her away!” 


“A star!” she cried. ‘Stars don’t ride in street-cars. I’m an 
extra.” 

“An extra!’ Sigmund repeated. 

“Sure!” she continued. ‘I was to come on in the night club as 
one of the dancers.” 

“So!” Sigmund said. ‘Even in his pictures he has blondes in 
night clubs.” 

“And now that’s cold,”’ the young lady said and her lower lip 
began to tremble again. 

“Say! Say!” Sigmund said, crossing the aisle and sitting down 
beside her. “You are worrying about nothing. A fine-looking, 
intelligent girl like you could always get a job as an extra, and 
besides what do you want to be an extra for?” 

I’ve got to get a start, haven’t I?” she said. “When I came 
on here from New York, I gave myself six weeks to find an open- 
ing, and I hate to go back to my folks now.” 

: ‘Why do you got to go back to your folks?” Sigmund asked. 

Ain’t there plenty regular jobs besides extra in California, like 
salesladies, bookkeepers or stenographers?” Sigmund looked 
critically at the young lady before continuing, “Or maybe you 
was something else in New York.” 

No,” she said. “You guessed it, all right. I was a stenog- 
roamed and a good one, and I was a fool to throw up my job 


Sigmund nodded sympathetically. 
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“Well, we all make mistakes,” he assured her, “so if you think 
they’d take you back, why don’t you ask them?” 

Once more her lower lip began to tremble. 

“Might you’re broke and ain’t got the carfare maybe?” 
Sigmund inquired, and the young lady nodded, whereupon 
Sigmund reached into his breast pocket. “I don’t ask your name 
or your address but here is my card,” he said, fumbling in a well 
filled pocketbook, “‘and I think I’ve got enough here to send you 
back to New York. What is the carfare one way?” 

She looked straight ahead of her without replying. 

“And naturally that would include meals,” Sigmund added, 
“and an upper.” 

The young lady shook her head. 

“Well, a lower then,” Sigmund said. 

“T couldn’t do it,” she replied. ‘You don’t know anything 
about me.” 

“To I have to know?” he demanded. “You look like a respect- 
able young lady and von unsere Leute too, ain’t it?” 

She nodded again. 

“Then what are you talking nonsense?” he exclaimed. “Over 
thirty-five years I’ve been in the cloak and suit business, and I 
wish that in all that time I wouldn’t have took a chance on any 
worse credit proposition than you are. You could get your 
job back, couldn’t you?” 

“T think so,” she said. “I worked (Continued on page 207) 
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ROM the foot of the lake where 

most of the camps were, every- 

body had been driven out by 

the forest-fire. Among those who 
fled up to our end and took temporary 
quarters on the hotel reservation was my 
friend, the Native Genius. 

My friend, the Native Genius, was a 
cowboy before he became a painter. He 
is a great man now and so regarded in our 
Eastern art circles, but in his feelings and 
his language he’s still a cowboy. He also 
is an historian of the folk-lore of the Old 
West that has ridden over the ultimate 
hill of the last free grazing and vanished 
forever and ever, alas! With none of the 
conscious effort which so often marks such 
an undertaking, he can twine a fragrant 
fictional boscage upon the solid trellis of 
remembered fact and make you like it. To 
my way of thinking, this is not the least 
of his gifts. Indeed not. 

He joined us the evening before, bringing 
the tools of his trade and various finished 
or unfinished canvases. During the night 
my slumber was at intervals distracted by 
the far-off wails of a wind-instrument in 
travail. It was as though some one, en- 
raged by its stubborn defiance, had put the 
thing to the torture. Distance muffled 
those moaning outcries but in them, pierc- 
ing through the curtains of my sleepiness, 
were torment and anguish. 

In the morning early, when I walked 
past the row of log houses at the farther 
side of the grounds, I came upon the 
author of this outrage. A male of the 
refugees sat at an open window and con- 
tended with a haunted saxophone for the lost soul of a ghostly 
tune. 

He was young enough to have optimism. On the other hand, 
he was old enough to know better. He had the look about him— 
a wearied and red-eyed and a wannish look it was—of one who 
never knows when he is licked. Except among amateur musicians 
I would regard this as an admirable trait. 

My friend was squatted on the top step of his cabin, two num- 
bers on beyond. He greeted me and the new-born day with a 
wide yawn. 

“Would you maybe like to buy a horn?” he asked, and flirted 
with his thumb toward the place next-door-but-one. 

“T don’t think so,” I answered. 

“I’m making a special inducement,” he said. ‘“There’s a man’s 
hide goes with it.” 

His mien changed then from the murderous to the resigned. 
a me away from here,” he pleaded. “I don’t know which 
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distresses me the most—the sight of so much suffering or the 
sound of it.” ; 

We went by the scene of the unfinished crime and sat in thee 
of the hotel veranda with the lake below us, blinking like a liv 
turquoise in its rough matrix of gray mountains. The wind was 
in our favor there; to our ears reached only faint broken straits 
of that groaning and that bleating. But from other sources othet 
interruptions ensued, all calculated to disturb the pious reflectious 
of the elderly. : 

A domestic group, exercising rights of squatter sovereigily 
on the slope of the lawn in a tent, emerged therefrom ands 
about us. Of parents there was but the customary pair but of 
offspring there were seven or eight and although plainly of the 
same brood, a family resemblance marking each as brother # 
sister to the rest, these latter seemed miraculously all to bet 
substantially the same age or thereabouts. The father told 3 
neighbor fifty yards away of their narrow escape; the 
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joined in and was shrill in her lamentations for a threatened home- 
stead over the hills across the water; the overalled little ones got 
underfoot and scuffled around and by their loud childish clamor 
still further interfered with our ruminations. 

Then one of the big red busses hooted and drove up and dis- 


- Zorged upon us a locust plague of arriving tourists. The re- 


sponsible strangers went within to claim reservations but the 
juveniles inundated the porches and the lawn, giving hearty in- 
dorsement to the scenery and taking snap-shots of it, and inquir- 
ing where souvenir postcards might be had and whether the 

ing was any good here; and so on and so forth, according to 
their tribal habits. Hillocks of hand-baggage accumulated about 
us and trunks descended from a panting auto-truck in a thunder- 
Ous cascade. A bobbed-haired camera bandit in search of pictur- 
esque local types came within easy shooting distance and aimed 

weapon at us, asking no leave of her victims but shooting re- 
Peatedly at will; and she wore riding breeches and boots. 
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Good Sam. Somebody lets out a gosh-awful yell and we see Al sailing out of the window. 
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aboard the train. -An 
oversized youth stum- 
bled with his large un- 
disciplined feet against 
an outlying suitcase 
and struck the wall and 
caromed off and almost 
upset us from our tilted 
chairs. Here plainly 
was anundergraduate— 
a perfect characteristic 
specimen. He was in 
the immature summer 
plumage. 

“T always feel sorry 
for one of those college 
boys this season of the 
year in this climate,” 
said my friend as the 
gigantic fledgling 
lunged away toward 
the boat dock. “It’s 
too late for his coon- 
skin ulster and too early 
yet for him to tie a 
handkerchief around his 
scalp and go_ bear- 
headed.” 

He arose, tagging me 
on the arm. 

“Let’s ramble down 
the line a piece,” he 
suggested, “and maybe 
find us a hollow snag to 
hide in. After what I 
went through last night 
my nerves ain’t what they used to be, if they ever were.” 

Below the creek we quit the paved highway and took the lower 
trail. Through the brush we could see where the vast blue eye of 
the lake had quit winking and was beginning to scowl. The wind 
must have changed quarters; it no longer brought us smells of 
ashes and char, but a fresher sweeter smell as of rain gathering; 
and puffed clouds were forming over the range to the westward. 
The sunshine shut itself off with the quickness of a stage effect. 
Along the shore toward us limped a blackened smudge of a man, 
like a ranger turned chimney-sweep. For a fact, that precisely 
was what he was—Melber, assistant chief of the park forestry 
service. From tiredness he was crippled. He could shamble and 
that was about all. 

“Well, we’ve got her whipped,” he told us, and leaned against 
a tree. He left smears like burnt cork on the bark where his 
shoulders rubbed. “This breeze hauling around ought to finish 
the job. She’ll burn herself out before dark, with or wre 














showers. I’m on my way 
now to long-distance to 
notify the chief we won’t 
need any more reinforce- 
ments.” 

“Much damage?” 

“The colony is saved. 
By back-firing we held 
the flames on the upper 
edge of the road leading 
in from the station. But 
Ordman’s ranch is gone 
up in smoke, and the 
Colfax and Webster saw- 
mill and eighteen thou- 
sand acres of the hand- 
somest virgin pine on 
this side of the Divide. 
Man, you’d weep to see 
those raped woodlands— 
and all because some 
fool hiker didn’t have 
sense enough to put out 
his cigaret! Or hers, as 
the case might be!” He 
grinned through his mask 
and we were reminded 
of negro minstrels. 

“How close up did the 
burn get to my shebang?” 
inquired the Native 
Genius. 

‘‘Dog-gone close, 
Charley. But that wasn’t 
the big blaze—that was 
the other blaze which 
broke out soon after mid- 
night. We got her—the 
second one, I mean— 
licked just over the rise 
behind your studio. My 
force fought till they 
dropped and even that 
bunch of I. W. W.’s that 
they rushed in on the 
special from Spokane did 
fairly well. I’ve revised 
some of my opinions 
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there’s a million dead nf 
cinders in the grass 
around your cottage right 
now, Charley. And your 
back corral fence is all 

scorched. 

“T leave it to you— 
wouldn’t you think with 
that first example before 
our eyes that everybody 
in both gangs would have 
sense enough not to be 
careless? But you never 
¢an tell, can you? When most of the crew knocked off late last 
night, seeing she was under control, one idiot goes and builds a 
fire to heat himself up a pot of coffee. Would you believe it?— 
with the timber all just so much punk and tinder after this long 
dry spell, he kindles a rousing big blaze right among the down- 
stuff and then drops off to sleep? 

“Well, I don’t much blame him for wanting to sleep—I’m 
dead on my own feet this minute—but to make a fire that size in 
such a place! He’s the kind that would call out the standing army 
to kill a cockroach! Well, when this poor half-wit wakes up, the 
fire is running through the tree tops for a quarter of a mile south 
of him and we’ve got another battle on our hands that lasts until 
broad daybreak. 

‘It’s a God’s blessing we had the outfit and the emergency 
apparatus handy.” 

“‘Who’s the guilty party?” 

“Not one of my staff, you can gamble on that. And not one of 
the Spokane gang either. It was a green hand—fellow named 
Seymour, working as a brakeman on the railroad and one of the 
_ volunteers who refused to take any pay. And he was square 
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enough to own up to what he’d done, too. Oh, I guess he had 
good intentions. But, thunderation, good intentions have ruined 
empires! 

“Well, I’ve got to be getting along. I’m certainly going to 
put somebody’s nice clean bathroom on the bum as soon as 
I get through telephoning.” 

Melber straightened himself and lurched off into the second- 
growth. He moved like a very old man, his blistered hands 
dangling. 

‘What he just now said about good intentions puts me in mind 
of Samson Goodhue,” said Charley. “There was one of the best 
paving contractors Hell ever had.” I knew what the expression 
on his face meant. It meant he was letting down a men 
tentacle like a baited hook into a thronged private fish-pool of 
reminiscence. Scenting copy, I encouraged him. 

“What about this Samson person?” 

“I’m fixing to tell you,” he promised. “This looks to me like 
good loafing place.” ; 

We reposed side by side on a lichened log with our toes gouging 
the green moss, and he unfolded the scroll of his fancy. 
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¥ dynamite is dangling 
by from the dog’s neck. Good Sam 


yells at him to go away, but 
the dog thinks that’s only play. 


Like I was just now telling you, his name was Samson Good- 
hue. So you can see how easy it was to twist that around 
into Good Samaritan and then to render that down for kitchen 
use into Good Sam. It was a regular trick name and highly 
Suitable, seeing that he counted that day lost which, as the poet 
Says, its low descending sun didn’t find him trying to help some- 

ly out of a jam. 

In fact, he really made a profession out of it. You might 
say he was an expert promoter. He wasn’t one of your meek and 
lowly ones, though. ; 

They say the meek shall inherit the earth but I reckon not 
until everybody else is through with it. 

Not Good Sam. He was just as pushing and determinated and 
persisting in his work as though he was taking orders for enlarging 
crayon portraits. And probably it wasn’t his fault that about 
every time he tackled a job of philanthropping the scheme 
seemed to go wrong. You had to give him credit for that. But 
after a while it got so that when the word spread that Good Sam 
Was going around doing good, smart people ran for cover. They 


didn’t know but what it might be their turn next, and they 






figured they’d had enough hard luck already 
without calling in a specialist. 

I remember like it was yesterday the first time 
I ever saw him operating—down in Triple Falls, 
this state. I hadn’t been there very long. Winter- 
time had driven a bunch of us beef-herders in off 
the range and we were encouraging the saloon 
industry—in fact, you might say we were prac- 
tically supporting it. That was before I quit. I 
haven’t taken a drink for fifteen years now but, 
at that, I figure I’m even with the game. The day 
I quit I had enough to last me fifteen years. 

Good Sam hadn’t been there much longer than 
we had. He blew in from somewhere back East 
and to look at him you’d have said offhand that 
here was just an average pilgrim, size sixteen-and- 
a-half collar, three-dollar pants, addicted to five- 
cent cigars and a drooping mustache; otherwise 
no distinguishing marks. He didn’t look a thing 
in the world like a genius. His gifts were hidden. 
But it didn’t take him long to begin showing them. 

One bright cold morning Whiz Bollinger came 
in from his place proudly riding in a brand-new 
buckboard that had cost him thirty-two dollars, 
and right in front of Billy Grimm’s filling-station 
the cayuse he was driving balked on him. You 
understand I’m speaking of a filling-station in the 
old-fashioned sense. We'd read about automobiles 
and seen pictures of them but they hadn’t pene- 
trated to our parts as yet. If a fellow was going 
somewhere by himself he generally rode a hoss and 
if he was moving his womenfolks he packed ’em in 
a prairie-schooner. Sometimes he’d let ’em live in 
one for a few years so they could have constant 
change of scene and air. I recall one day a bunch 
of old-timers were discussing the merits of different 
wagons—Old Hickory and South Bend and even 
Conestoga—and old Mar’m Whitaker spoke up 
andsays: ‘Well, boys, I always have claimed and 
always will that the Murphey wagon is the best 
one they is for raisin’ a family in.” 

So Billy Grimm’s sign was a pile of empty beer 
kegs racked up alongside the front door. Some- 
times in mild weather he’d have another sign— 
some wayfarer that had been overtaken just as he 
got outside and was sleeping it off on the sidewalk. After the 
first of November all the flies in the state that didn’t have any- 
where else to go went to Billy’s place and wintered there. He 
was Montana’s leading house-fly fancier. He was getting his 
share of my patronage and I happened to be on the spot when 
this Bollinger colt decided to stop right where he was and stay 
there until he froze solid. 

You know how it is when a hoss goes balky. In less than no 
time at all the entire leisure class of Triple Falls were assembled, 
giving advice about how to get that hoss started again. They 
twisted his ear and they tried stoving in his ribs by kicking him 
in the side and they pushed against his hind quarters and dragged 
at the bit, and through it all that wall-eyed, Roman-nosed plug 
remained just as stationary as an Old Line Republican. Along- 
side of him, the Rock of Gibraltar would seem downright restless. 

And then this Samson Goodhue comes bulging into the circle 
and takes charge. “Stand back, everybody, please,” he says, 
“while I show you how to unbalk a horse. Get me a few pieces 
of kindling wood, somebody,” he says, “‘and some paper or some 
straw or something.’ Various persons hurry off in all directions, 
eager to obey. In every crowd there are plenty of suckers who'll 


. carry out any kind of orders if somebody who acts authoritative 


will give them. So when they’ve assembled his supplies for him 
he makes a little pile of ’em on the packed snow right under the 
cayuse’s belly and is preparing to scratch a match and telling 
Whiz Bollinger to climb back on his seat and take a strong grip 
on the reins, when Mrs. Oliver J. Doheny, who’s among the few 
ladies present, interferes with the proceedings. 

Now this here Mrs. Oliver J. Doheny is at that remote period 
our principal reform element. She’s ’specially strong on cruelty 
to dumb beasts, being heartily against it. It’s only been a few 
weeks before this that a trapper trails down from across the in- 
ternational boundary with one of those big Canada bobcats that 
he’s caught in a trap and he’s got it on exhibition in a cage in 
Hyman Frieder’s Climax clothing store, when Mrs. Doheny hap- 
pens along and sees how the thing sort of drags one foot where 
the trap pinched it and she begins (Continued on page — 











I, Rose Wilder Lane, am the 


Only Truly HAPPY Person I Know 


And I Discovered 


the ejecret of 
Happiness on 


the Day | Tried to 





AM a happy person even though once I was so desperately 


miserable that I tried to kill myself. 
My present complete happiness is my only claim to 
distinction, but I realize that it is a stupendous one. It 
means—almost—that I am unique. If there are other happy 
persons in this world, they are certainly few. In all the popula- 
tions between San Francisco and Bagdad I have never met 
another happy person. 

Once upon a time, as we all know, there was a king who sent 
out messengers to find a happy man and bring back his shirt. 
After many years they found such a man—but he had no shirt. 
The moral was that riches don’t bring happiness, but that 
poverty does. The idea is idiotic. 

Anyone who may be pursuing a-similar quest today is welcome 
to choose from my dozen or more expensive and very becoming 
blouses. Any king or millionaire who wishes to abdicate his 
throne in my favor need only mention it; I accept with pleasure. 
On the other hand, if I spend my declining days—as I not im- 
probably may—in an old ladies’ home, or as a beggar sitting on 
the steps of a mosque in Oriental sunshine, I shall not mind. 
The number of shirts or other possessions that one may have, or 
not have, has nothing to do with happiness. 

Everywhere people want to be happy. Hardly anyone is. 
Yet there is no reason why everyone shouldn’t be happy. 

I have learned how to be happy. 

The gift of a “happy nature” was not one of those in my 
cradle. I was not a happy child. Few children are happy. The 
myth of happy childhood is created by adults, sighing, ‘“‘Back- 
ward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight! Make me a child 
again ” The adult is perfectly safe, knowing that Time will 
not do it. 

Children are piteous little creatures confronted by a world 
with which they are quite unprepared to deal. Pain is their 
teacher, even in such simple facts as that fire will burn and cats 
scratch. The best—and the worst—that can be done for a child, 
is to shelter him from facts; this is merely postponing the natural 
miseries of childhood to a later date. 

In my own case, this postponing was impossible, though my 
parents did their best. I was an only child; and I was three 
years old when the last of seven successive years of crop failure 
on the Dakota prairies ruined my prosperous farmer-father, 
complications of work, worry and diphtheria left him an invalid, 
and our house burned. My mother was barely twenty-one. 
I stood beside her at the window, my eyes just above the sill, on 
the July harvest day when she watched a hail-storm drive into 
the ground the hundreds of acres of ripe wheat that would have 
paid the mortgages. 

I was taken away from home, and told nothing—kind adults 
answering my questions with “Hush!” until I asked no more— 
during those weeks when my father and mother were expected 
to die of diphtheria, and I knew it. And later it was I, alone in 
the kitchen and helpfully trying to put more wood in the stove, 
who set fire to the house. My mother was still ill in bed. She 
saved herself and me, but nothing else. I quite well remember 
watching the house burn, with everything we owned in the 
world, and knowing that I had done it. 

I was always very quiet. No one knew what went on in my 
mind. Because I loved my parents I would not let them suspect 
that I was suffering. I concealed from them how much I felt their 
poverty, their struggles and disappointments. These filled my 
life, magnified like horrors in a dream. My father and mother 
were courageous, even gaily so. They did everything possible to 
make me happy, and [ gallantly responded with an effort to 
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persuade them that they were succeeding. But all unsus- 
pected, I lived through a childhood that was a nightmare. 

When I was seven, I was a sullen-looking, barefoot child, 
whose home was a one-roomed log cabin in the Ozarks. From 
that log cabin and its few acres of poor, uncleared land my 
parents have built Rocky Ridge Farm, which would be a country 
estate in England, a chateau in France. But that year they had 
only the cabin and their courage. Too poor to buy a cow, we 
lived on corn bread and a very little fat pork, with wild berries 
and nuts. I was barefoot under protest. My father and mother 
would have kept me in shoes, but I pretended that I wanted to 
go barefoot, and stormed until they let me. I knew what shoes 
cost. 

I have since seen something of human barbarities, in the Near 
East and elsewhere, but they were no surprise to me. No sensi- 
tive child who has gone to school from a poverty-besieged home, 
in patched clothes, with second-hand books, fails to learn that 
human beings are barbarous. Schoolmates demonstrate that. 

In a few years we were not so poor. My clothes were pretty 
and my books were new. But the attitude taken toward me by 
the girls and boys still persisted, and I was too shy, too sensitive, 
to break it down. I was not invited to parties; I was “‘left out.” 
I was hurt and lonely. And I knew that I would be happy, if 
only I could be pretty and popular, “like other girls.” It seemed 
to me that I might escape from myself, be like other girls, if I 
could escape from the small town. 


T SEVENTEEN I was proudly self-supporting and in a city. I 
was not unpopular, I had discovered that I was pretty 
enough, and my clothes were all that I desired. Living offered 
pleasant possibilities—and the greatest of these was the escape from 
living offered by a book. At every opportunity I fled from living 
and slammed the covers of a book behind me. I did not realize 
that I was doing this, but when I found Schopenhauer, with his 
central doctrine that life is pain, I swallowed it whole. It is 
noteworthy that young people usually do. I was too young to be 
struck by the fact that Schopenhauer himself spent his life in 
enthusiastic effort to prove that no effort is worth making. 

Then I fell in love. Now people in love are not happy, but 
they always think they are going to be. Being in love is a delirious 
process of gathering together all imagined happinesses, and be- 
lieving that some other human being is the sum of them. You 
will be happy when you get it. The conclusion is almost mathe- 
matical. Millions of young people arrive at it, just as we did. 
When we were married we would be happy ever after. 

The numbers of persons who are not happy, though married, 
should have suggested to us that there was a flaw somewhere 
in our reasoning. But it didn’t. 

We were married, and we were not happy. 

In those days a seriously unhappy marriage was supposed to 
wreck two lives. The point of view is old-fashioned, now when 
so many lives survive so many marriages. Yet there still exist mil- 
lions of persons who think they would be happy if they were not 
married. Their thought-process is exactly the opposite of falling 
in love. They now gather together all their unhappiness, and 
imagine that wife or husband is the sum of them. They would 
be happy if they could get rid of it. : 

The number of persons who are not happy, though unmarried, 
should suggest that there is a flaw in this reasoning. Marriage, 
in fact, has no more to do with happiness than material possessions 
have. 

The value of my own experience with marriage was that it 
made me as unhappy as anyone can possibly be. If only the 
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usual events of the usual marriage had happened to me, I should 
probably have accepted them and managed to live without 
being either happy or greatly unhappy. Most people do, and I 
am not an unusual person. The things that did happen were 
tragedies, and my unhappiness was no negative thing. 
Unhappiness can be as vital an emotion as anger or hate. 
Mine was. Such unhappiness is not a sentimental woe that ex- 
Presses itself in sighs. It breeds clear, rational thinking. 


Quite simply, there seemed to be no need of struggling through 
fifty years or so to an inevitable end which might as easily 
come now. 

All this time, to all outward appearance, I had been living 


I decided one morning to kill myself, and at 
once I felt better. I felt, as one does in illness when the fever 
goes, a little weak but blessedly cool and convalescent. Some 
friends had been invited to luncheon; (Continued on page 140) 
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normally enough. 











The Story So Far: 


FTER a robbery in Deauville, Berry 
A Baline, international crook, eludes 
the police and escapes to England 
planning to sail from the Isle of Wight for the 
United States on a small German liner, the 
Wilbert Gollin. Motoring through the Devon 
country on his way to the steamer, he discovers 
near Dartmoor an overturned car whose driver 
has been killed. 

He examines the dead man’s wallet, finding 
in it a passport for Johnson Craigie of Wisdom, 
North Dakota, and a ticket for a cabin on the 
Wilbert Gollin. Baline changes clothes and 
papers with the dead man, taking the other’s 
name. As Johnson Craigie, he notifies the 
police of the death of Berry Baline, 
and later boards the steamer, re- 
solving to give up his criminal 
career and to live straight there- 
alter. 

But a sailor on the Wilbert Gol- 
lin furtively hands him a small 
package. Upon examination, he 
discovers that it contains a price 
less diamond necklace. 

Baline realizes _ that 
Craigie must have been a 
crook, too, a member of 

gang, and that as 
Craigie he will be ex- 
pected to deliver the 
necklace to the chief of 
the gang. Baline is 
puzzled by the lack of 
publicity about the theft 
of so valuable a piece of 
jewelry, but he deter- 
mines to find the owner of the neck- 
lace and to return it, even though 
by so doing he will incur the enmity 
of the gang. 

He reasons that, in order to keep 
the necklace from being discovered 
by customs inspectors, the chief 
of the gang will have some one 
board the boat just outside quaran- 
tine—and that a newspaper man will be the most likely agent. 
lo test this theory, he leaves the jewel case in his stateroom 
where it is picked up by just such a man. But Baline keeps the 
necklace in his pocket and is passed by the customs officers 
without question. 

From the steamer he goes to the Plaza, there eluding the mem- 
bers of the gang who have followed him. Then he outfits himself 
at a shop, discarding Craigie’s clothes. From the shop he goes to 
the Hotel Winser, where he registers as Wilbert Clarke, confident 
that he has escaped from the gang. 

At a table in the hotel dining-room he sees a girl who attracts 
him as no other woman has ever done. He feels that she is the 
only girl he could ever fall in love with. While he is waiting for his 
order, the waiter brings him a note scrawled ona menu. It states 
that he has been recognized as Berry Baline and is in grave 
danger. The waiter tells him that this note was written by the 











































girl. 

Baline goes at once to his room, but hears voices inside. Fear- 
ful of discovery, he enters a room across the hall. While he is in 
hiding there the girl comes in. Seeinz him, she hums a song for 
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“C.‘Suppose,’’ I said, “we play we're 
old friends and I’ve taken you to 
dinner.’’ For a moment I thought 
the girl would burst into real sobs. 
“Gee, you're regular!”? she said. 





the benefit of the men outside whose voices he has heard, warning 
him in whispers to remain there as the hotel is watched. 

Then, gathering up an evening wrap, she leaves the room. Is 
she a thief, Baline wonders, one of the gang, or—what? 
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HENEVER, at the theater, I see a man dive be- 

neath a bed, I know—whether it be melodrama or 

naughty French farce—that shortly the gentleman 

will be dragged forth by the heels, to be belabored 
by the outraged husband or handcuffed by the detective. In 
either case, it has always seemed to me that the man beneath the 
bed has had the worst of it. 
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To hide standing up; to crouch maybe—but not to lie prostrate, 
awaiting an ignominious capture. And especially not now, when 

covery meant, I was beginning to feel certain, short shrift for 
Berry Baline. Quick though the wit of the girl called Rose—a 
lovely name, I thought—might be, had proven to be, I could not 
ttust myself entirely to it in a matter that might very well in- 
volve my life. 

After all, who lets others make his decisions is born to failure. 
The shabby world is filled with those who say, “‘So-and-so told me 
thus; Such-a-one promised this; if What’s-his-name had only 
arrived . . .”” But the crook who runs alone is still running 
when those who run in packs have been pulled down by the dogs 
of the law. : 


Illustrations by 
John La Gatta 


I had never yet, at the be- 

hest of another, put myself in 

a position of jeopardy. And 

now, when I needed to be 

alert and ready to defend my- 

self, seemed the last occasion 

on which to deprive myself of 

the opportunities for defense. 

There are those of cynical 

mind who scoff at the possi- 

bility of love at first sight. 

Yet how else account for the 

fact that I, who worked alone, 

in opposition to all that experi- 

ence and reason advised, dived 

beneath the bed at the behest 

of the girl called Rose? Faith 

in her good intent, in her 

sound judgment, in her su- 

perior knowledge of the situa- 

tion, would never, by them- 

selves, have directed me to an 

action contrary to my own 

estimate of the proper thing 

to be done. Yet, like a foot- 

man caught in dereliction with a chambermaid, or 

like any bungling second-story worker, or like any 

absurd character of the theater, I crowded under- 

neath the bed. There for ten minutes I cowered. 

But though I lifted the spread and listened, I 

heard no words from the next room. Not only, I 

soon decided, had Rose managed to keep the others 

from this room, but they had probably left the 

other room. It seemed to me that I had heard the 

soft closing of the door almost immediately after 

Rose had departed. Panic is quick to attract those shut in, un- 

able to see a threatened danger. I visualized the room filling 

with armed and desperate men, silently grinning as they awaited 
my emergence from my hiding-place. 

Well, if they knew I lay hid here, there was but one thing to 
do—face them. On all fours I scrambled from beneath the bed, 
my automatic in my hand, feeling as absurd as I must have 
looked, when I discovered that the room was empty of humanity 
save for myself. I need not have hidden at all; I need not have 
sacrificed that dignity which, pitiful though it sounds, was an 
attribute to which I had clung desperately during many years of 
evil-doing. Perhaps, though, it wasn’t dignity; maybe it was 
mere bravado. But whichever it was, it helped me to save my 
face, when saving my face was all that served to save my soul. 
Take away the last remnant of pride and what have you left of 
what has been a human being? 

I had run from danger many times; I had hidden from it when 
hiding seemed the only thing to do; but I had never been ridic- 
ulous in either act, and I had been ridiculous now. And had been 
made so by the word of a girl whom I didn’t know, who, for all I 
could prove to the contrary, was as great a criminal as ever I had 
been. 

Climbing to my feet, dusting my knees, arranging my awry tie, 
I was more dangerous in that moment, I think, than ever I had 
been in my life before. Had there been any of my pursuers 
present in the room I would have gone into action against them 
without prelude. 
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For I felt hurt in my 
intelligence. Suppose the 
girl had wished to have 
me captured without 
danger? How easy to 
have achieved this by 
getting me first to dis- 
card my defenses, by 
getting me to adopt a 
position where defense 
would be hopeless? 
But there is a certain 
something above intelli- 
gence, and, ridiculous 
though I felt, I was glad 
that I had obeyed that 
certain something. For 
no reason on earth save 
the fact that she ap- 
pealed to me, I had 
trusted Rose. Well, I 
told myself, my trust 
had been justified. And 
so my feeling of absurd- 
ity melted away from 
me. And with the going 
of this unwelcome feeling, 
my wit returned to me. 
Rose had saved me 
from immediate discov- 
ery. That argued along 
with the warning which 
she had sent me in the 
restaurant, that she was 
notin sympathy with the 
gang who sought the im- 
personator of Johnson 
Craigie—myself. She 
might, of course, be a 
thief, might want the 
necklace for herself, but 
—well, these were puz- 
zles which must await a 
later solution. I smiled 
at myself. Ina moment 
as filled with peril as any 
I had ever lived through, 
I could find time to 
analyze a girl. If I must 
be such a jackass as to 
dally with thoughts of 
a girl’s charms, charms 
which could never pos- 











sibly mean anything to 








Berry Baline, ex-crook, 
I’d better leave such 
silliness to a safer time 
and occasion. 

So I tiptoed toward the bath which separated the two bed- 
rooms. Cautiously I peeped around the edge of the door; I 
crossed the room and peered into the next toom. Fripperies still 
lay upon the bed, but a woman’s hat and wrap were missing. 
The venomous-voiced man who had suggested that Rose get her 
things and they go, had been obeyed. I flushed again with un- 
reasoning anger at the thought of the ten unnecessary minutes I 
had lain beneath the bed. 

In those ten minutes I might have got far away. Then I won- 
dered how far I could have gone. I shook my head; not so very 
far, I began to believe. In the first place, the gang interested in 
the recovery of the necklace had been able, despite all my 
cleverness, to locate me at this hotel. Not only that, but in the 
short interval that had elapsed between my departure from my 
room and my return, the gang had managed to put at least two 
of its members in my room. It was unreasonable to assume that, 
merely because I had eluded them for a moment, watch of this 
hotel had ceased 

Indeed, Rose had warned me that the hotel was watched. She 
had been straightforward enough thus far; it was silly to doubt 
her statement, especially as my own common sense assured me 
that she spoke truth. 

But she had also advised me not to leave the hotel. Grant, if I 
would, her good faith; yet I could not grant her the possession of 
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wisdom superior to my own in a matter such as this. I couldn't 
hide long in her room. The longer I remained here the more cer- 
tain the gang would be that I lurked somewhere in the building. 
For it was a thousand to one shot that the exits from the hotel 
were guarded carefully. Sooner or later, then, I’d be faced witha 
choice of alternatives: to surrender the necklace to those who 
sought it, and gain such mercy as they might be inclined to show 
me, or summon the police to my aid. The first alternative I dis- 
missed at once; stubbornness and sanity combined in my decision. 
I'd not give in to men whom so far I’d outwitted; that was stub- 
bornness. They’d probably murder me out of hand if I did; that 
was sanity. As for the police—I’d buried Berry Baline; I’d not 
assist the police in his exhumation until there was no other 
possible way of escape. 

The longer I waited the more certain would the gang be that I 
was in the hotel. The departure of the venomous-voiced man 
with Rose and the others was no indication that the search had 
relaxed. Indeed, if anything, it was an indication of the con- 
fidence of the venomous-voiced man that his followers would 
apprehend me. I wondered if he was the “Chief.” There’d been 
a peremptory quality in his voice that indicated that, if he were 
not the Chief, he was at least an important under-officer. 

But his identity was of no matter at the moment. I must col- 
cern myself only with the trifling matter of escape. It was a 
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that must be taken. 
And yet, at the door- 
knob, I hesitated. Sup- 
pose I stepped into the 
hall—what then? Even 
if no one still lurked in 
my room—what of it? 
I couldn’t leave the 
hotel. Unless—I were 
disguised. 

Now disguise doesn’t 
exist, not as ordinarily 
the word is understood. 
No man can change his 
features so as to deceive 
an alert crook or de- 
tective. But apparel can 
be so changed that aided 
by surprise one can pass 
by the most watchful 
person. If, for example, 
one expects a gentleman 
in formal afternoon 
dress, one hardly be- 
stows a glance upon a 
ragged beggar. 

I had been too confi- 
dent, when I fled from 
the Plaza, that I had 
escaped my followers. 
Either that, or unhappy 
coincidence had led to 
their discovery of me at 
the Winser. But I was 
sure, with that cer- 
tainty born of despera- 
tion, that if I once again 
eluded them, it would be 
a permanent escape. 
Give me just three min- 
utes’ start, and a skill 
acquired of long practise 
would get me clear. 

But if I went down to 
the lobby in evening 
clothes and stepped into 
a taxi from the sidewalk 

But, if there is 
not always a way where 
there is a will, there is a 
way where there is wit. 
The old adage may not 
be true, but it suggests 











possibilities. 








Rose?” The chief shrugged. “‘If the lady’s discomfort irks you—of course.” 


that seemed hopeless. But I have discovered that there are occa- 
sions when boldness serves better than wit, and if one can form 
an alliance between the two, there is no such thing as hopelessness. 

I figured the situation as it would appear to the gang. They 
believed me somewhere in the hotel. They knew, from my failure 
to have done so already, that I did not intend to give the necklace 
to the police. Whether or not they knew that I was not Johnson 
Craigie turned traitor, but an impersonator of Craigie, didn’t 
matter. Of course, if Rose knew me to be Berry Baline, it was not 
unreasonable to suppose that the others knew the same thing. 

Now, their figuring might very well be that along in the middle 
of the night, hoping that their guard would be relaxed, I’d slip 
out into the street, to drop into their clutches. The last thing 
they’d figure would be that I, who now hid, would in a moment 
become bold to the point of rashness. Yet only by becoming reck- 
less could I hope to escape them. 

But a man may be reckless without going crazy. Though the 
guard on this corridor might have been withdrawn, I could wager 
my soul that it had not been withdrawn down-stairs. The only 
Treason, indeed, that it would be relaxed on this floor would be be- 
cause the gang would avoid arousing the attention of the hotel 
Management. But this latter consideration was an important 
one, and one that made me feel fairly confident that, if I stepped 
out into the hall, I’d not be disturbed. Anyway, this was a risk 


Impulsively I went to 
the telephone. To the 
telephone girl I said, 
“A bell-boy, at once.” 

Now the observation of little things marks the difference be- 
tween a successful crook and one who ends his days in prison. 
You will remember that a white gleam on the bank of the River 
Dart led me to my impersonation of Craigie, an impersonation 
that had saved me from arrest within the next two days. I now 
put into use a bit of observation gleaned early this evening, which 
was that the bell-boys at the Winser were not the tiny pages that 
one sees at many hotels, but were, all whom I had seen, full-grown 
men, or stalwart youths. The clothing of a Winser bell-boy might 
very well fit me. Anyway, needs must when the Devil drives. 

I waited, and no immured maiden ever prayed more ardently 
for the arrival of a man than I prayed that my observation had 
not been wrong, and that a man, no boy, would answer my sum- 
mons. Well, the prayers not solely of the good win response; even 
a crook’s prayers are answered on occasion. For the boy whom 
I admitted was as tall as I, and as heavily built. Indeed, had I not 
taken him completely by surprise, it is more than possible that I 
would not have been able to continue this narration of my ad- 
ventures. He might have overcome me and delivered me 
ignominiously to the police. Imagine it—Berry Baline overcome 
by a bell-boy! Well, I wasn’t. 

It was not a time when I could take chances; the boy might be 
amenable to bribery, but if not—exposure! So as he stood at 
polite attention I hit him—only once—flush on the jaw. mt 
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Then I caught him as he sagged and eased his fall to the floor. 

Oh, it was indefensible, cowardly, if you will. I can only 
palliate my recital by adding that when I left him, minus his 
uniform, neatly trussed with valise straps which I found in the 
room, and gagged with a towel, I placed a twenty-dollar bill in his 
palm. His fingers closed over it greedily, and I know that he felt 
well repaid for the knock-out. 

Behold me, then, Berry Baline, international crook, one known 
as a “‘gentleman thief,” one who could acquit himself decently 
in any drawing-room, stepping into the corridor in the meek mas- 
querade of a bell-boy. True, the uniform I wore was a bit too 
tight, but who would notice that? I adjusted the round cap at an 
angle and strode boldly down the hall. 

An elevator stopped to take on a lady and gentleman, and I 
entered the lift with them. The elevator man stared at me, and 
I felt an uneasy feeling of having committed an error. The feel- 
ing was justified at the next floor. For the lift stopped, and a man 
entered. I recognized him as the clerk who had assigned me a 
room earlier this evening. 

“What are you doing here?” he demanded. ‘Why don’t you 
use the service elevator?” 

I mumbled an indistinguishable reply which increased _ his 
choler. At the ground floor he beckoned to the captain of the 
bell- boys. 

“Why the devil don’t you teach these boys their duties?” de- 
manded the clerk. ‘‘Who is this chap, anyway? I don’t remem- 
ber having seen him before,”’ he added. 


GREW rigid, prepared to make a dash for it. This was too 
I much; that Berry Baline, who had managed to elude the 
cleverest detectives of two continents, should succumb at last be- 
cause of the suspicions of a hotel clerk! 

But, instead of collaring me, the bell-captain murmured an 
apology to the clerk. ‘‘He’s a new boy—ain’t had time to break 
him in. I'll bawl him out.” 

The clerk, slightly mollified, moved—with that grandeur pos- 
sessed only by hotel clerks and cigar salesmen—on about his busi- 
ness. The bell captain scowled at me. 

“You're a wise guy, aincha?” he snarled. ‘Blowin’ the whole 
game as like as not. Who told you to dress up this way?” 

The waiter who had brought me the warning message from the 
girl called Rose; and now this bell-captain. For certainly the 
waiter had been allied with the girl, and the bell-captain—where 
did he stand? 

“And who told you to get fresh with your betters?” I snapped. 

“Well, you might get us all in Dutch,” he grumbled. “If the 
Chief is stickin’ in a phony bell-hop why doesn’t he tip me off to 
the play?” 

“Because there’s no need for it,” I told him. 

“There’s need for me to get you out before all the other bell- 
hops is gabbin’ among themselves about you, and gettin’ me in 
wrong,” he retorted. 

“Well, don’t talk about it—hustle me out, then,” I ordered. 

He led me down a flight of stairs, then through passages that 
seemed interminable, to the bell-boys’ room. I had found, in- 
stead of an enemy, an ally, and that he scolded and fumed made 
no difference in the quality of his alliance. 

I refused to answer his questions; merely told him that I’d 
obeyed the Chief’s orders, and demanded that he give me clothing 
in which to walk out of the hotel. 

“Well, all I can say is that the Chief must be gettin’ simple,” he 
said. ‘Puttin’ in a phony bell-hop, and not ribbin’ me up so’s I 
can have an alibi ready——” 

“Tell him about it—not me,” I counseled. 

The incredible had come true. In a suit that belonged to the 
captain himself, I was led to a side door and—freedom. And 
as I stepped into the street I tossed the Chief a mental bouquet. 
He had the most efficient organization with which I’d ever come 
into contact. The Winser must be crowded with his adherents. 
How would the guests like it if they knew that thieves served 
their meals, brought their ice-water? 

Well, I didn’t waste thought on the guests—then. I could 
only admire the terrific efficiency of the Chief. A bit too efficient 
for his own good. A little less efficiency and I’d have been de- 
tained in the hotel. As it was, I was free; free because one of his 
followers naturally assumed that I, a masquerader, was another 
follower. Well, luck is always with the daring player. 

It seemed to me that the day had been a nightmare of changing 
clothes. Johnson Craigie had changed into the newly purchased 
raiment of Wilbert Clarke, and now Wilbert Clarke had changed 
into the raiment of—whom? I refused to invent a name for the 
bell-captain, or to adopt another nom de guerre. Not, at any rate, 


Wolf’s Clothing 


until such adoption became necessary. Till that time I’d be 
nameless, a nameless wanderer, and like all of that ilk, I was 
hungry. 

Dinner had been snatched from me by Rose’s note, and excite- 
ment lent sauce to a naturally keen appetite. But in my present 
apparel—a shade too colorful in cut and texture, as became a 
bell-captain’s civilian garments—I could hardly enter one of the 
bigger hotels. Moreover, I feared the great hostelries; my down- 
fall at the Winser had been so immediate and complete. Of 
course, the Chief could not have accomplices posted among the 
guests of all the hotels, or masquerading as employees . . . The 
mere suggestion gave rise to thought. Obviously, al/ the hotels 
couldn’t be crowded with the Chief’s followers. Then why any 
particular hotel? Why the Winser? 

But there were too many other puzzles for me to rack my mind 
over to devote very much thought to this particular one. In- 
deed, I wouldn’t think of any of them until I’d eaten. 

So, a few blocks away from the hotel, certain that I was not 
followed, I slowed down my pace and began looking for a quiet 
eating-house. On Sixth Avenue I found one; its plate-glass win- 
dow was brilliantly lighted, and the interior lacked that obscurity 
which would have appealed to me, but I felt in no immediate 
danger. Moreover, once inside, I’d sit with my back to the street. 
rd I entered the place, walked to a table against the wall and sat 

own. 

Opposite me sat a young girl, perhaps twenty. I gave her 
merely a casual glance as I took my seat. I wouldn’t have sat 
with her had there been a single unoccupied table, but this was a 
popular if not fashionable restaurant, and one could not obtain 
a table—none of them accommodated less than four people 
—to one’s self. Indeed, if by any far chance some one interested 
in Berry Baline glanced into the restaurant, my vis-a-vis would 
be a voucher for me. I would not be sought in companionship, 
least of all such companionship as this. 

For the girl was unquestionably not a lady; a decent enough 
sort, with her gamin mouth, tip-tilted nose, and shabby clothes 
that sought desperately to be fashionable. A shop-girl, a factory 
worker—who can tell to what exact class belong the thousands 
of brave and merry-eyed girls like her who crowd the city streets? 

Although her eyes weren’t merry now. There was a quality of 
desperation in them that drew my glance as the waiter went 
away to fetch my order. Also, there was something reminiscent 
of my own—at times—guilty conscience, in the way she glanced 
over her shoulder, seemed to measure the distance between her- 
self and the door. And then, quite without warning, she put her 
hands to her face and began to weep. 


OW weeping women always attract attention. I, at this 

particular moment, desired no attention whatsoever at- 

tracted to my vicinity. I reached across the table and touched 
the girl’s wrist. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked. 

Her hands came down from before her face; her tear-wet eyes 
glared at me. 

“Nothing that your sort can make right, mister,” she snapped. 

I was taken aback; then I remembered the many pleats, the 
slashed pockets, the extremely tight sleeves and high waist of the 
coat I wore. My bell-captain must have fancied himself as some- 
thing of a Third Avenue beau. The girl’s misinterpretation was 
justifiable enough. 

“My sort might not be a bad sort, after all,” I smiled at her. 

“Sure,”’ she sneered. ‘‘You’d pay my check here and not ask 
for anything, eh?”’ 

I studied her now; for all her upturned nose and freckles, she 
was attractive. Her eyes were blue and her hair red, and her skin 
was creamy. 

“But suppose I paid the check and didn’t ask anything?” | 
persisted. 

“Then you’d be the only guy in New York that parts with a 
dime without getting heavy interest,” she exclaimed. 

“Well, to be singular is a bit of an achievement, isn’t it? Sup- 
pose we play that we’re old friends, and I’ve taken yov to dinner,” 
I said. 

“Oh, my Gawd!” she breathed. 

I wonder if you smug folk who read my memoirs, and perhaps 
condemn me as a thief, have ever known priyation, starvation? 
Well, I trust you never do. But if you have, you’ll not wonder 
that a mere matter of a dollar or two made this girl utter an 
ejaculation that was really a prayer. 

For a moment I thought she’d burst into real sobs, and I 
patted her wrist warningly. But through the storm the sun 
shone. 
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‘Gee, you’re regular!” she said. Then an impish grin revealed 


White teeth. “Say, while I was robbin’ the dump I only ate 
enough to take the edge off my appetite. If you’re really blowin’ 
me, maybe I could——’” 

Devour the whole menu,” I suggested. 

he eyed me. “Say, you don’t talk like the Fourteenth Street 
-_ you look,” she said. “Your gab don’t fit your clothes 

ow.” 

The arrival of the waiter, in response to my lifted finger, 
avoided the necessity of an immediate reply. The girl ordered a 
steak, fried potatoes, a tomato salad and ice-cream. The waiter 
looked bewildered. 


G,‘‘So you're Berry Baline, a sort of 


yegg, eh?’’ said Minnie. - ‘'Are 
you going to run right off to the 
bolice and tell them?”’ I said. 


“Them fried eggs was only to try myself out, to see if I had for- 
gotten how to eat,” she stated. “Now that I know I’m o. k. asa 
feeder, rush the real grub.” 

The waiter shuffled off; the girl looked at me with sudden doubt. 

“Say,” she began, ‘“‘they wouldn’t do much to me for a cupa 
coffee and a coupla eggs, but they might have me hung if I 
couldn’t meet the bad news for all this layout I’ve ordered. Sure 
you ain’t kidding me?” 

“Shall I pass some money across the table?” I parried. 

“Say, lookahere,”’ she blazed. “If a Park Avenue dame can let 
a gent stake her to cakes, there’s no reason why I shouldn’t let 
you blow me to my eats, but dough— (Continued on page 212) 
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Y ACQUAINTANGE Hit&Monsieur 

Alcide Tombarel #xas formed in a @ 

very pleasant way. for Bacchus at 

his most innocent and most charm- 
ing brought us together. 

No one who lives in any part of wine-growing 
France can despise the little wines of the country 
—the little wines, like the children of the soil, 
that pine away and die if transplanted far from 
their own district, that laugh out their butterfly 
life for a season or two, and then perish from pre- 


mature old age. In the South especially they are part and parcel. 


of the sunshine of the midday meal. 

Now, such a wine, pale gold, full, with a faint perfume of 
hyacinth and a touch of the flavor of flint to give it character, 
did I drink at the table of my friend, General Duhamel, who has 
a villa of the modern stucco world in the Montboron quarter 
of Nice, superimposed on a cellar of Paradise. He was good 
enough to give me the address of the vine-grower; for thus do the 
wise buy their little wines of the country—not in commonplace 


bottles from pettifogging wine-merchants, but in casks filled ~* 


from generous tuns in the vineyards themselves. 

“Tf you go to Creille, a little town away back in the mountains” 
—he waved a hand towards the Italian frontier—‘‘and ask for 
Monsieur Tombarel, and mention my name, no doubt he’ll let 
you have some.” 

You see, there is a certain amount of polite ceremonial in the 
matter. You don’t buy wine in the offhand way in which you 
would buy ducks. The most grizzled and stringy-necked old 
peasant with an acre of vines offers, and demands at the same 
time, what for a better term one might call the courtesy of the 
grape. An old inhabitant of the Azure Coast, I was familiar with 
the observances. Wherefore I thanked my host gratefully—for 
one doesn’t give away one’s pet vineyard to all and sundry—and 
a few days afterwards I journeyed by many devious and precipi- 
tous paths through the mountains to the tiny little town of Creille, 
which stood perched, or rather, piled somewhat ridiculously, on 
the top of a hill set sentinel-wise in the wild sweep of a gorge. 

From declivitous desolation I found myself suddenly pulled 
up in a gay little cobblestone square. On the left was l’Hétel du 
Commerce, with a rusty, moth-eaten, sun-eaten, time-eaten car 
standing before the closed doors. There were a few funny little 
shops with women sitting on the thresholds. Across the way, two 
or three vague, swarthy, shirt-sleeved men sat at little tables 
outside the Café Pogomas. To this apparently quivering center 
of the life of Creille did I, leaving my car, address my inquiring 
footsteps. I approached the swarthy men, who were drinking the 
grayest of gray wine from demi-setiers—tiny, squat tumblers 
holding about a gill—and raised my hat. 

“Pardon, mess:eurs’’—they responded courteously—‘“‘can you 
ae me to the house of Monsieur Tombarel?” 
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@At last arose great scandal. Burglars had 
entered Guiol’s shop—and Marise oy sant 
a few days later with a flashing brooch. 


One of them began, when another interrupted him. “Tiens. 
_ Here is Marius.” 

“The patron,” the first explained. 

And there issued from the interior of the café, the landlord, 
Marius Pogomas himself. He was a heavy-browed, powerfully 
built man, with an extraordinarily deep furrow running horizon- 
tally across his forehead. The closely cut hair on his bullet head 
seemed scarcely more of a crop than that on his two or three days 
unshaven fat cheeks. His glance was kind, yet singularly com- 
manding. He wore a fairly clean white suit and espadrilles— 
rope-soled, canvas shoes—and a blue shirt destitute of collar. 

“Monsieur?” he questioned. I repeated my inquiry. 

“Ah,” said he, “Monsieur le Maire.” ; 

Thus I learned that Monsieur Tombarel was Mayor of Creille. 
I explained that it was not in his official capacity of Mayor but 
as a private viticulture that I desired to visit Monsieur Tomb 

“You wish to buy wine, monsieur?” 

“Of course,” said I. 
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He gave me to understand, with a flicker of fingers to lips, that 
I had come to the right market. But, he added, with a warning 
hand and a deepening of his furrow, Monsieur le Maire was very 
jealous of his wine and wouldn’t sell it to the first comer. He 
seemed quite sorry for me, a foreigner, for though I speak French 
as well as most people, I can’t help looking an uncompromising 
Englishman. I explained that I had an appointment with him, 
aaa telegram, and that I bore the introduction of General 

amel. 

He threw out his arms. That was a different matter altogether. 
General Duhamel. He was of the country. An old Chasseur 
Alpin. “I who speak to you, Marius Pogomas, served under him 
when he was a captain. I’ll have you shown the way at once.” 

He turned towards the interior of the café and bawled out 
Something in the unintelligible Franco-Italian Provencal patois 
of the mountains, and presently an indiscriminate sort of boy of 

een or so appeared. The infant, said Pogomas, would guide 
me to the house of Monsieur Tombarel. 
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He led me through the 
tortuous main street of an 
amazing medieval town, 
smelling cool and sour. 
Once the rows of houses 
on each side with their 
narrow stone staircases 
yawning on the pavement 
were broken by a tiny 
open space. On three 
sides of it ran fifteenth- 
century arcading, and a 
low building with an 
eighteenth-century fa- 
cade, pediment and all— 
the Mairie—nearly filled 
up the fourth. In the 
~ middle was an agreeably 
aaa carved well-head sur- 
mounted by wrought iron. 
The main occupation of the inhabitants here and in the streets 
seemed to be to sit about and think. 

Fifty yards farther on brought us to waste-land by the moun- 
tainside. My boy conductor bade me turn to the right, for a 
quarter of a kilometer off was the vineyard of Monsieur le Maire. 
But curious as to the view, I walked straight on and found my- 
self standing on a tongue of rock projecting far out into the wild 
semicircular valley and commanding an unfathomable abyss. 
All around for miles were the rolling slopes either thick with 
pines or terraced out bleakly for vine and olive, with here and 
there a red roof showing, and, in the far distance, the crumbling 
yellow of another little craggy town. But on the sheer sides of 
this monstrous wedge whereon I stood, no vegetation could grow. 
Compared with it the Tarpeian Rock was a gentle hillock. I 
seemed to stand poised in the center of the world. The small 
boy drew a half-consumed cigaret from his breeches pocket and, 
lighting it, smoked in patient leisure during my foolish con- 
templation. 

In an untidy rustic garden in front of a long, two-storied, pink- 
washed dwelling, I met one of the surprises of my life. Instead of 
a kindly, peasant proprietor, I saw a most courteous gentleman. 
It was obvious that he had attired himself in ceremonious rai- 
ment, in order to greet with dignity the friend of General Du- 
hamel. But, no matter how he might have been dressed, the man 
of the world betrayed himself by his smile and by the manner of 
his outstretched hand. a 





He wore a hat, a Provencal hat, a soft, black felt hat 
with a prodigiously high crown and a prodigious ‘brim. 
Beneath it a mean little clean-shaven face would have been 
lost. To set it off a full beard was essential. And the full 
beard did Monsieur Tombarel wear—a white mustache 
with the ends curling upwards in a suggestion of truculence, 
and a white, stiff beard trimmed to a point. Below the 
back of the brim swept a majestic white mane. His black 
jacket was buttoned at the throat. Such was the poet 
Mistral of my imaginings. Necessity compelled a wide 
black silk cravat tied in a floppy bow. 

After preliminary courtesies he conducted me to a large 
shed behind the house, in whose vast coolness were ranged 
many formidable hogsheads of wine. A smiling, coarse- 
aproned man with rolled-up sleeves brought a tray with 
a myriad little tumblers. The hogsheads were tapped. 
For the next half-hour the glasses were filled with wines 
red and rosy and golden. The afternoon sun crept in and 
set them all aflame. 

“Monsieur Fontenay,” said my host—for what else 
could I call him?—when I had made my choice, “I am 
rejoiced to see that you can discriminate between the 
lavish bounty of the gods and their more subtle gifts.” 

He whispered a word to the cellarer, and bowed me 
out, and led me to the ragged garden where were set 
a rough table and chairs beneath a sprawling cedar. 

“T will now ask yeu to.do-me the pleasure of drinking 
with me a glass of wine, of which, alas! I have only.a few 
bottles left.” 

Did I not say that Bacchus at his simplest and most 
delightful brought us together? 

Then, of course, painter-wise, I fell in love with the 
picturesque old gentleman, and begged him to sit to 
me for his portrait. I explained, so that he should not 
think himself at the mercy of an amateur: 

“T am a member of the Royal Academy, which in 
England, you know, mere or less corresponds with the 
Institut—the Académie des Beaux-Arts.” 

He smiled. ‘Of course. Your President, for the first 
time in your history, is a distinguished architect.” 

I gasped. How many well-fed Britons in any sumptuous 
dining-saloon could tell you offhand the name of the 
President of the Royal Academy? And here in this 
neglected corner of the world was a fantastically attired, 
Mistral-looking old vine-grower who knew all about it. 

“Tt is very simple,” he said with a smile. “I am in- 
terested in all those things. In my youth I went from 
here, where I was bo-n, to Paris to study art. I tried paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture. I was good for nothing. 
I drifted into land-surveying, which I detested. At last, 
after many years, I found that God had decreed it my 
vocation to come back here and plant my cabbages or my 
vines—you behold another Cincinnatus. But the uncon- 
quered country—the land of art—is always the country of 
my dreams. For my portrait, if my old Provencal head 
—ma téte de vieux Provengal—can interest you, I am 
at your’ entire disposition.” 

If what I set out to tell you had not essentially to do 
with Pogomas, the landlord of the café, I could talk about 
Monsieur Tombarel, the baffled artist, all day long. But 
all the foregoing is merely to explain, in a reasonable 
manner, how I gained admission to the innermost secrets 
of the God-and-man-forgotten little town of Creille. 

I painted Monsieur Tombarel’s portrait, and it was my 
privilege to win his friendship. 

Now we come to the point of the story. 

Creille, like every other town, wished to erect a war 
monument. It took years after the war was over for the 
necessary money to dribble in. The Mayor put his foot ; ty f 
down onrubbish. Better nothing than a cnt enkdinndes QI was conscious of a tensity in the atmosphere. 
which would make the town ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world. And the inhabitants of Creille, realizing that the eyes of leap, a Chasseur Alpin with his trumpet to his lips, sounding the 
the world were upon them, submitted meekly to the Mayor. charge, while at the foot of the rock sagged the dead body of 4 

At last a patriotic sculptor of the Midi, whose aunt had come comrade, the trumpet drooping from his hand. But there was 
from Creille—so integral and potent is the family in French something diabolical in the nervous strength of the living man, 
psychology—undertook the work for a modest fee, and presented the very daredevil spirit of the diables bleus, the proud name 0 
a design to the Conseil Municipal. My friend Tombarel was good _ the Alpine regiments to which all the dead of Creille had belonged. 
enough to show me the maquette or model in clay and ask my con- “It is magnificent,” said I. “And where are you going 
fidential advice. I walked all round it as it stood on the long _ put it?” 
walnut table of the council room of the Mairie, and bestowed on “We are divided,” said the Mayor, with a sigh. “There afe 
it my enthusiastic admiration. Jt was new, strong, exciting. On politics even here. The radicals choose the new Place Georges 
t he indication of a rock above the plinth stood, at the end of a Clemenceau, and the Republicans, with whom I am in sympathy, 
FS 














aimosphere. Pogomas paused dreadfully. There was a gasp from the multitude to which he paid no heed. 


the venerable old Place de la Mairie, which is outside these 


windows.”” 

Hm!” said I. In either spot the vivid young god of battle 
would be out of place. Then I had an inspiration. “Mon cher 
amt,’ I cried with a thrill, ‘there is only one site in Creille for 

meee On the very end of the Pointe de l’Abime. 

e it!” 
, He Sent his great hat scudding along the polished table. 
. om dieu! To say that no one ever thought of it!” He wrung 
am, he hugged my shoulder. The artist in him imagined it, 
tears stood in his eyes. They would have the trumpeter, 


midway between heaven and earth, ready, when France was in 
danger, to awaken the echoes of the mountains and summon 
again to arms the descendants of those that had died. Perhaps 
he was a bit flamboyant, my friend Tombarel, and went somewhat 
beyond the original psychology of my idea. But that was all to 
the good, for, a week or so later, he wrote me to the effect that the 
Conseil Municipal had sunk their political differences and unani- 
mously voted for the Pointe de l’Abime. Pogomas, an anti- 
clerical ironist, but otherwise the salt of the earth, had even gone 
so far as to declare that Creille would be the only place in the 
whole world where there would be a (Continued on page ee 








ERGEANT HOUSTON chased the gun-striker away 
from Number 8 five-inch and set up his shaving 
things in the strong light that fell on the breech. This 
was contrary to law and custom and it seared the feelings 

of Private First-Class Tompion, to whom Number 8 gun was 
all the world; but just now the cruiser was in the Yard for her 
annual overhaul, and things were a little relaxed. Further, as 
Sergeant Houston pointed out, he was a senior non-commissioned 
officer and rated consideration; the Exec. and the Captain of 
Marines were on leave, and the Lieutenant had gone ashore, 
and nobody was likely to be coming sticking his bill into a fellow’s 
personal affairs this time of the evening. It was the best place 
to shave on the gun-deck, and all gun-strikers and such sea- 
going chambermaids could go—— Sergeant Houston said just 
where they could go. Private First-Class Tompion retired, 
desolated, and the Sergeant smeared lather on his brown jowls, 
singing right tunefully ‘“‘The Rolling River.” 


“And then she had a nigger baby— 
Hi! Ho! The rolling river . .-.’ 


he sang, and his friend and companion-at-arms, Sergeant Hook, 
entered the gun compartment. 

“Ho!” said Sergeant Hook, and checked things off precisely. 
“Th’ lad is policin’ hisself. Number one shoes—shore-goin’. 
Liberty blues all correct, with medals an’ badges. Had the 
blouse neatly pressed, as the Skipper says, I see. An’ my Lord, 
a white shirt an’ collar! Drawin’ careful deductions from in- 
telligence reports as assembled, like the Skipper says in his little 
talks on the art of war at N. C. O. school—must be a woman 
somewhere.” 

“Corp’ral Sanders had a date tonight, but he figured his duty 
wrong, an’ he’s on Guard of the Day. Asked th’ Lootenant if 
he could get off, but th’ Lootenant musta been out late last night. 
So he turned the date over to me, feelin’ that the Corps must 
be well represented at all times. We fall in wit’ each other 
corner of Fulton Street an’ Willoughby, just abaft cigar store. 
At seven bells. There ain’t but one. Sanders says he’s never 
rg her, but he knows her girl friend and she says she’s some- 
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thing very swell. Give me her descriptive list: built 
like a light cruiser; uniform, one of these short fur coats, 
Knows where to go. An’ a blonde. It oughta be good. 
I like ’em blonde,” Sergeant Houston concluded, slicking 
his black hair. ‘Somehow I always fall hardest for 
blondes,” he added thoughtfully. “Dark girl’s good fo 
steady company, but a blonde——” 

“Yeh,” said Sergeant Hook, “an’ you’ll wake up at 
turn-to some mornin’ an’ find yourself all signed up 
for the long hitch with one of them. - You stand by til 
I shift. I'll just see you under way.” 

He was tall and beautifully set up, was Sergeant Hook, 
and his mind functioned along strictly military lines 
He was not interested in any other lines. Women struck 
him dumb; he put in most of his time ashore in keeping 
away from them. He was one of the sea-going type of 
Marines, who go to a ship as privates and stay aboard for 
whole enlistments, venturing on the beach for refreshment 
and recreation only. Houston was a short, dark Scot, 
with a golden voice that cantiniers in the far corner 
of the Caribbean will tell you about, and a roving eye and 
a honeyed tongue that kept his life full of interesting episodes: 
there was that case of the girl in Chile, which drew the august 
attention of the Admiral, even. The two of them were mucb 
together; nothing ever came between them but women. 

They stood presently on the corner of Fulton and Willoughby, 
just abaft the cigar store—two elegant Marines, filling to the eye 
in their long gray-green coats and shining belts, with a length o 
sky-blue trouser and the red stripe showing, and their cap: 
tilted just a grain to the left, at the devilish angle that the flag 
ship’s guard affect. Women turned to look. 

Sergeant Hook offered solemn warnings, for his friend wa 
dear to him—‘Now, listen—you remember that time in Callao- 
I told you——” and Sergeant Houston regarded appreciatively 
the night life of the district. And a creature in a cony coal 
came mincing around the corner on spurious silken legs. She 
powdered her nose in the light of the cigar display and came 
alongside. 

“Oh,” she said, speaking exactly into the air between the two 
Marines, “is this Sargunt Houston? Mr. Sanders—he’s 
grandest fella—just .gave me a ring——” 

Her voice was thé kind that makes a sensitive ear vibrate 
like a fiddle string, and Sergeant Houston had a sensitive eat. 
He thought fast. 

“No, madam,” he.said. ‘“That’s old Houston right there- 
pleastomeetcha—so long,” and he went away from there intt 
the night as a destroyer dives into a smoke-screen, before 
stricken Hook could utter a word. 

It may be added that when Corporal Sanders, plcasantl) 
tired from military. vigils on the quarter-deck, came below to tut 
in, something terrible happened to him; but that has nothing 


to do with this. Sergeant Hook, somewhat in a daze, was movet | 


- off in close convoy. 

The lady held his arm, and confessed that she just love 
Marines. They were all such grand fellas. Knew how to giveé 
girl a good time, they did. Never rowed over a check, the wa) 


some fellas do, or got fresh like sailors. A fella had to know he | 


before he got fresh. “You know what I mean. I mean to SY 
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ifagirl wants a good time, she’s gotta stand for a cer- 
tain amount of it, if you know what I mean. And I 
always say I’ve gotta know a fella before he can get 
fresh with me—you can’t be too careful, what I mean. 
And sailors wear funny pants.” 

The Sergeant held no brief for gobs. But 
after all, the Navy is the Navy, and he cleared 
his throat raspingly. ‘Well, now, ma’am, look 
here——” 

“Oh, Mr. Houston, nobody ever heard me say the Navy 
wasn’t all right. I just love the Navy uniform. There’re some 
grand fellas in the Navy. I know the grandest fella on the ‘Arky’. 
What I mean is, their clothes are kinda funny. Say, there’s a 
grand place right around here. Swell music, and you tell the 
waiter whether you want Scotch or rye, but the gin is terrible. 
You know what I mean. I mean to say, it’s a swell floor, and— 
right in here.” 

An elevated train thundered like a sixteen-inch shell overhead, 
and there was a dim door in a dark place, flanked by bleared 
windows that carried words in tarnished gold, forgotten words, 
half-obliterated. The Sergeant made out “Schlitz...” A 
man with a face like a buzzard leaned by the door and spat; 
they went in. 

You passed through a bare and dingy room, that was long 
and narrow, with a bar out of the old time. The brass rail that 
ran along its foot distressed the Sergeant; his people aboard ship 
kept the ward-room country, and he regarded bright work as 
important. 

Behind the bar a weasel-headed yellowish man in a dirty 
white coat gave the couple a very hard eye, and wrenched the 
cap from a near-beer bottle 
for a customer who snug- 
gled against the bar and 
looked depressed. The girl’s 
face came under the light, 
andthe functionary’s shoul- 
ders relaxed. He grunted, 
and they went through a 
door and down a black hall 
toa place where lights shone 
redly through a haze of 
cigaret smoke, and a nasal 
plano yielded lamentably 
to the assaults of a mulatto 
Ina derby. A few couples 
revolved, much entwined; 
others sat at little tables 
Tegistering nothing in par- 
ticular. 

The girl nodded here and 
there and found a table. 

Sergeant Hook sat down 
and was not amused. A 
devil of a place! He 
thought regretfully of Billie 
Bean’s, and all the places 
in the Tropics where whites 
and tans and yellows were 





merry, in dance dumps and cantinas where the sea-winds came, 
and great bright stars burned like lamps in a sky of black 
velvet. And he thought very fiercely of Sergeant Houston. 

A fat waiter breathed on his neck and remarked: “Quiet 
night, Gert. Major, what’ll it be?” 

“Me and my boy friend will take Scotch; and bring a bottle of 
ginger ale, and don’t be laying any of that embalming fluid off 
on me—I know you.” 

Sergeant Hook smelled doubtfully of some amber stuff in a 
glass; it gagged you just to smell it. Gert ignored the ginger ale. 
She lifted her glass, knocked it against his and shot it down her 
throat like a sergeant-major. 

“For the luvamike! Whatse idear? Ain’t you 

“Regards!” said the Sergeant, holding his breath and gulping 
... AV.B. rifle grenade, detonated under your breast-bone, 
would feel about like that. 

Gert sipped ginger ale composedly. ‘Some of my girl friends 
take water or ginger ale and all in theirs, but I take mine straight. 
I’m just that kind of a girl. The others get kidded something 
terrible. But what I say is, give it to me straight. It ain’t so 
bad here. Our gang hangs out here regular. One of the 
fellas did go blind or something after a party one 
night, but he never got his hootch here. The poor 
oil-can got it from a bootlegger in the Black Belt. 
What I say is, lay offa bootleggers. Say! that’s 
grand music.” 

There was nothing in the Sergeant’s training 
that told him how to break off an action. He 
rose, feeling for the floor with his feet, and sweated 
profusely. Girls were not his job. He considered 
ways of killing Sergeant Houston: there was that 
execution they told you about on the China Station 
—the Death of a Hundred Cuts—man would know 
he was dying. He held Gert like you hold a powder 
bag after a misfire—firmly, but trusting that noth- 
ing unfortunate will occur. She nestled under 
his chin and yelped at him. 

“Come on, Mr. Houston—hold me tighter— 
atta-baby! Say—you gotta grand build for dan- 
cing. I like my boy friends tall—you know what 
I mean—a real man. No—you’re doing fine. 
I’ll show you a new step—like this, see? You'll 
get it—Navy men are always such grand dancers 
—I mean, Marines.” 

The disturbance at the piano ended with a 
crash. The waiter did business. Gert clattered 
her glass and recalled a grand fella in the Scouting 
Fleet, one of these fellas always putting out a line, 
so you thought you’d die right along. The other 
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night, before the Fleet left, 
he’d say, “Even an angel 
can’t fly with one wing!” 
And then he’d say, “You 
know, three is a lucky num- 
ber.” Sergeant Hook dis- 
bursed the price of a tailor- 
made dress cap and noted 
that after the first one they 
went down easier. The piano 
came into action again, like 
field artillery galloping over 
a metaled road, and you 
danced . . . Air was like 
the berth-deck compart- 
ments in a Western Ocean 
gale, with everything bat- 
tened down for three days. Sergeant Hook stepped hard on 
several sets of feet and was cheered a little. Gert decided that 
the place was getting crowded for good dancing; knew another 
place that oughta be getting good just about now; so they went 
there. annie 

They went to several places of the same pattern. Very late, 
they came to one in all respects like the first, only a little deeper, 
darker and more cramped. The Sergeant, his head cleared some- 
what by the air, sized it up as they went in, the way old Haitian 
campaigners do in a strange room. Piano on the left as you enter; 
light switch just past the piano. One door; one bleared window 
\.ith slats across it, shut very tight. Some couples sat around 
morosely, and a fat girl slumped over a table and giggled at 
nothing apparent. 

Gert stimulated herself, and the Sergeant said “Regards!” 
feeling rather numb inside. Gert policed her nose and looked 
around; she languished against the Sergeant’s chevrons and 
whispered: 

“Don’t look around for the luvamike, but there’s Nick Larahan 
behind you, and Dago Dimmy.”’ Her voice conveyed that this 
was big news, as one would say, “There is the Admiral of the 
Navies.” 

“Who,” said Sergeant Hook, ‘is this Nick Larahan?”’ 

A thick-shouldered fellow with close, pale eyes sat hunched at 
a table out of line with the door. He had a gray face and his 
nose had been broken and cast some points to the right. Beside 
him was a round little Italian with remarkably quick, bright 
eyes; their heads were close together and each spoke soundlessly 



















out of the corner of his 
mouth. Now they broke off 
and stared at the Sergeant, 
whose voice had a way of 
carrying. The pianostopped; 
there was tension in the air. 
The Italian put on a look of 
whimsical amusement; the 
other looked ugly. 

He pushed back his chair, 
“T’'ll learn that boze—~—” 

The Italian remonstrated, 
with a sort of humorous 
deference: “Aw, now, Nick 
—aw, Nick, those Navy guys 
—remember——” 

The big man settled back 
with a growl, and Sergeant Hook felt the short hairs on his neck 
tingle: he didn’t like that fellow. 

Gert, much shaken, dragged him to his feet and buzzed 
furiously in his ear as he fell into step with the piano: “You 
are a sap! Nick Larahan, he’s croaked more guys than any guy 
between here and Albany! The bulls never got a thing on him— 
all the mobs is rounded up but his—he packs two rods, and Dago 
Dimmy, he’s his body-guard, like. Don’t start nothing with that 
baby. You made him mad, talking out like that! We'll just 
dance this and catch a quick drink, maybe, and slide. I knowa 
place——”’ 

“You always know a place,” said Sergeant Hook, feeling the 
deck under him for the first time that night. “I like this place. 
That last drink, it tasted less like the stuff we put in recoil 
cylinders than most. An’ I would see more of this bird.” 

Sergeant Hook was a well-conducted man and abhorred the 
idea of casual brawls, as do all well-conducted men; his chevrons 
and his station were a pride to him, but he had had a very un- 
happy evening and his judgment was clouded by prohibition 
Scotch. He hoofed it now with zest, and caromed into people. 
Gert was unable to find any words, and he loved that... 
They sat down, panting a little, and a fellow in a plaid cap stood 
in the door, both hands in his overcoat pockets, and exhaled 
cigaret smoke. 

‘““My Gord,” breathed Gert, “it’s Charley, and he’s all hopped 
u sk 

The little Italian darted down the wall toward the piano, 
the operator whereof was under the piano’s overhang. Sergeant 
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Hook, with the instinct of a man trained to ordered violence, 
observed, ‘‘Pulling the lighting ”” Nick Larahan, his eyes 
narrowed to slits, overturned his table and wrenched at his hip. 
“Totin’ gats in a hip pocket, under a coat,” noted the Sergeant 
sadly. “This is your New York gunman, hey?” 

The man in the door had a gun in each hand and one went off, 
very loud. The round little Italian barged into the piano; 
his hand, stabbing at the switch, missed; he bounced off the 
piano and sprawled on his back, his face still whimsically humor- 
ous, with wide-open eyes. The bird under the piano howled. 
Two bullets spattered into the wall behind Larahan. 

“Rotten shootin’—that wop was inside of ten feet—he can’t 
hit this guy across the room!” With a long arm, the Sergeant 
swept Gert to the floor behind him, and made himself small. 
Larahan had his gun out at last, a service automatic. But his 
eyes flickered sideways, and the Sergeant saw. “Damn’ bird 
may side-slip this way. Won’t do—line of fire.” 

A bottle was at his hand; he measured the distance and threw 
it. Larahan got it over the ear and his gun clattered at the Ser- 
geant’s feet, going off as it struck the floor. The Sergeant 
reached for it. “Stop this—women around; somebody’s goin’ to 
get hurt,” and a slug went through his sleeve. The individual in 
the plaid cap was emptying his weapons, regardless. ‘The 
devil,” said the Sergeant, ‘“my number one liberty blues!” In 
one swift motion he caught up the pis ol and shot the fellow 
through the point of the shoulder. A service .45 knocks a man 
down, anywhere it hits him. This chap subsided against the wall, 
cursing remarkably in a level, toneless voice. 

“Oh, hush up, you!” said the Sergeant, and kicked his guns 
away, and noted that the room was clear. Broken window; 
slats gone; the man under the piano stared pop-eyed and sobbed. 
Gert cowered in a corner, showing plainly two sets of garters; 
all the dancers, and the waiter, were not. 

_ People crowded in; policemen, chaps in plain clothes. A man 
in a derby said to Sergeant Hook, “I'll just take the gat, and 
what’s the big idear?” 

Gert was now all over the Sergeant, telling the world that he 
was her hero. “Little row; stopped it,” he explained, not being 
~Saelgd man, ever. He fought Gert off. His mouth was full 
of hair. 

A tall patrolman had out the piano fellow, and shook evidence 
from him. 

“Charley, there, just blows in and starts shooting. This wop 
went to douse the glims and he bumps him off. Nick, he Fe 








“Nick is snapping out of it; just slip the bracelets on him. 
Murphy, give th’ ambulance a ring. And the wagon. Shut 
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up, Charley, you ain’t dead—yet. All right, 
professer——” 

“Nick, his rod looks like it hangs on him. This 
Marine fella beans him and wings Charley. That’s 
all I know.” He added that he was full of virtues 

and did not fear. 
Larahan sat up. “You ain’t got a thing on me—see? I’m 
sittin’ here, see—and that snowbird——” 

“Wait ta minute, wait ta minute,” drawled the man in the 
derby gratingly. ‘The word’s been out for you since last night. 
The Old Man wants to talk to you.” 

“Aw—I wasn’t nowheres—near Pell Street last night. I 
was 

“Yeh, Pell Street,” cut in the derby. ‘‘That’s it. Musta been 
a mean sock on the bean you got, Nick. Le’s go. Come on, 
Sergeant, you’re all right. We'll just tell the Old Man about it. 
You ona ship? I know a lot of the boys at the barracks.” 

They went out into a cold and empty street, Gert frozen onto 
the Sergeant’s arm. A petty officer of the Naval Shore Patrol 
was passing; he looked and did not ask questions. But Sergeant 
Hook was not surprised to see his Lieutenant when everybody 
was herded into a bare room where a big man sat at a desk. 
His Lieutenant had a talent for being at places. 

The big man heard it all, especially Gert. Gert talked. She 
talked until it was positively indicated to her that she had 
said a mouthful. She concluded: with the assertion that she 
was a true woman, not like some of these, you know, girls, and 
Mr. Houston was her mate; she would stick by: him forever. 
That was when Sergeant Hook, for the first time im his life, laid 
hands on an officer. He grabbed his Lieutenant’s arm.and whis- 
pered frantically, with cold sweat on his face. 

“Veh?” grinned the Lieutenant, and spoke confidentially to 
the high place. 

“Tt’s all right, Lieutenant. Your man here just got in on a 
private row between our friend Charley, who has the regrettable 
habit of taking heroin, and Nick Larahan, alias several other 
things, and wanted very badly indeed. The Italian was Nick’s 
henchman, as they say. He’s just as well off where he is. I 
gather that your Sergeant considered it ought to be stopped, 
and—well, the Marines landed and had the situation well in 
hand when we got there. We can let—oh, of course!” And 
then, very loud and stern, into the stricken face of Gert, “Ser- 
geant, I order you confined without bail.” 

““EFeeeeek!”’ began Gert. 

“Silence! Young woman, you go home!” 

The Lieutenant caught her arm. 

“Come on. Get you a taxi.” 

She wanted to say good-by to her hero; she expressed a desire 
to share his detention, but the Lieutenant was stronger than she 
was, and she left. 

Later, all smoking cigars, they said to the Sergeant: “You 
can go. Ain’t there reville or something? Sure, she’s gone.” 

“Well, say, can’t you let me out of the back door, like? There’s 
no tellin’—she might be waitin’-—an’ Lord have mercy on old 
Houston, for I won’t.”’ 
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Onases 


in the 


Desert 


HE Fayoum is the first of the oases in the 
Libyan Desert. It is at the eastern end so 
close to the Nile that it is generally consid- 
ered to belong to that valley, but a stretch 
of desert and a bleak chain of hills separate it from 
the river country. At the western end, however, 
where we were encamped, there was little or no in- 
dication of the fertility for which the oasis is famous. 

Here the soft rolling dunes of deep desert sand 
descend to Lake Karun, that strange body of water 
which lies a hundred and fifty feet below sea-level; 
around its edge marsh-grasses, reed and prickly 
desert plants; on its surface wild ducks in numbers. 
And in its waters, fish. 

Now when Assour had said that I should go 
fishing in the Sahara desert, I had considered it 
merely one manifestation of the Oriental temperament. 
But Baedeker, without specifically mentioning fish, 
did say that the Bedouins who live in this portion of 
the country are mostly poor fishermen. 

Aiter our experience with them, I decided that 
poor was the word. But 








the paragraph indicated 





fish and vindicated 
Assour. 

Strange to think that 
over four thousand years 
ago this natural lake and 
depression in the desert 
was used as a reservoir to 
catch and hold the over- 
flow from the Nile during 
its inundation, to be used 
for irrigation later during 
the dry season; that in 
process of this work, the 
ancients built a great re- 
taining wall, or dam, 
twenty-seven miles long! 
Strange, too, to think 
that on its banks grew up 
flourishing towns, one 
known as Crocodilopolis, 
with a temple to the croc- 
odile gods in the lake, 
although there are now 
no crocodiles in or any- 
where near it. 

What tribute was paid 
to these hideous monsters, 
thus exalted to godship! 
They wore precious jewels 
around their thick necks 
and as bracelets on their 
short and stubby legs, 
and carried down into the 
mud and ooze of the lake 
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forged chains, so fine the eye could scarcely see 
the links, engraved rock-crystals, and charms 
and emblems of precious stones. Even pearls, 
perhaps, brought from the Persian Gulf, pearls 
brought up by starving Arab divers whose noses 
were closed by wooden clamps, whose forefingers 
wore finger-stalls to dislodge the often ragged 
shells, and who must work all day without food 
in the cold and shadowy depths. 

Strangest cult of all, this cult of the crocodile! 
At feeding time the monstrous gods emerged 
from the slime, to be fed delicate food thrown 
them by their worshipers. To propitiate them 
the poor went hungry, and stood by watching 
them as, sated with richness, they sank back 
again to carry their prayers and their messages 
to who knows what powers of the underworld. 

But now the lake has shrunk. The ruins of 
the ancient city stand high and dry, a rubble 























C.At Senuris, 
we said good- 
by to our camels. 


of stone, old mud and desert sand. Somewhere 
close by, but buried deep, must be a vast treasure 
trove of tribute, but it has not been uncovered. 

Now, I am so constituted that the sight of any 
body of water immediately inflames me. Its 
beauty is secondary; such water means to me 
one of two things: either it has fish in it, or it has 
not. But consider our situation. We had no 
rods, no reels, no lines, and no hooks. No worms 
either. Personally, I doubt if the entire Libyan 
Desert can produce one single angleworm. And 
my attempt to describe the trout fly to Assour 
met with no particular success. 

“Then how can I go fishing?” I asked him 

“Tomorrow madams go fishing,” he said smiling. 
“Have I not said that what madams wishes she 
shall have!” 

So that evening we crawled weakly out of the 
Sedroom tent and watched the sunset reflected 


in Lake Karun, and if the Head considered malarial mosquitoes, 
I for my part dreamed of fish. 

Rose and amethyst and yellow turned the waters; the sand- 
dunes behind us blazed with glory. A little procession of men 
with sacks from some unseen village plodded along; somewhere in 
the desert there is salt, and the next day they would fill their sacks 
with it and carry it back to their houses. , 

Little jackals howled as the moon came up, and Smeda sat by a 
tiny fire, crooning his ancient songs. The Head 
watched the moon, and remembering the astronomy 
lesson, turned to Assour, crouching silent near-by. 

“You understand now, Assour, why we do not see 
the full moon all the time?” 

And Assour devoutly answered: ‘Yes, sair. Be- 
cause Allah make it so.” 


HAVE done some queer fishing in strange places, 
but that next day’s fishing and hunting were the 
strangest yet. 

Early in the morning-Abou Taleb wakened us with 
the breakfast tray, and as soon as I was dressed I 
went outside into the cold air. Assour was there, 
proudly holding out my fishing equipment. It con- 
sisted of a branch of some sort of oasis shrub, about 
four feet long. To the end of this was tied about six 
feet of ordinary white string, and on the end of that 
a hook. Not since I fished for minnows in the creek 
on my great-aunt’s farm, and then rushed madly to 
the rain barrel with them, have I carried such an 
outfit. 

But Assour’s pride was so great that I could ex- 
press only admiration and surprise. I did, however, 
inquire about bait, but he waved that aside with a 
gesture. 

“The fishermen they 








have somethings,’ he 








said. 

So we started on the 
camels as usual. But 
half-way there the flu 
took a fresh grip on the 
Head and he turned back. 

“You go alog,” he said. 

“What are you going 
to do?” 

“T dod’t dow, and I 
dod’t give a dab,” he 
said, and turned Missouri 
firmly around. 

So I went on, with my 
escort, and after three 
miles or so we saw a fish- 
erman on the bank, and 
a felucca in the water. I 
do not know exactly what 
I had expected a felucca 
to be; something like 
Cleopatra’s barge, per- 
haps, with a canopy to 
shield me from the sun 
and sturdy rowers in 
brilliant striped garments. 
And there may be such 
feluccas. But this was 
not one. 

It was made of rough 
planks, huge and heavy, 
and sat high out of the 
water. No paint, no sail, 
no canopy; the fishermen 




















sat on high boards, with 








: ; their feet on branches 
GA brass-worker making one of the souvenirs thrust ecross below, for 
that clutter up your drawing-room. (Continued on page 181) 
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‘For that insult to my wife,’’ I told 
Bardwell, ‘I’m going to strip the 
hide from your back.’’ Well, he 
thought he was holding a full house. 






The Story So Far: 


HEN Bob Mason’s wife Kelcey became too friendly 
W witt the manager of the Hercules Hydraulic Mining 

Company, Bob fitst warned the man and later killed 
him—an act which did not lessen his neighbors’ respect for Bob. 
He was sentenced to the penitentiary by a packed jury, but 
escaped from the convict road gang into the San Dimas National 
Forest, near his ranch, to try to see his baby. He sought shelter 
with Monica Dale, the girl forest lookout living in a lonely cabin 
on Bogus Mountain, with whom he had, too late, found himself 
in love. 


Monica, who was endowed with good looks, brains and courage, 


outwitted Sheriff Bentley and Ranger Anthony Garland, pur- 
suing the convict, and got Bob away on the sheriff’s own horse. 
But in the process she fell in love with Garland, a young lawyer 
who had entered the Forest Service because he had incipient 
tuberculosis; and Garland fell in love with her. 

Monica was the orphan daughter of an old placer-miner who 
had been partner of Uncle Charley Canfield, a crotchety and 
lovable local character. On the day after Mason’s escape, Uncle 
Charley agreed to sell a section of land to the Hercules Company, 
represented by their new superintendent, Thurlow, as a gold- 
bearing property to be sluiced down with hydraulics. The price 
agreed on was $150,000, the income taxes to be paid by the 
purchaser. 

This section actually had been deeded to Monica’s father by 
Uncle Charley, but the deed had never been recorded, nor had 
Monica ever been able to find it. So Uncle Charley called on 
Monica, told her of the sale, and agreed to turn over the check 
to her. They both figured that after the sale Bob Mason would 
be able to sell his Honey Valley ranch to the Hercules crowd at 
il figure, because the mining company would have no place 
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except the valley into which it could wash 
down the débris from the uplands. 

Meanwhile Bob Mason, after leaving 
Monica’s, had run into a raging forest-fire and 
been driven back. On the road he rescued a 
baby whose mother had upset her automobile 
in trying to escape from the fire and had been 
killed. For the baby’s sake, Bob made for 
Bogus again, although he knew he was risk- 
ing capture. Arriving at Monica’s, he fell in 
a faint. 


she and Uncle Charley had carried all the furniture down to a 
meadow near-by. After Mason’s arrival Monica rode off on his 
horse with the baby, while Bob (who was severely burned) and 
Uncle Charley stripped off their clothes, covered themselves 
with mud and sods, and lay down in the meadow awaiting 
the fire. 

Monica made for Tantrum Meadows, where Tony Garland’s 
ranger station, destroyed by the fire, had been situated. Shortly 
after she got there it began to rain hard, and she knew that at 
last the fire would be quenched. Before long Tony Garland ar- 
rived, searching for her. He and Bentley had abandoned fire- 
fighting to look after Monica, and Tony had just left the sheriff 
up on Bogus. 

Learning the story of Bob Mason’s return to bring back the 
baby, Tony mentally voted the convict a plucky fellow, and 
thought ruefully that the sheriff was bound to find him on Bogus. 
He urged Monica to return to her cabin to feed and dry the baby, 
and frankly expressed his admiration for Bob’s courage. 

“You are a dear,”? murmured Monica—and kissed him. 


$a AE. <> 


HEN Sheriff Bentley decided to accompany 

Anthony Garland to the lookout station on Bogus, 

he was not actuated by the slightest chivalrous in- 

tention. He had been fighting fire all day and was 
hot, caked with dirt and perspiration and more than a little 
weary. Furthermore, fighting fire was not his mission in the San 
Dimas and he welcomed a reasonable excuse to abandon it. 
Anthony Garland’s expressed decision to leave the battle in his 
sector under the command of his forest guard, while he rode up to 
Bogus to aid Monica Dale, furnished the worthy sheriff the ex- 
cuse he needed, and with the remark that two heads would prove 
better than one in the event of emergency on Bogus; he rode away 
with the ranger. 

As a matter of fact he was not the least bit interested in 
Monica’s plight, for he knew the ranger was quite able to furnish 
all the help necessary. What Sheriff Bentley very greatly de- 
sired was a drink of Uncle Charley Canfield’s mountain brew— 
two drinks, in fact—three if hard pressed and tempted beyond his 
strength. Also he desired dinner at the fair hands of the mistress 
of Bogus and lastly he yearned, literally and figuratively, for ‘the 
hay’’—and in Monica's barn he knew there was a sufficiency of 
that commodity to provide him with a bed and a sorely needed 
rest. He had slept sitting in a chair at the Tantrum Meadows 
ranger station the night previous, and his rest had been negligible 
because of cramped muscles and the cold. At dawn the alarm of 
fire had routed him out, he had not had any breakfast or luncheon, 
and Monica Dale’s place was the only haven open to him in all 


Since the fire threatened Monica’s cabin, 
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that country, due to the fact 
that the fire had cut him off 
from Dogwood Flats. 

Upon arriving 
at Bogus and 
finding the look- 
out station de- 
serted and de- aa sae 
nuded of most of be ee ee 
its furnishings, 7; 
the sheriff sighed ll 
with relief. He 
was pleased not X 
to meet Monica 
Dale again, for 
he was still incensed be- 
cause of the adroit man- 
ner in which she had 
outwitted him; so in- 
censed, in fact, that he 
was not even grateful for the coffee, 
flour, .baking-soda, bacon and 
potatoes he found in her storeroom. 

He was cold, he was soaked to 
the skin from the torrential down- 
pour through which he had ridden 
for two hours, and his soul was 
bruised; he had lost a horse he 
loved and valued and with the 
horse had gone an eighty-five- 
dollar Visalia stock-saddle with 
twenty-one-inch carved iapaderas, 
a fifteen-dollar bridle with a 
twenty-five-dollar silver-inlaid E 
Spanish bit, a twelve-dollar jacimo, 

a thirty-foot macarte worth 
twenty-five dollars, and a rifle 

worth ninety dollars. To this in- 

jury at the hands of Bob Mason, Monica Dale had contributed 
humiliation and then laughed at his discomfiture. 

For a minute the sheriff contemplated raiding Monica’s hen- 

hery and slaying an old hen for supper, more from sheer human 
meanness than a liking for chicken, until he reflected that he’d 
have to eat the hen too quickly after death and she would be 
tough; he was exceedingly hungry and couldn’t wait for her 
carcass to cool. 
Garland came in while the sheriff was busy cooking supper. 
‘T’ve prowled all around the neighborhood, shouting and whis- 
tling, but nobody answers,” he announced anxiously. “I have an 
idea the girl has headed up over Bogus in an effort to get to 
Dogwood Flats.” 

“How’s the fire?” the sheriff asked callously. 

“Tt’ll be out in an hour. It isn’t making headway and if this 
tain keeps up all night there won’t be an ember alive in the 
morning. This lookout station is quite safe, I should say,” 


Garland told him. 

“Safe or unsafe, it’s where I hole up tonight, Garland. Make a 
fire in that fireplace while I’m cooking supper, and we'll dry our- 
selves out. Me, I’m colder’n a pawnbroker’s heart.”’ 

Make it yourself, Sheriff. I haven’t time. I’m off to look for 
Monica Dale.” 
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“Tf you find her and bring her back, yell before you come in. 
I'm going to be settin’ here dryin’ my clothes—and they won’t be 
on me, either!” : 

The ranger rode away into the wet, dark night and the sheriff 
proceeded to make himself comfortable. There was one fly in his 
ointment, however. Although he searched diligently for the well- 
remembered two-gallon demijohn it was not to be found, so he 
stood in the middle of the living-room and cogitated. 

“‘Reckon she must have cached it with the rest of her plunder,” 
he decided. ‘“‘ Pears that about all she moved was her furniture, 
clothes and beddin’. She left a lantern, anyway.” 

He lighted the lantern and made his way cautiously down to 
the little meadow. A friendly flash of lightning revealed the heap 
of household goods and he made directly for it. 

Why hold the reader in further suspense? He found Uncle 
Charley Canfield lying very still under a sodden blanket and the 
light, flashing in the old man’s eyes, showed that he was alive. 
The sheriff bent low and looked into the white, drawn face. 

“Uncle Charley,” he demanded, “what in Sam Hill are you 
doin’ camped here?” 

“Perishin’ for a drink!” the old prospector snapped, with a 
pathetic attempt to be ferocious and facetious. 

“So’m I. Where’d that Dale girl hide her liquor, er 









G, ‘I'll bet you it’s a girl, Bob,’’ declared the sheriff. ‘You lose,’ said Monica. “Tis 


“It’s somewhere in that mess o’ stuff. 
chattels down here.” 

“Well, if you’re perishin’ for a drink, how come you don’t lift 
your dead tail up off this wet ground an’ help yourself?” 

“Becuz my tail’s dead, Sheriff. I’m a mite peaked. It’s been a 
hell of aday. First off I’m baked most to death an’ then the rain 
comes on an’ I cheer. Then it keeps up an’ I’m mos’ froze to 
death. Reckon you’d oughter carry me up to the lookout 
station, Sheriff.” 

“And when you’ve tucked Uncle Charley away comfortably, 
come back and dig me out,” a voice spoke behind the sheriff. 
“T’m a mite peaked myself.’’ 

“Who are vou?” The sheriff turned and flashed his lantern in 
the face of the second speaker. ‘Your face is familiar but I can’t 
remember your name.”’ he decided. 

“Face is more or less singed or you’d recognize it. I’m Bob 
Mason, and be damned to you. For once in your life you happen 
to be where you’re wanted. I’m scorched and blistered and bat- 
tered, and Uncle Charley buried me naked in mud to ease me; 
then he covered me with these hunks of sod grass to protect me 
from the heat when we thought the fire would sweep over Bogus. 
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I helped her carry her 


I’m just too weak to throw ’em off and I’m numb with the 
cold.” 

“Well, Bob, old son,” Bentley replied with extraordinarily uw 
expected friendliness, ‘“there’s sure worse places than Sam 
Quentin, ain’t there? Where’s my horse an’ outfit?” 

“Monica Dale has them. She’s ridden down to Tantrum. You 
didn’t suppose I’d steal, did you?” 

“No, but you’re right handy at borrowin’ without the owners 
permission. I suppose my outfit’s ruined.” ‘ 

“Well, I boiled all the saddle soap out of it, and Baldy will 
never look the same. He’ll be as gay as ever after a rest and some 
good feed, but I reckon he’ll come out speckled when the scabs 
fall off his burns.” 

“I’ve heerd a lot o’ talk from your political enemies to the 
effect that you’re more or less half-witted, Bentley,” Uncle 
Charley piped very feebly, ‘‘an’ now I’m beginnin’ to believe that 
talk. Quit gabbin’, you infernal chatterbox, an’ git us out.” 

The sheriff picked frail little Uncle Charley up in his arms, @F 
ried him up to the house and laid him on the floor. Then he rat 
out to the barn and brought in a huge armful of hay, to which be 
removed Uncle Charley. In a few minutes he had a fire roanimg 











a boy. Warm it before the fire, Sheriff.’’ 


in the open fireplace and, leaving the old man to his own devices, 
returned to the field for Bob Mason. With the latter on his back 
he arrived ten minutes later and laid the convict beside Uncle 
Charley on the hay. On his third trip he returned with the two- 
gallon demijohn, some bedding and the clothing of his patients. 

“No rest for the wicked,” Uncle Charley almost mewed. ‘Go 
down ag’in an’ bring up a few chairs to hang them clothes on so’s 
they’ll dry.” 

“We'll all have a nip first, Uncle Charley.”” Bentley gave each 
of the chattering men a large glass of the moonshine and helped 
himself to one. 

Uncle Charley smacked his blue lips. “Cast thy moonshine 
upon the waters and it will return to thee after many days,” he 
quoted. “Yow! My heart’s commenced beatin’ again.” He 
essayed a brave smile. “‘Life’s full o’ compensations,” he de- 
clared. “It’s just the mercy 0’ hell my derned laigs went dead on 
me before you laid me out on this barley hay, Sheriff, or I’d be 
tickled into high-sterics by now!” 

Bentley went to the barn and returned with his more or less 
dry saddie-blanket, which he spread over both men. ‘You two’d 
bea cute sight if comp’ny should walk in unexpected,” he growled. 


“Now lay quiet an’ make the best of it until I cook us 
some supper. In ten minutes it’ll be second drink time.” 

Thereafter silence, save for the sounds emanating 
from the kitchen. ‘When supper was ready, however, 
Uncle Charley declined to eat and asked for another 
drink. ‘Reckon Bob’ll scoff my share o’ the grub,” he 
replied to the sheriff’s urging. ‘‘All I require is a whole 
lot o’ lettin’ alone. I’m warmin’ up now an’ feelin’ better; 
seems as if I might last till mornin’.” 

Having fed his prisoner, the sheriff heated water and 
washed the mud from Bob Mason’s body. Then he ap- 
plied olive-oil and flour to his burns. The habitual reti- 
cence of the mountaineer induced Mason to maintain 
silence; the hysterical mood of the earlier evening, 
hysteria due to exhaustion and despair, had given way 
to stoicism. His brave plans had gone astray and now 
naught remained for him to do save live and suffer 
through long years of desolation. All his good-conduct 
credits at the;penitentiary, all his vague hopes for a 
parole.after twelve or fifteen years served:on his sentence 
of-life imprisonment, were gone now, and he would be 
Sent to the dungeon for thirty days upon his return to 
‘San Quentin. 
~ Bentley; silently sympathetic, undressed and stood 
holding his,treusers before:the fireplace; the roar of the 
rain on the cabin reof‘and the splash of the run-off from 
the eaves; Uncle Charley’s heavy breathing and an 
occasional deep sigh from Bob Mason all had conspired 
to induce a mournful attitude of mind in the sheriff. 

“Bob,” he said presently, “my job ain’t so dog-gone 
joyous as some might think. I wasn’t lookin’ for you 
when I run into you. Of course I was out to get you an’ 
I wasn’t shirkin’ my duty one-half o’ one percent, but all 
the same I was hopin’ I wouldn’t have any luck. If I 
could have got back my horse an’ outfit I’d have felt re- 
lieved the minute you crossed the,county line into Modoc 
an’ out of my jurisdiction.” 

“Thanks, Bentley. I know you“mean it.” 

“T always did figger you got a raw deal at your trial. 
You entered a plea o’ justifiable homicide, didn’t you— 
self-defense, the unwritten law an’--what not? You 
hadn’t ought to have been convicted o’ murder in the 
first degree. Manslaughter, second degree an’ three 
years would have been-too much. I’ve often thought 
you had the wrong lawyer.” 

“Tt costs money.to import spellbinders from the city— 
trained criminal lawyers who make a jury use their 
hearts instead of their heads, Sheriff. I-used the local 
talent, and the imported talent the Hercules people hired 
to help the district attorney certainly: made a monkey 
out of my counsel.” The convict shook his head sorrow- 
fully. “I knew the district attorney was my lawyer’s 
meat, and that city lawyer kept thinking of new points 
to bring up, always putting notions in the district at- 
torney’s head, an’ when the district attorney put wit- 
nesses on the stand this assistant prosecutor got a lot of 
hearsay evidence and personal ‘conclusions:out of them. 
Of course my lawyer got it struck out of the record, but 
the other side got it out of the witnesses’ mouths, and no 
power on earth could strike the record out of the minds of 
the jury.” 

“You can’t tell nothin’ about a jury, Bob. I reckon half of ’em 
was fixed. If the Hercules crowd hadn’t been interested in seein’ 
you convicted, seems to me that jury would have been more 
sympathetic.” 

“T didn’t crave sympathy,” Bob Mason replied doggedly. “All 
I asked was justice. I’d warned that skunk to keep away from 
my ranch. I told him if he didn’t an’ I caught him on my property 
again I’d tunnel him. That’s man talk, I reckon. I warned him, 
didn’t I? Most men would have gone down to the mining com- 
pany’s office and arrived a-foggin’, but I wasn’t seeking trouble, 
Sheriff. I’m not the kind that invites trouble, but if trouble I 
must have and it seems there’s no honor in dodging it, T’ll meet it. 

“T figured I had to meet my domestic troubles some day, so 
what was the use beating about the bush? The sooner I got a 
good excuse to find out whether Kelcey and I were going to make 
the grade or not, the sooner I’d quit worrying. So I talked for a 
week about going over into Modoc to buy some feeder steers— 
and finally I got into my car and started. You remember I’d 
strung three miles of telephone wire through the timber to con- 
nect my ranch with the forest service line? Well, I’d cut in an 
extension telephone on that line about a quarter of a mile ~_ 





When the sheriff and Garland had finished, a blue jay scolded 
vociferously. It reminded Monica so much of Uncle Charley! 


the house, so I turned my car into-the clump of sycamores where 
this telephone was hidden and sat there for half a day with the 
receiver to my ear before I heard Kelcey speaking to that man. 
“Well, Sheriff, I drove on down the road to the boundary-line 
of my property and I sat in the car there and waited. Presently 
he came. He was mounted and as he leaned down to close the 
gate I stepped out and said: ‘Wait a minute. You're on my 
property.’ He looked around, saw me and sat his horse, 
trembling!” 
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“The ornery skunk,” Sheriff Bentley growled. “He sure 
wanted killin’.”’ BS 

“Well, there wouldn’t have been any particular profit in killing 
him. He’d ruined my happiness, but as God is my judge I wasn't 
thinking of my own happiness but Kelcey’s. A woman marries & 
man for reasons she thinks are sufficient. Then perhaps she dis- 
covers they’re insufficient and she’s so unhappy life is scarcely 
worth the living. I was good and kind to Kelcey. I knew more 
about her thoughts than she did herself, but—I just wasn’t her 





if living 
was tha 
couldn’t 





man. I don’t think I ever was—and I knew I wasn’t after she’d 
met that mining superintendent. He was one of these talking 
men; had a lot of cute ways about him; played the piano——” 

The sheriff growled deep in his throat. All of the piano-playing 
males he had ever seen had practised their art in places frequented 
by males who despised piano-players! 

“And sung funny songs mighty well. I enjoyed his visits my- 
self until I couldn’t help seeing Kelcey enjoyed them more. ‘ihen 
the gossip commenced and I got an anonymous letter advising 
me to stay to home more and hire some waddy to look after my 
cattle. Of course I didn’t pay any attention to that, but I handed 
the letter to my wife and explained to her as kind as I could that 
she was the custodian of my honor and it was up to her whether 
she made a laughin’-stock of her huband or not. 

“JT asked her if Grant Bardwell had been in the habit of visiting 
the house during my absence. She gave me a sort of wild little 
look and I saw she was on the point of crying and claiming an 
insult instead of answering my question until she thought I might 
know more than she gave me credit for and it would be best to 
tell the truth. So she said he had and I asked her how many 
times and she said he’d been in the habit of riding up a couple of 
times a week without pausing to inquire whether I was home or 


not. 

“Well, Kelcey,’ I says, ‘I’m not trying to deprive you of 
amusement, because it’s sort of lonely here in Honey Valley and 
I know I’m far from amusing to you, but the facts is that if this 
Grant Bardwell was as real a gentleman as he lets on to be, he’d 
telephone first and if he discovered I wasn’t home he’d refrain 
from calling. His visits are noted and idle tongues are gossiping, 
so I reckon I’ll have to call upon him and ask him to limit his 
visits to occasions when I am home.’ 

“Right off she commenced to cry and then she raged a lot and 


_ forbade me to do anything so humiliating to her. 


“‘Well, then, you tip the gentleman off yourself, Kelcey,’ I 
says. ‘Go to the telephone right now, call him up and tell him 
your husband is inclined to be suspicious and old-fashioned and 
that his visits here during your husband’s absence are occasioning 
gossip and domestic friction.’ 

“No, she wouldn’t do that either. Fact is, she wouldn’t do 
anything but scold me, so I took the letter down to the fellow 
and after he’d read it I said: ‘Mr. Bardwell, I don’t wish to be 
discourteous, unfriendly or inhospitable and you’re certainly 
welcome at Honey Valley, because you’re mighty good company; 
we like to have you and we flatter ourselves you find us more or 
less agreeable, otherwise you wouldn’t call. Since you’re a man 
of unusual intelligence, an educated man with a knowledge of the 
proper thing to do, I’m trusting to your own good sense to see to 
it that the gossips of this community get no further excuse to 
bandy a good woman’s name about in low, unearned gossip.’ 


“WE cor kind of white and bowed and said he understood 
perfectly and thanked me for my generous attitude. For 
maybe two months he was cautious; then one day I came in from 
the round-up in the San Dimas two days earlier than I was ex- 
pected. It was dark when I rode up to the ranch and I found 
that man’s horse tied to the hitching-post in front of my house. 
“Sheriff, when a man knows his married life’s a failure he’s a 
fool not to face the issue. I wasn’t selfish enough to hold Kelcey 
if living with me made her unhappy, but we had a baby and I 
was that baby’s father. If she couldn’t respect the baby she 
couldn’t have the baby. Fact is, she wasn’t exactly the mother 
type, poor girl, although I don’t intend to complain about 
Kelcey, because she did the best she could. I reckon everybody 
does that, but some aren’t equipped to do very much of the best— 
to follow along the lines of conduct our people have been taught 
tofollow. And never at any time did I charge her with being un- 
faithful. She was just young and indiscreet, poor girl, and this 
fellow had a mighty taking way about him. When he was 
present I was as much company as a graven image. In a group 
of ten men he would have been number one and I’d have been 
number ten.” 

“Not with men,” Bentley defended him. 

Mason resumed: “Not wishing to humiliate Kelcey, I didn’t 
80 into the house. The dogs commenced barking but recognizing 
my scent they quit almost as soon as they started. Kelcey came 
to the door and looked out, but I backed away in the darkness 
and waited until he came out half an hour later. I rode behind 

down to Dogwood Flats, where he went to his office in back 
of the general store. I followed him in and when he saw me 
coming he called in the store manager. 

““That’s good, sir,’ I says. ‘I want that some one should hear 
what I’ve got to say to you, sir. The next time you set foot on 


my ranch I’ll tunnel you, and that’s no threat. It’s a promise. 
Good night, sir.’ 

“Then I rode back to Honey Valley. Kelcey was in bed when 
I got there and she was more or less disturbed when I came in. 
I reckon she had a notion I was what the dogs had barked at 
earlier in the evening. She got up and cooked me some supper 
and all the time I was eating she kept giving me little sidelong 
glances. I knew she was saying to herself, ‘How much does he 
know?’ When I finished supper I told her how much I knew and 
asked her if she wanted a divorce from me. If she did I told her 
she could sue me and I wouldn’t defend the suit, provided she 
let me keep the baby. But poor Kelcey wasn’t very brave, 
Sheriff. She tried throwing dust in the air—cried a lot and said 
she’d never expected to be insulted like that by her own husband. 
Well, there’s no use talking with people like that.” 


sf O, A FELLER can’t argue with a fool,” the sheriff ob- 

N served. “I reckon that’s why the good Lord invented 
guns that aren’t loaded, grade crossings of railroads, buzz-saws, 
whistles that won’t whistle, bells that won’t ring and mules 
that’s safe for children to ride. You was too easy with her, Bob. 
If you’d whaled her a time or two she’d have respected you. Them 
kind always does.” 

“The Masons don’t beat their women any more’n they cry 
when somebody beats them,” the dreary man continued. “My 
father raised me to take a licking if I had to and take it smiling. 
And I never knew a man who advocated your cure who ever had 
courage enough to try it himself.” 

“A feller feels like it, just the same. Well, what happened 
next?” 

“Things went on for another month until I trapped them both 
again and now we’re down to where I met him riding in through 
my gate. Well, as I say, he sat there trembling on his horse. I 
saw he had a gun on his pommel, but I didn’t bother about that. 
I knew I could kill him twice while he was reaching for it and I 
didn’t even bother to pull my own gun and get the drop on him, 
because I’d changed my mind about that man. I was going to do 
something worse than kill him if he didn’t take program.” 

“What was you goin’ to do, Bob?” the sheriff inquired, pro- 
foundly interested. ‘Make him marry Kelcey after she'd 
divorced you?” 

“No, I planned to tie him up to an adjacent sycamore and wear 
out my quirt on him unless he agreed to leave the country. So I 
told him what was in my mind and asked him which he’d have. 
He said he’d like mighty well to hold on to his good job with the 
Hercules people and obey my former injunction, if so be I’d give 
him another chance. ‘No,’ I replied, ‘you thought I was weak 
when I spoke to you like a gentleman the first time. You thought 
I was weaker when I didn’t kill you instead of warning you the 
second time, and you think I’m a plumb weakling because I 
didn’t keep my promise and riddle you the second your horse set 
foot on my property. However, we won’t argue that point. If 
I let Kelcey have a divorce, will you marry her?’ 

“ “‘T wasn’t figuring on that,’ he answered. 

“Well, you’ve compromised her and made it impossible for 
me to live with her. How does my compromise proposition 
strike you?” 

“‘T’d rather leave the country.’ He was cool and collected 
now and smiling sort of high and mighty at me.” 

“T know them sort o’ smiles, Bob. They’d anger a sheep. 
Well?” 

“ ‘For that insult to my wife,’ I told him, ‘I’m going to strip 
the hide from your back and then you can go. Get down off that 
horse.’ ”” 

“And then he led with the curse o’ Scotland, eh?” 

“Well, he thought he was holding a full house, Sheriff. He 
pulled, fired and missed me. Then his horse commenced cutting 
up didoes. I had my gun in a shoulder holster under my canvas 
coat, but I didn’t pull it. I swear to God I didn’t. I figured, 
with his horse pitching, he couldn’t hit me—and I wanted to give 
him plenty of chance to empty his gun and then see what he’d do.” 

“You tarnation fool! Why did you take such a long chance?” 

Bob Mason smiled a twisted smile. “Of course I kept moving 
myself, Sheriff, and he kept banging away, missing me every 
time. When his gun was empty he got his horse under control 
and saw me standing looking at him. ‘Get down off the horse,’ I 
says. He did, on the right-hand side of the horse, and stood 
there, looking over the animal’s back at me. I knew he was 
slipping more cartridges in his gun, so I waited—and when I 
saw by the look in his eyes that he was ready for action again— 
well, I was ready for him. He stepped out from behind the horse 
and raised his pistol to bring it down and (Continued on page 17 + 
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If I ran a newspaper, I would give 
a half page daily to weather reports. 


N THE preceding chapter of these home-made annals I 
talked about the excitement and joy to be derived from 
managing large outdoor entertainments of a carnival 
description. Toward the end of the piece I gave a couple of 

paragraphs to the feeding arrangements. Now that I have read 
the script over again I realize that I should have written two 
thousand words about the food and two hundred about all the 
other picnic details, instead of vice versa. Because, next to the 
weather, there is nothing which holds up so consistently as a 
topic for conversation, out our way, as what we like to eat, with 
especial emphasis on the correct way of preparing it. 

It seems to me that writers of fiction and moving-picture di- 
rectors and newspaper editors consistently overlook and neglect 
those themes which are of real importance to the populace. When 
you see five or six people together, conferring 
earnestly, the chances are that they are not 
talking about love’s young dream, high ad- 
venture, sex problems, tax reduction or 
legislative relief for farmers. They are talk- 
ing about the weather or which meat- 
market is handling the best steaks or how 
soon roasting ears will be ready. 

If I ran a newspaper I would give at least 
a half page daily to weather-reports, com- 
ments and prognostications. Many citizens 
would be interviewed and permitted to give 
rambling, diffuse and valueless opinions as 
to what might happen to crops, building 
operations and business in general in case of 
rain, hail, wind or drouth. 

The weather is probably the only depend- 
able topic for 365 days in the year, but 
victuals are a close second. In catering to 
large and small assemblages of hungry visi- _ 
tors, I have learned that the tenderest and 
most treasured sentiments blooming in our 
hidden natures were germinated in the 
genial warmth of an old-fashioned kitchen. 

For every compliment I ever received on 
account of my collected books, my odds and 
end of curios from all over the world or the 
condition of the golf course, I have received one thousand pans 
of praise for the fried chicken, the light biscuit and the pie @ /a 
mode. 

And I have always accepted these eulogies with blushing mock- 
modesty as if I really deserved all the credit, whereas the bouquets 
should have been delivered to women or a woman somewhere in 
the background. Because when it comes to feeding a lot of 
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Do I worry over the menu? 
Not at all. I simply no- 
tify the Sisters of Ruth. 


ood fi 


Illustrations by 


people, the only help a man can provide is to 

specify what he likes to eat. 

My sensational success as a caterer may be ex- 
plained by a very simple statement of fact. If the 
number of guests is below one hundred the party is 

held in my own house, the task of preparing and 

serving the repast is turned over to Mary Burke, super- 

intendent of the culinary department, and Margaret 
McKinney, housekeeper and shoe inspector. When 
not housekeeping she watches the golfers, to see that 
they do not track mud into the house. 

All I do is to write down what I know the folks want to 
eat. I don’t have to fuss with canapés, chilled caviar, oysters on 
the half-shell, bouillon en tasse or any of the gustatory prologs and 
preambles which give ceremonial importance to the early stages 
of a formal dinner at Sherry’s or the Ritz. Not that the guests 
are unacquainted with terrapin or sole or the cute little anchovy 
coiled on a cracker. They simply feel that a French cuisine is 
psychologically impossible when one is in the country, wearing 
knickers. So the first rule in the technique of feeding visitors in 
the country is to avoid all ‘able-d’héte splurging and try to make 
the dreams of home and mother come true. 

The high virtue of the simple menu is the combination of 
quantity with quality. Fried chicken alone will make the party a 
success if the springers have been dispatched and dismembered 
on the morning of the day before, soaked in cold water and 
finally rolled in flour and fried slowly in sweet country butter, and 
served moist and piping hot. This article of food has no point of 
resemblance to the vitrified and kiln-dried fowl served at many 
public eating places, wearing a complete suit of armor as a pro- 
tection against sudden weather changes. : 

Much could be written about country biscuit, as distinguished 
from the city bun or roll which has a filling made by either the 
Goodrich or the Goodyear people at Akron, Ohio, while the outer 
shell or casing can be turned out by any large foundry equipped 
for quantity production. 

Because of some idiotic edict of fashion, 
real gravy can no longer be found except in 
the country. It seems that a lot of people 
who have acquired sudden delusions of pro- 
priety by the reading of books on etiquette, 
now refuse to serve the kind of gravy which 
has done so much to make our country what 
it is today. They are afraid that some of 
their guests will revert to type and advertise 
their immediate ancestry by sopping up the 
gravy with the bread or rolls. 

Out at our place, when we have a noonday 
food orgy, we serve huge receptacles of 
genuine gravy, in which the giblets jostle one 
another. The partakers are not only per- 
mitted to drown the mashed potatoes and 
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bent country biscuit, but they are actually 
urged, in a nice way, to do so. And it may 
be added that very few fail to hear the call 
of the wild. I should say that the first thing 
to do, in the operation of a popular feeding 
resort, is to suspend the rules. 

In the way of knickknacks and incidentals, 
almost anything not to be obtained at a deli- 
catessen store will be greeted with shouts of 
welcome. When the city people are out under the trees they 
do not wish to see celery, olives, or half-undressed radishes. 
They will pay some attention to home-made jells and jams, 
stuffed peppers or apple butter and their enthusiasm for cottage 
cheese is most affecting. On the other hand, our near-by lub 
members lose all control of themselves in the presence of ripe 
olives. One statistician reports that Doctor Van Kirk 
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Kentland holds the record. He has a mark of 42. 
Cole-slaw is an item which doesn’t convey any 
particular message when merely set down in type 
but when it is made of fresh young cabbage and 
smothered in a sharp cream sauce and served at the 
freezing point, it arouses in Charley Fernald, of 
Chicago, a kind of ecstasy usually reserved for 
grand opera. 

Pie is maligned frequently. And yet hot cherry 
pie has caused some of our most prominent lady visitors 
to break down and cry. John McCutcheon says that 
blueberry pie @ /a mode, the blueberries fresh and the ice- 
cream made right on the back porch, is undoubtedly what they 
serve in Heaven. 

Then we come to a consideration of cakes, without which there 
could be no festival. We are not talking about calories or diet 
lists or something in a show-window which has icing on it and 
masquerades as dessert. We are talking now about cakes which 
are rich, enticing, highly edible and probably indigestible. Fig- 
cakes, hickory-nut cakes, chocolate cakes, Lady Baltimore, 
angel-food and the incomparable T N T of sweets, to wit, the 
kind of fruit-cake which is twice as heavy as buckshot and twice 
as delicious as nectar. 

If I had to select an all-American menu for a large cluster of 
people out in the country in the summer-time it would run about 
as follows: 


Fruit cocktail (if compounded by local experts with no hotel 
experience) 

Fried Chicken (prepared by women over thirty years of age) 

Bona-fide gravy 

Cole-slaw d@ /a Fernald 

Cottage-cheese that has not been to market 

Fresh boiled beets (they sound unimportant but you would be 
surprised) 

Country biscuit, lined up in rows 

Cakes and cakes and cakes 

Pie, made of fresh fruits 

Regular ice-cream 

Coffee, milk or iced tea 


Usually the small-towners ask for coffee 
and the visitors from the city are content 
with well water. You will notice that the 
above menu possesses the unusual merit of 
omitting salted nuts and candied mints, 
neither having the slightest significance to a 
person who has a normal craving for nourish- 
ment. 

Now for a real explanation of the miracle 
of feeding any multitude. Suppose I know 
that on a certain day there will be on the 
home grounds two hundred persons who have 
motored long distances in order to golf and 
dance and picnic and eat. At twelve-thirty 
P.M. each one of those visitors will wish to 
sit comfortably down in a cool spot and have 
oodles of tempting food served to him instanter. 

Do I worry over the ordeal ahead of me or 
wonder if my guests will have a good time 
and be pleased with the eatables? Not at 
all. I simply notify the Sisters of Ruth how 
many plates are to be laid on the tables. The 
Sisters live in the town of Brook and their 
never-ending job is to raise money for the United Brethren 
Church. For years they have been my faithful allies. They have 
a system which never falls down. Each member of the feeding 
Squad has her specialty and the membership is divided into 
Stoups so that each specialist will be assigned the job for which 
Nature intended her. One woman will be ordered to procure and 

S so many tender, débutante chickens of a certain weight. 





Q.The cole-slaw arouses the 
kind of ecstasy usually 
reserved for grand opera. 
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QI receive 1000 paans of praise for the 
fried chicken to 1 compliment for my books. 


Another will be told to bring so many bouquets of flowers. A 
small group will be ordered to mobilize and prepare the fruit 
salad. Certain officers check up on tables, linen, china and 
cutlery, et cetera. 

The organization pays for all supplies purchased. The 
labor is contributed. 

When the time comes to organize the repast the motor-cars 
arrive and the units are assembled and service begins exactly on 
time with a whole swarm of cheerful waitresses attending, and 
the net result is a triumph which could not be duplicated by any 
city caterer depending upon hired help. 

We have found that it is a mistake to try to vary the bill of 
fare and introduce any course which ever traveled under a French 
name. We have discovered the sure-fire 
dishes and have learned how to serve them 
direct from the heating apparatus, so there 
would be no sense in trying to improve 
upon perfection. 

We have private parties, college reunions 
and golf tourneys and all sorts of clubs, 
associations and district conventions to 
look after. 

With the golf club-house, the dancing 
pavilion and my own shack available we 
can divide up a moderate-sized army and 
give everyone plenty of room and a 
good time in general. 

If we have a dancing party or any kind 
of round-up calling for a late evening re- 
past the program is changed and the bill 
made to include sugar-cured ham and 
Virginia ham, country rolls, potato salad, 
cottage-cheese, Italian spaghetti or escal- 
loped oysters, sweet corn soufflé, sweet 
pickles, layer cake, coffee and pumpkin 
pie with a thick roof of whipped cream 
on it. 

I am not saying that this food combina- 
tion will be approved by any ladies who 
contribute recipes to the newspapers or 
that the food-sharks of Battle Creek or 
Johns Hopkins would regard it as something suitable for 
human consumption. 

All I know is that our customers take to it and we give it to 
them. 

We are not striving to make them healthy in the long run. 

We are merely endeavoring to make them happy for the 
time being. 
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HERE are, it appears, fashions in crime 

just as there are modes in dress, litera- 

ture, drama, architecture, and divertisse- 

ments. For example, when the newspapers 
were first full of controversies on the ethics of 
bobbed hair, the mechanism of the cross-word 
puzzle, Mah Jongg, radio, the ubiquitous Charles- 
ton and whatever other new toy had seized our 
infantile fancy, the underworld was engaged in a 
furor of its own. Some Edison of iniquity had 
invented a new artifice by which the gullible 
might be fleeced and for the moment that super- 
cherie became the vogue. 


The following deception had a brief reign as the - 


crime recherché until its chance detection and exposure ended its 
popularity. In operation it was simple enough, but its con- 
ception was a master stroke in chicanery. 

Iam by no means a criminologist, gentle or otherwise readers, 
nor is this a technical article on crime as it may seem from the 
above. I am Arthur Justin, one-time gentleman farmer of 
Wales, Erie County, New York—an authentic Big Butter and 
Egg Man. I am no longer a farmer, but I trust I am still a 
gentleman. This is but a simple narrative of an adventure in 
which I played a very small part. I am merely the entrepreneur. 
You will find the other characters much more interesting—if you 
find anything at all interesting about this tale. 

I came to Manhattan from Wales to rescue my father Calvin 
Ju a, a wealthy Florida real estate operator, from the night- 
clu. lt where my progenitor, known as ‘Cabaret Cal,” was 
cuttin a wide swath. With the assistance of Helene Howe, 
proprietor of the Mayfair Beauty Shoppe and heroine of this 
bedtime story, I succeeded temporarily in curing my precocious 
parent of his infatuation for the Great White Way and induced 
him to return to the Everglades. 

Intrigued by the provocative and sophisticated Helene, I be- 
came greatly disinterested in my farm at Wales and desired to 
remain in Gotham. Casting about for a logical mission to keep 
me in that enchanted city, I persuaded father to open a New 
York office for the sale of his Florida real estate and put me in 
charge. The office consisted of a beautiful suite of rooms, but 
Helene was far more beautiful. The natural result was that, 
being young, I devoted a much greater amount of time to sell- 
ing myself to the fair Helene than I did to selling lots te the 
credulous. A rendezvous with Helene made the disposal of a 
fifty-thousand-dollar corner singularly unexciting by comparison. 

Helene’s two dissimilar brothers, Jack and Aubrey, also 
captured my interest. A slangy, handsome husky, Jack regarded 
— of any kind as a pestilence and was by profession a vermin 
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exterminator. He was a witty and likable devil-may-care— 
a gambler with life, manual labor being the hazard. Any ref- 
erence to the fact that his peculiar calling was not exactly a sub- 
ject for dinner-table conversation would have greatly amused the 
cynical Jack. 

“T ain’t ashamed of my gag,” explained Jack to me upon an 
occasion. “I could do my job with a dress suit on, as far as that 
part of it goes. I grab a dollar’s worth of ant powder in a drug 
store and then talk myself into a contract to exterminate them 
cute little insects in a apartment-house for a hundred bucks and 
up. I shake the poultice around in the corners of the rooms, 
collect my dough and take the air, whistlin’ blithely—I know you 
heard that tune. I assassinate a brutal ant, if I do say it myself. 
Sometimes I use talcum powder, when you can get it cheaper in 
bulk.” 

Thus Jacques. 

Helene’s other brother, Aubrey, was the exact antithesis of the 
breezy Jack. Aubrey was almost painfully modulated in speech, 
manner and dress. He had been hair-dresser in Helene’s beauty 
parlor until through my efforts he landed in the chorus of “Well, 
Wel, Wilhelmina,” a Broadway musical comedy hit. His 
flair for dancing resulted in his invention of an eccentric step that 
soon won him recognition from the fatigued business men, their 
less weary feminine playmates and even the jaded critics. In 
fact, Aubrey bade fair to achieve no small measure of success, In 
spite of the fact that he was constantly in demand by the ladies of 
the chorus of “Well, Well, Wilhelmina” when he was recognized 
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G,'‘Father, I am shocked at finding you 
here.’’ ‘Are you my guardian?’’ in- 
eae father. ‘'Send him to bed without 

is supper, daddy,”’ pouted Miss De Lys. 


as the famous Aubrey, the celebrated permanent waver of the 
Mayfair Beauty Shoppe. 

For my own part, I admit without shame that I haunted 
Helene’s beauty parlor for manicures, scalp treatments, mas- 
sages and what-not. I balked at face-lifting or any paraffinical 
reshaping of my noble proboscis. I am no Valentino, but I 
heartily indorse the features presented to me by my parents. I 
am attached to my original face, both literally and figuratively. 
It was the lovely Helene I sought, not personal pulchritude. In 
fact, the magnitude of the masculine clientele beauty shops en- 
Joy would surprise the uninformed and amuse the cynical. These 
male patrons are not necessarily what are referred to in certain 
circles as “‘cake-eaters.”’ In the majority of cases, despite your 
skeptical smile, I do not believe there is any ulterior motive on 
the part of the gentlemen customers except that beyond the great 
benefit one’s scalp, for instance, receives through a treatment 
there is also the soothing influence of some eye tonic yclept 
Alyce, Betty May, Hazelle, Arlene, Clarice or Lilyan. 
some rajahs of the financial world are said to arrive at 
Momentous decisions during the tense process of executing a 
difficult putt on a golf-links, so do other astute go-getters 
decide the ultimate destination of millions of dollars under the 
dreamy spell of some Circe of the beauty parlor manipulating a 
hly sensitive scalp. This I have been solemnly assured by 
male votaries of the beauty shoppes. I believe them. 
usy arranging dinners, dances, theater-parties or what have 
you with the adorable Helene, I neglected not only my farm in 
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from a 
BEAUTY 
SHOP 


Wales but father’s 
resplendent real es- 
tate office as well. 
My irritated par- 
ent complained 
bitterly by wire 
when big potato- 
chip men from 
Saratoga who de- 
sired to buy Florida 
\ land found no one 
‘Y in the office but an 
entrancing covey 
of shapely and 
liberal-minded ste- 
nographers.  Fa- 
ther’s last telegram 
to me had the 
desired effect. I 
am quoting it here 
so that you may 
judge the type of 
sire I had to con- 
tend with: 

You seem to 
have the idea that - 
I opened that real 
estate office to get 
my name painted 
on a door in New 
York stop both you and the rent of that dead-fall are pre- 
posterous stop if you do not take off your rompers quit clowning 
and make some sales I will come up there myself and promote my 
own boobs stop if you are tired of working well so is your old man 
regards Dad 


This blunt but typical message brought me to attention with a 
click! I had uneasy visions of the prodigal swath father cut on 
his last visit to Broadway and for a while I kept my nose to the 
grindstone. I reported regularly at my office at the unearthy 
hour of ten A. M. and frequently remained at my ornate desk as 
late as three in the afternoon. Most of my business was done over 
the telephone, Helene leaving many a neglected seeker of beauty 
fuming in a booth. However, I did sell a gentleman from Flat- 
bush a lot near Miami, a feat that won father’s unqualified 
admiration. Eager to start for his new home, the buyer wished 
to know the proper clothing to wear while going about his land. 
I wired father, who promptly telegraphed back, “Tell him to 
bring a diving suit!” 

Later, the baffled purchaser informed me that his lot was all 
wet. Thinking he referred to the then current slang phrase, I 
paid him little attention—subsequently, I found his lawyers 
quite reasonable chaps. 

It was shortly after this that the seed was planted of the 
nefarious fraud that is the basis of this narrative. Helene and I 
were at dinner at one of the genteel restaurants. It is not true 
that lovers cannot eat. Over the café noir and biscuit Tortoni, | 
inquired casually: 

“How do you find business these days?” 

“Everything’s o.k.!” answered Helene gayly. “I wouldn’t 
fool you—I’m taking in pennies the same as if I was peddling 
Christmas stamps for the Red Cross. Pretty soon it will be 
foolhardy for me to keep on snubbing the income tax. It was so 
crowded in my shop today that I had to throw out two jars of 
that schoolgirl complexion and a nose-shaper to wedge myself in! 
Speaking of truffles, how many of those Florida swamps did you 
stick the Patsys with this afternoon?” 
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“T am not selling swamps!” I reproved her, though a bit 
guiltily. ‘The one I did dispose of will be drained by father at his 
own expense. How was I to know it was under water? I’ve never 
been to Florida in my life, but well-informed persons have 
assured me it is the most beautiful state in the Union!” 

“We'll go there on our honeymoon, Big Boy,” smiled Helene. 
“T crave to meet some people from Kansas. Say, listen—I’ve 
got a great scheme, if I can only go through with it!” 

“There is nothing I wouldn’t help you to do!” I declared 
fervently. 

“So it’s come to this, has it?” laughed Helene. ‘Well, I'll 
phone you the next time I try to get Russia on my one-tube set. 
But all jokes under glass, I’d love to haul off and open a flock of 
these beauty parlors under the general name Mayfair. You 
know how dizzy I am about 
Mike Arlen’s stuff. No fool- 





The Prince of Wales, N. Y. 


“They’re beneficial to both of us,” returned Helene laconically 
“Mrs. Van Tine’s becoming as beautiful as the Grand Canyon 
and I’m becoming a steady caller at the receiving teller’s. If she 
don’t break out with a common-sense rash and stay away from 
my temple of comeliness, I’ll soon be able to put the money op 
the line for another shop. However, it’s going to take some time 
as the life convict muttered to the warden!” : 

As I paid my check and we rose to leave I had a plan in the 
back of my head to interest father in putting up enough capital to 
enable Helene to open her string of beauty parlors. I did not 
think her dashing brother Jack would assault an old man for g 
friendly act and furthermore, by a strange coincidence, father 
always carried a revolver. 

One afternoon I happened to be present at Helene’s beauty 

. shop when there occurred an unfortunate 
incident that was to lead eventually to a 





ing, I think that story of his 
about the hat was a wow— 
every milliner should read it. 
I got an inveterate Stupid 
Sally operator who claims Iris 
March wrecked that Hispano- 
Suiza at the end of the book 
to put a fast one over on the 
insurance company—don’t 
that slay you? She thinks 
poor le sport means a bum 
loser! Well, what do you 
think of me branching out as 
a wholesaler in beauty?” 

“T think you have an ex- 
cellent idea!” I replied en- 








dénoument I shall never forget. Helene 
was giving me a scalp treatment with her 
own. fair hands, when the much-heralded 
Mrs. Van Tine swept up grandly in a big 
limousine driven by a pompous chauffeur 
who handed her out of the car as though 
she had been a duchess, as indeed she 
seemed. The lady was a tall stunning 
blonde, perfectly groomed and a bit super- 
ciliously aware of it. With a hastily mur. 
mured apology to me, Helene greeted Mrs, 
Van Tine respectfully and ushered her into 
a booth, at the same time summoning an 
operator. The girl listened attentively to 
Helene’s elaborate instructions and I was 
reminded of a head waiter’s anxiety over 








thusiastically. “When do you 
start?” 

‘As soon as I can find some- 
thing to use for money,” re- 
turned Helene. ‘Of course, 
I could get the people who 
compose these beauty creams 
and hair removers to back me, 
just like the breweries used to 
back the saloons before the 
plague, but they’d declare 
themselves in, mortgage me 
to the hilt and I’d be so wor- 
ried I’d never get any shut- 


“T am afraid I am hope- 
lessly dull,” I said apologeti- 
cally. “Just what do you 
mean by shut-eye?” 

“Sleep!” answered Helene 
succinctly. ‘‘Don’t they 
speak English up in that burg 
you fled from?” 

“Not with your—er— 
fluency,” I smiled. ‘Perhaps 
I could assist you to open your 
beauty parlors. If——” 

Helene silenced me with a swift gesture and leaned across the 
table to press my hand warmly. 

“‘You’re a prince, Arthur,” she murmured softly, “but it’s a 
hobby of mine never to borrow money from gentlemen. Besides, 
my brother Jack would about half kill me if I did and what he’d 
do to you would be horrible! That vermin-exterminating racket 
of his has made him frightfully temperamental—all artistic 
people are that way, you know, and Jack bends the knee to no- 
body at his game. But as sure as my name’s Helene Howe I think 
I'll be all set to open at least one other parlor in a few weeks!” 

“How?” I asked, with interest. 

“Call me Miss Howe or Helene,” she grinned mischievously. 
“T don’t like being paged by my last name—it makes me feel like 
somebody’s maid. I’ll let you in on asecret. Among my sicken- 
ingly rich customers is a Mrs. Van Tine. I’ll bet the world she’s 
got eight dollars for every Chinaman in Shanghai! She’s a daily 
visitor to my beauticians and is good for plenty at each call. I’ve 
seen some pigs for punishment since I’ve been helping to beautify 
my popular sex, but this one’s a champion and I don’t mean I guess 


so! She’s as game asa blacksmith’s anvil and at her own demand 


in detail. 


summer tan. 


’ 


we’ve done everything to her so far but remove her thorax.’ 
“But are these—er—treatments beneficial to her?” I asked, 
marveling at the fortitude of womankind. 





Weare it’s bragging a little to say that 
I’ve never planned four consecutive 
magazines that are any finer or more read- 
able than the summer issues of Cosmopolitan. 

We don’t want you to miss these four 
issues—not only because we want your 
money but because we want you especially 
to have these brilliant summer numbers. 

A couple of years ago we worked out a 
scheme for special summer subscriptions 
eye!” that saved both you and us worry and 
money. Last year more than 6000 of you 
folks took advantage of this handy coupon. : 


If you'll turn to page 148, you'll find the 
same scheme—with the coupon—explained 


Sign this right away and get your summer 
reading fixed up, even before you get your 


a spendthrift as Helene fluttered about her 
wealthy patron, who accepted these atten- 
tions as her proper due. I would have 
been irritated but not greatly astonished 
had Helene knelt and kissed this regal 
lady’s hand. In a few raoments Helene 
returned to me, frowning slightly. 

“Of course, she’s got to fall in here when 
I’m busy!” she remarked irrelevantly. “I 
had to put a new operator on her, but I 
guess everything will be jake. This girl I 
gave her calls herself a beauty culturist 
and has references that would tie any 
Coolidge can get when he checks out of 
the White House. She seems to know 
her onions and——” 

At that exact second an unearthly scream 
issued from the booth occupied by Mrs. 
Van Tine and cut off Helene’s conversa- 
tion. Instantly the shop was in confusion 
and with blanched face Helene rushed to 
the compartment, flinging aside the cur- 
tain while the other patrons crowded about 
in panicky curiosity. I remained dis- 
creetly in the background, though my in- 
quisitiveness was as great as the others. 
I saw Mrs. Van Tine stagger out of the 
booth, her hair disarranged and her features contorted. One 
hand was holding her cheek and she was evidently in great pain. 
The operator who had attended her seemed on the verge of 4 
swoon. Helene shook her arm excitedly, her face a frantic 
interrogation. : 

“IJ—the iron slipped. I—I burnt her!” faltered the gitl 
dazedly to the gaping crowd. “I was up all night—dancing- 
I’m sleepy and nervous. I—I couldn’t help it!” 

I thought it strange she directly addressed the others rather 
than the tense Helene, at whom she did not even glance. 

“You all hear what that incompetent hussy says?” demanded 
Mrs. Van Tine, in hysterical tones. ‘“I—my lawyers will see you 
about this outrage!” she flung at Helene and swept out, followed 
by sympathetic expressions from the onlookers. 

Helene wheeled on the guilty operator, who seemed now to 
have recovered a measure of poise. 

“Get your things and shove off!’ commanded Helene furiously. 
“Don’t hesitate—I was thrown out of school for my temper!’ 

The girl’s face hardened defiantly and she started to speak, but 
evidently thought better of it and disappeared into the met 
recesses of the shop. Her colleagues at once busied themselves 
calming the other ladies, who were quite upset over this rather 
unnerving affair. Helene sank wearily into a chair opposite me 
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Besides the benefit to one’s scalp, there is also the sooth- 
ing influence of Alyce or Hazelle or Arlene or Lilyan. 


“Well, that’s that!” she sighed despairingly. “Your little girl 
friend’s plenty nothing now. I guess I’m all washed up. Mrs. 
Van Tine was my big chance to open up a bevy of these beauty 
traps, but she won’t come back after that pushing around till two 
days after never! Not only that, but I’m satisfied I’ll lose about 
half of the neighbors’ children who saw the accident—they’ll be 
un-shy after that. Isn’t this a fearful break for me? In more 

a year we’ve never as much as scorched a neck in this 
I hope all that operator’s children are cross-eyed!”’ 


She then broke into a fit of weeping and I did my best to com- 
fort her. I had no small measure of success, for shortly she 
was her old smiling, vivacious self again, dismissing the unlucky 
happening with the brief remark that it was “all in the game!” 

But a few days later the blow fell. Helene burst into my office 
with the startling information that Mrs. Van Tine had brought 
suit against her for one hundred thousand dollars, charging that 
her face had been permanently scarred through the negligence 
of Helene’s operator. As the latter (Continued on page 7-7 
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ISSIONARIES on a 
Blackfoot Indian Res- 
ervation in southern 
Alberta taught me my 
A B C’s—but an old-fashioned bar- 
tender out in Laramie, Wyoming, 
first thrilled me with the idea that 
I might become educated and 
really make something out of my 

life. 

This man was a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman and so he happened 
to know about Carlisle Indian 
School. He asked me one day 
when I was in the old Central Bar 
with a crowd of cowboys why I 
did not go there and become edu- 
cated. He explained that it was 
free for Indians. 

“But I can’t even speak good 
English,” I told him. 

“Well,” he said, “you can ed- 
ucate yourself for entrance to 
Carlisle by reading. Read, read 
all the time—anything and every- 
thing you come across.” 

I think that bit of advice 
changed the trend of my whole 
life. I was at that time sixteen 
years old and a full-fledged cow- 
hand. I could break and ride 


bucking horses. I could barely sign my own name and spell out 
words. But I could ride almost anything that stood on four feet. 
I was proud to be a cowpuncher; that was doing pretty well at 
i for an ignorant, half savage young Indian buck. 
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(Above) Chief Long Lance 
(Below) As a cowboy 
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By Chief 


Long Lance 


My 


I Took It Because 


I, a Blackfoot Indian, 
Wanted to Live Like 


a White Man 


Laramie. 


reservations. Up 





fellow he was. 


My first step in this great adventure was to head south and 
work the round-ups. I followed the round-ups all over the north- 
western plains and by late fall found myself on the Carr ranch 
west of Laramie. Carr had a nephew named Haley who was 


rail 


Opwar 


A few days be- 
fore I met this old 
bartender—I’m 
ashamed that I’ve 
forgotten his name 
—I had been fired 
from a ranch fifteen 
miles west of 


time my temper was 
as wild and un- 
bridled as a wolf's, 
and this was the 
cause of the trouble. 

This all happened 
in 1907 and I'd 
come down from 
the reservation to 
follow the round-ups. I had 
made this step on my own 
initiative because I was cur- 
ious to know about 
Pale Face who had conquered 
my people and compelled us 
to live on comparatively small 


time I had never done any- 
thing but follow the Indian’s 
line of least resistance—hunt 
and fool around with horses. 
I always went on the trail 
alone and I thought a lot. 
Finally one day I made a 
resolution; I was going out 
to meet the white man on his 
own grounds, study him and 
find out just what sort of 
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‘ denly my horse stepped into a badger hole, jumped, 








spending his college vacation on the ranch. Haley and I struck 
up a friendship and in the end he fixed it for me to stay on all 
winter—after the haying and round-up should be completed. 

The last round-up we made was on one of the outlying ranches, 
called the Ghost Ranch, so we moved our remuda over there. On 
the third morning it was my turn to wrangle in the “string” 
horses. It was a cold, windy morning in late October and I had 
to roll out at four o’clock. Prowling coyotes were still yipping 
their dolorous chorus here and there in the gray blueness just 
preceding dawn. : : 

I was riding along with my hand over my mouth chanting my 
medicine song so that the herd would not be frightened when I 
should come upon them in the darkness, when sud- 


tripped, fell and threw me to the ground with 
such force that I had to gasp for breath. I got 
up, stunned, and saw Curly tearing with 
kicking heels over towards the large herd 
of horses I had come out after. He was 
bucking for all he was worth, trying 
to kick off the saddle, which was now 
under his belly. Just before he 
reached the herd his front feet 
became locked in the bridle-reins, 
and I limped over and got him. 

The wind was terrific, and 
every time I folded the saddle- 
blanket and threw it over 
Curly’s back he would buck 
wildly and send it speeding on 
the wind unfolded, flattened- 
out and flapping like a big 
bat. I now remembered that 
the boss-hostler had warned 
me on the night before that 
Curly was an ornery horse, 
and that I had better watch 
him. It took me nearly a hali- 
hour to get the saddle on with- 
out the blanket. Curly bucked 
and tried to kettle me at every 
step of the three-mile journey back 
to the corral. Breakfast would be 
over by now, I knew; and the boys 
would be smoking and waiting for their 
“strings.” I got madder and madder at 
each hop. 

I was not fit to speak to when I finally reached 
the corral and found the boss-hostler waiting at the 
gate with several men. I drove my horses into the 


corral and started to turn around and go after another (Above) As a Blackfoot chief 
(Right) As a captain in France 


bunch of horses which had nighted in a different 
locality. But Curly absolutely refused to budge in 
any direction except that of the corral gate. Every 
time I put the spurs to him he reared as high as he could go and 
threatened to check back on me. The boss-hostler was cussing 
and I was stewing to the bursting point quietly. 

Finally, when Curly jumped up on his hind feet and snorted 
out his resentment for about the eighth time, the naked Indian 
in me exploded. I jerked myself to a standing position in the 
stirrups and hurled my fist as hard as I could on top of his 
head. To my surprise, he sank to the ground on his knees, out. 
It was an inglorious thing for me to do, and the boss-hostler 
rightly called me a name. I retaliated, and we were closing in to 
fight when some of the fellows grabbed us and held us apart. 

Naturally, I was fired. And, incidentally, that was the last 
ranch job I ever had. I walked the sixteen miles into Laramie 
very downcast. Just when I had thought that I had a steady 
job and was making my way in the new world, it all ended so 
quickly I hardly knew how it happened. I resolved not to cut 
my hair again; I would go back to the blanket. 

I went back into Laramie and renewed an acquaintance with 
Frank Stone—‘The Nevada Wonder’—at that time world’s 
champion bucking horse rider. He had ridden the famous short- 
legged Steamboat to a sitting position at the Laramie Frontier 
Day that fall, and I had ridden a horse called Medicine Bow. He 
thought I could ride, and that is why he invited me to go around 
with him and his gang. Stone introduced me to the bartender of 
the Central Bar, and it was he who first put the idea of the 
Carlisle Indian School into my mind. 

But it was only an idea tucked way in the back of my brain. 
At that time I thought I was through with the white men. I 























thought they had mistreated me because I was an Indian. And 
that afternoon I bought an unbroken cayuse for seven dollars, 
threw my tarpaulin over his back, in lieu of a saddle, and went 
north to the Indians, breaking him as I rode. 

Shortly after this I was included among a band of Indians 
selected to make a tour with Colonel Cody, who was known all 
over the world as “Buffalo Bill.” We traveled widely for a year 
—I do not know where we traveled, as all cities looked alike to me 
then, but I often see places now where I know I have been before. 
I was still a boy, and my bobbed hair had again grown so that I 
could braid it. 

Something happened at the very beginning of this tour which 
had a tremendous influence on 

my life. One afternoon the 
chiefs and some of the older 
Indians wete taken out 
to a wealthy Ameri- 
can’s- home and 
served’ with  re- 
freshments; and 
some of us 
youngsters 


were taken along. This 
chap had a lot of friends 
in to meet us, and he. 
introduced us as “real 
Americans.’’ Person- 
ally, this was the first 
time I had ever met 
any ‘‘real Americans,” 
and seen how they lived 
in their homes—and I 
liked them. They were 
different from any I 
had ever met. They 
had the dignity that 
the Indian likes, and 
they did not yapiota— 
talk too much. An 
Indian distrusts anyone 
who talks a lot. These 
people so impressed me 
with their bearing and 
their environment that 
I decided on the spot, 
“T am going to be like 
that.” 

* Then it was that [, 
remembered the 
(Continued on page 138) 
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SABEL STONEMAN faced her sister anxiously. “Do you 
like it?” she asked. 

Olivia hesitated. ‘“I don’t know. Isn’t it a little— 
purple?” 

“Gladys Sherwell told me the color suited me perfectly.” 

“She would.” 

“What do you mean by saying ‘she 
would’ ?” 

“Well, she wanted to sell you the 
thing, didn’t she?” 

“She could have sold me any other. 
But I happened to be admiring the 
dress she had on herself. And that 
was purple. And I said, as we were 
about the same coloring, if it suited 
her, it ought to suit me. So then she 
told me that luckily they had got in 
another very like it—this one. Don’t 
you really care for it, Olivia?” 

Olivia regarded her sister with pale, 
examining eyes. She herself had 
given up the struggle. She was re- 
signed to the failure of her woman- 
hood. She did not consider what she 
wore, or how she looked. 
And when she saw Isabel, 
at thirty-seven, still hop- 
ing—for heaven knew 
what—still making at- 
temps at sprightliness and 
charm, she could not bear 
it with equanimity. Ac- 
cording to her own mood, : 
she found Isabel by turns @ > 
ludicrous or pathetic. 

Now she could only 

think of how fatuous, to 
Gladys Sherwell, must 
have seemed the compar- ee 
ison Isabel had made. » oa 
Gladys was twenty-one, 
and although, like Isabel, 
she was thin, she did not 
look as if she had been 
pressed flat; she looked : 
as if she had been molded. 72s 
Nor, in her darkness, was 
she faded and. sallow. 
Olivia did not like Gladys; she distrusted her easy habit of 
acquiescence, her unfailing amiability; she thought her very 
voice an advertisement of falseness. Another girl, she told 
herself, would not have wished to sell a woman sixteen years 
older a dress resembling her own. But what did Gladys care as 
long as she could make a sale? It would, indeed, amuse her to 
encourage Isabel’s delusion. 

“Can’t you change it?” she said. 

Isabel looked at her obstinately. 

“T don’t want to.” 

“But, Isabel, you know how careful we have to be. We don’t 
buy new clothes every year. If you get a dress this winter, it 
means 

“I understand what it means. It means this winter, and next 
winter, and the winter after. You needn’t tell me.” 

There was that hardness in her voice which, in Olivia’s experi- 
ence, presaged tears. She felt, at the root of her being, a raw 
spot of pity. Poor Isabel. Still struggling. What a vampire 
was Hope, draining the blood of one’s heart. 

How much better to cast it off and, in the blankness of nega- 
tion, to find peace. 
74 
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(Label wondered what comparison John 
was making at the sixteen years’ differ- 
ence between her age and Gladys’s . . . 
or perhabs a man might not notice. 
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4 “T don’t say it isn’t a beautiful dress,” she said, as warmly as 


she could; yet was forced by something within her to add: “If 
one can afford to have others as well. But ze 

“You think I'll tire of it?” 

“T don’t say that. Perhaps I ought not to interfere. I know 
I haven’t much taste. Do as you choose.” 

But she thought of the days and days and days on which that 
hard purple would meet her eye. 





HEN their father, an English civil servant, had died, the two 

Misses Stoneman, left penniless, had come out to Johannes- 
hc to join their brother. He was a mining engineer and doing 
well. 

It cannot be said that he was altogether pleased at their arrival. 
In those days they were only in the early twenties, and Johannes- 
burg, as they had secretly remembered, had a surplus of men. 
They had a vision of South Africa in general as a land where the 
younger sons of great families went to make their fortunes. One 
would encounter them, carrying gold nuggets and revolvers in 
their pockets—richly sunburnt, negligently attired, slightly 
abandoned, very masculine—and reverently they would lay their 
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exiled hearts at the feet of the two pure English girls . . . 
They found, however, that one could be as suburban in Johan- 
nesburg as in London; and that, although there might be men to 
spare, they did not overlap in the direction of the Misses 
Stoneman. 

The girls rested in heavy dependence on their brother’s hands; 
and when the opportunity was offered him to go to Rhodesia, he 
left them behind him with relief. 

They settled down to living together. The brother made them 
an allowance—a few pounds a month—and Isabel taught paint- 
ing, and Olivia taught the piano. They neither of them knew 
much about the subjects they professed, but they found here and 
there people more ignorant than themselves, who had children 
and superfluous money. And so, by living very strictly, they 
managed to maintain a small home and a young native servant. 

Sometimes they loved one another, and sometimes they hated 
one another. They loved one another when they were apart and 
the irritations of proximity did not inflame them. And, now and 
then, when they were together—casually. But, often, an inimical 
feeling would grip them, and each sister would see in her fellow 
the image of her own frustration. Then Olivia would despise 
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Isabel’s little assumptions 
of gaiety; her obtuse ac- 
ceptance of kindnesses 
that sprang from pity; the 
little stiff curls on her 
forehead, the way her 
teeth projected, her queer 
jumpy walk. 

And Isabel would think 
how Olivia’s voice could 
grate on a person; how 
her knuckles were bony; 
how tightly her hair was 
drawn back; how her 
clothes were dowdy and 
drab. 

Often, when they went 
to bed, she would look at 
Olivia lying on the bed 
which stood against the 
opposite wall, and wonder 
if, without Olivia, her life 
might not have been dif- 
ferent. Olivia was so for- 
bidding. She scared 
people. 

She would remember 
that she had never, since 
maturity, had a day’s 
real happiness in her life; 
that, although she was not 
less well-featured than 
other women, not less 
amiable or intelligent or 
eager to please, her woman- 
hood had never counted 
to anyone. She would 
think to herself, humbly, and with a 
sense of immodesty, how she had it 
in her to love a man and children, and 
it was all being wasted. She would recall 
the way her pupils bullied her, seeming to 
realize that she was only a frippery in their lives, but that to her 
they were a necessity. And their parents would come along and 
take obvious advantage of the weakness of her position . . 

Neither she nor Olivia had ever been able to buy exactly what 
they wanted, because they always had to buy what they could 
not do without. Neither of them had ever had an elegant dress, 
ora jolly holiday. When, occasionally, they traveled to the coast, 
it was because the high altitude of Johannesburg had worn their 
hearts and nerves; and it was always to some place that was 
cheap—because it was cheap. 

Neither of them had ever had a lover; nor, even in their earliest 
days in Johannesburg, when women were not plentiful, had they 
gone to a dance (and that was only three or four times altogether 
—it was as often as their brother could bear) with the certainty 
that they would not have to sit out dances. They would wait 
against the wall with little stiff smiles on their faces; but Olivia’s 
smile would be contemptuous, while Isabel’s smile would seek to 
show an eager and charmed interest in the whole proceedings, as 
if, really, she sat out for preference. And the men would just be 
leaning about in the doorways, smoking—that was all. It was 
not as if there were not enough of them to go round. 

Nowadays, their pupils of ten or fifteen years ago were mar- 
ried and had children of their own; and they lived in another 
world. Most of them the sisters, going their narrow social way, 
never met except, casually and awkwardly, in the street, or in 
connection with church work. But there was one who had a 
motor-car; and she sometimes took them for a drive, or ies 
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QOlivia played § 
with a bitter | 
realization 
that she was 
not yet indif- 
ferent to the 
impression she 
made. ‘I 
can’t,’’ she 
said, midway. 


them to her house. They seldom found anyone else there. “We 
don’t fit in,” Olivia had said bitterly, and had threatened once 
never to go again. But Isabel had wept almost to the verge of 
hysteria, jerking out fragments of words, saying that Olivia 
wanted to take her last little pleasure from her. 

So the visits had continued. And they both, as before, went on 
expressing their gratitude visibly in the form of tea-cloths or 
doilies or cushion-covers. A tea-cloth would take them months 
to work, and their friend did not need the things they made and 
wished they would not give themselves the trouble; but she al- 
ways accepted their gifts with an eager demonstration of pleasure 
that was, even to Olivia, more than a reward for the tedious task. 

The women always went out together, and hated it. There 
seemed to attach to each an additional suggestion of failure 
through the other: ““Miss Stoneman. Miss Isabel Stoneman.” 
Two of them, unringed, unsuccessful, superfluous. 

During the Great War it had not been so bad. One did things. 
One forgot oneself. One belonged to a community deprived, on 
all sides, of men. One discovered that other people had tragedies 
too. Not such gnawing, secret tragedies as this awful feeling of 
unwantedness—whatever the newspapers might write these 
days about the independence of women, there was a difference 
between a voluntary and an involuntary independence—but open 


~ taaieaaa that seemed to confer a nobility, and not a shame, on 
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their wearers . . . as if they were medals of worth. Yet, since 
they were there to be spoken of, one might delude oneself into a 
position of a superiority in happiness by bestowing pity. 

The only gratifications the sisters ever had were negative: 
they had not‘unfaithful or unbearable husbands; they had not 
lost sons in the war. 

It was, therefore, with satisfaction that they both “supported” 
Gladys Sherwell’s mother (“poor Mrs. Sherwell”) who, about ten 
years ago, had sent Gladys to them for music and painting, but 
who now, having been deserted by her husband; made a difficult 
living by selling, with her daughter’s assistance, women’s clothes 
in one of the rooms of her small flat. 

It was from this Gladys that Isabel had bought the purple 
dress. 


NHEIR brother in Rhodesia was forty years old, clever and 
‘T popular, and they both loved him whole-heartedly. Theironly 
fear in connection with him was that one day he might marry and 
be lost to them. Though, indeed, but for the small allowance he 
made them and an occasional letter, they had little of him. _ 

Now, lately, he had written to tell them that he was sending 
them each, through a friend, a kaross—a rug—made of jackal- 
skins. ‘You will like Leith, and be decent to him. He has been 
staying with me, and has had a rough time with malaria.” 





















They did like John Leith. How, poor souls, should they not 
like him? Even people less desolate than they were found him, 
and with reason, agreeable. 

His attraction lay in his capacity for friendship. He had a 

ready, comprehending laugh, and took a frank and immediate 
interest in any person he came across. 
_ And then he had the habit of youth. He assumed agelessness 
in himself and in everyone else. If he was unmarried at thirty- 
six, it was partly because mining ventures in Rhodesia had 
thrown the ways of his life along womanless tracks, but also, 
largely, because he feund all women too delightful to be able to 
differentiate between them. 

To Olivia and Isabel Stoneman he felt a debt of transferred 
Statitude as sisters of the man who had nursed him through his 
severe illness. He said pleasant things about Isabel’s painting, 
and knew more about music than Olivia although he did not 
tell her so. 

“Now play to me,” he said. “The modern fellows. I used 
to get their things for my phonograph, but it will be different 

earing them, as it were, in the life.” 

_It would have been different, certainly, with Olivia as the life- 
Siver. But Olivia, far from playing his “modern fellows,” had 
barely heard of them. She told him, rather stiffly, that she pre- 
ferred “classical” music. 


































































He understood. “Of course,” he agreed 
readily. “So doI. Only, you know what it 
is—coming from the wilds—one tries to 
show that one has kept in touch with things.” 
He smiled at her with an evocative simplicity. 

Olivia tried to tell him how little right she 
had to demand musical knowledge in any- 
one else. But she was walled up in the re- 
serve of years, and the words remained 
choked within her. 

“Well, then, play me your own favorites,” 
he continued. ‘Your brother has told me all 
about your music. I’ve really been looking 
forward to it. Please.” 

Olivia played with a nervousness that 
made her feel as though her stomach had 
suddenly disappeared. She played with a 
bitter realization that she was not yet, as 
she had imagined, hardened to humiliation 
and indifferent to the impression she made. 

She turned towards him midway. 

“T can’t,” she said, and cleared her thick- 
ening voice with a loud, angry sound. 

“T’ve got you in the wtong mood,” said 
John Leith. “But if you knew what it 
means to me to hear a little real music, and 
not that perpetual phonograph. If I don’t 
insist today, will you promise to play next 
time I come?” 

And it appeared that he knew hardly any 
people in Johannesburg, so that they would 
be doing him a service if they came with him 
to places of amusement. 


ERY soon he developed the genial habit 
Va dropping in casually and making him- 
self comfortablein their smallliving-room. It 
gave the sisters a new interest in their home- 
life, and encouraged them to domestic striv- 
ings. His dependence on their society was 
a happiness in itself. Isabel could barely re- 
frain from asking him to let her darn his 
socks. 

He -had a flattering way of demanding 
their advice about all kinds of things: his 
clothes, his amusements, his future doings. 
He asked Isabel to help him choose a present 
for his sister who lived, with her husband, on 
a Rhodesian farm. Something to wear. “‘I 
told her you were an artist. She’ll respect 
your choice.” 

And Isabel, thinking with satisfaction of 
the effect it would produce on “poor Mrs. 
Sherwell’? to see her with this personable 
man, took him to her friend’s flat to choose 
the present. 

Although she was anxious to appear at her 
ease, she could not keep a note of triumph 
from her voice as she introduced him to mother and daughter. 
Nor could she resist exploiting her intimacy with him; and she 
laughed and talked too much. She knew it, but she could not 
help herself. Nothing could have gratified her more than his 
reliance on her taste and judgment—before Mrs. Sherwell and 
her supercilious Gladys; and what finally sealed her pride was his 
opulently careless way of spending money. 

The only thing that disturbed her happiness was the fact that 
Gladys also was wearing her purple dress, and looked so well in it. 
Isabel wondered what comparison John was making as they stood 
there side by side, so similarly attired, the sixteen years’ differ- 
ence in their ages so obvious . . . or perhaps it was not obvious 
to him. A man might not notice. 

She looked at him anxiously as they left the flat, trying to read 
his mind, and he caught the look and smiled at her. 

She was reassured. 





Isabel found that she could not leave off talking to Olivia about 
John Leith. And Olivia, however she tried to encase herself in 
indifference, could not bear it. It was not a question of jealousy, 
she told herself—what was any man to her?—it was merely that 
it got on her nerves to see Isabel making a fool of herself. And 
then, what right had Isabel to act and speak as if the two years 
that separated them placed them in quite (Continued on page “a 
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Hart Me for 35 Years 


DREW pictures! On book and slate, on door and window 

trim, on table and wall and sidewalk. Any blank surface 

was a temptation. Faces, faces, faces! I drew eternally. 

This was when I was a-very little girl, back in the eighties, 
in the city of London. 

Suddenly I stopped drawing till one day, more than thirty- 
five years afterward, the impulse to draw became overwhelming 
—I had to “‘draw or die”’! 

What checked me as a child? What reinspired me so many 
years afterwards? Let me tell the story. 

So far as I can recall, a certain caricature I drew in my first 
school-days was the last drawing I made in my childhood. We 
were learning a classic—‘The Spider and the Fly.” The teacher 
had copied some of the verses on the blackboard. The class 
was all attention. Not so I. I had drawn a “‘funny-face” on 
my slate that so tickled my humor I broke into a peal of laughter. 

The teacher, appalled at the breach of discipline, turned from 
the “blue and gauzy wings” and looked sternly across the room 
at me. “Rose, stop this, at once!” 

I tried, at ::e same time hiding under my desk the slate with 
the provocative drawing. Controlled for a few moments, my 
imagination again ran riot and I laughed outright. 

“Rose, stop this laughter, I say!” 

Conscious of the fact that I was disturbing the class, I tried, 
tried hard. 

Once more we took up the recitation. ‘Come hither, hither, 
pretty fly” . . . We were getting along when again I laughed, 
uncontrollably. 

Gravity cannot be forced on a child packed with laughter that 
must out. Today teachers know this. In those days they seemed 
neither to know nor care. White with fury as the forbidden 
laughter rang out for the third time, she swept over to my desk, 
lifted her inch-square ebony ruler—the terror of the class but 
never before lifted against me—and ordered me to hold out my 
hand. I obeyed. But as the ruler descended—lI instinctively 
withdrew the hand. The black stick came viciously across her 
skirts instead. 

“Hold out your hand!” she commanded in a terrible voice. 
Again I put out my hand and again withdrew it. The shining 
ruler missed the tender mark. “Hold out your hand!” This time 
I deliberately folded my hands behind me. Thereupon she lost 
all self-control, grasped my right arm, twisted it forward, doubled 
the hand and beat the thinly-covered knuckles till the skin was 
broken, the hand bleeding, puffed, covered with dark patches. 

Then she returned to the blackboard but was unable to go on 
with the lesson. Frightened at what she had done, perhaps 
wanting to see if I could write, she gave us dictation. I brought 
out my slate and tried to place a pencil in my swollen fist. I 
willed to move the hand. It remained limp. Besides, something 
in me was breaking. I was in danger of bursting into tears and 
i must not do that! To my relief the teacher suddenly announced 
an unexpected recess. 

Once out of the school yard, I cried. So loudly that, across 
the years, I still hear myself. Cried all the way home. I am 
tempted to describe in detail with what a grand gesture my Aunt 
Sarah flung her shawl about her shoulders and said ‘Come!’ 
and with what two other grand gestures she threw back her shawl 
—e in the classroom, rolled back her sleeve and struck the 
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teacher across the face—once, and again said “Come!” But I 
don’t want to clutter the story with dramatic incident. 

My mother, then at work in one of the needle trades, and my 
aunt, with whom we boarded, urged and coaxed; but I would not 
return to the Chicksand Street School. If a. direct line to an 
errand meant passing the building I would go out of my way to 
avoid it. So, though she could ill afford it, my Aunt Sarah 
moved. I was registered at the Jewish Free School where the 
teacher was kind—at least to me. 

I stopped drawing. Not consciously. I simply don’t remem- 
ber drawing after Chicksand Street. It was not fear that checked 
me. Any attempt at punishment has always had quite the 
opposite of the intended effect upon me. My theory is that the 
temporary crippling of my hand—I retain the scars—lasted 
long enough to break the continuity of the effort to draw. At 
the same time my environment was going through several 
rapid shifts. This probably lengthened the period of the “‘break” 
and helped to make it permanent?” Thus, I lay the blame for 
the checking of my ambition to draw upon that teacher's 
ignorance. 

Anyway, the margins of my copy-books, the kitchen table and 
other tempting surfaces now remained tidy. Copy-books, soon 
afterward, went out of my life altogether. All told, I had a year 
and a half at school. I had to help earn a living. My foot 
rocked my baby brother’s cradle while my hands made little 
black bows for ladies’ slippers during the day. Evenings, for a 
brief period, I slipped into and out of many changes of silks 
and velvets to appear many times with many other little girls in 
some gorgeous stage spectacle at the Princess Theater, White- 
chapel. This was thrilling. But my joint stage and stitching 
career came to an abrupt close. My mother, my baby brother 
and I sailed for the United States, where we joined my step- 
father in Cleveland, Ohio. 


WELVE years of my life were spent in the Cleveland cigar 
factories—with two month, in a shirt-waist factory and ten in 
a millinery store thrown in. Those were years packed with 
struggle and aspiration. From the age of eleven to twenty-three 
I worked at the bench not less than ten hours a day. There were 
seasons when, after a hurried meal, I returned in the evening 
to work till midnight or after. i 
During those years I read Shakespeare and the classics besides 
much that was fine in current literature. I tried to write poetry, 
stories, to compose music; declaim and teach declamation. 
danced and taught dancing, sang and tried to study singing, 
taught English to immigrants. My love of the beautiful was 
intense to the point of torment. Yet never through all those 
years did I try to draw. My teacher, in the few moments of 
knuckle-rapping, had stilled for years even the wish to draw. 
Then came the call to New York. Three years on an East- 
Side paper, work and association with East-Side settlements. I 
met many new people, drank deep of the colorful life of the streets 
east of the Bowery, but never drew or tried to draw. In the 
University Settlement were young men and women of unusual 
character. A rich field for an artist! I remember a girl whose face 
might have been some artist’s fortune. The black hair, the blue 
eyes, the generous mobile mouth, the smile radiating kindness— 
I used to rave over her loveliness but I never dreamed of trying 
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@.Rose Pastor Stokes 
and two of her 
sketches—' ‘Soviet Am- 
bassador’’ and ‘‘Anna.’’ 


to portray it; not even a dream could break through the barrier 
of that cruel little ebony ruler. 

In 1905 I was married. Twenty years followed, packed with 
interest and activity that took me into every corner of the 
country, brought me into contact with literally hundreds of 
thousands of people of all classes and conditions, put me in 
touch with every manner of life, from the palace to the company 
shack. During those years I had visited many lands in many 
parts of the world, seen many of the world’s peoples, its beauties 
and wonders as well as the most sordid aspects of its cities—down 
to the Grassmarket of Edinburgh on a Saturday night. 

I have known professors, teachers, scholars, statesmen, men 
of science, leaders of the mass, players, playwrights, artists, 
poets and panhandlers; titled people and people without even a 
name, men and women of the highest ideals and the most sodden 
victims of society, capitalists who command front-page head- 

es, workers even in their own narrow little worlds submerged. 
Yet never for a moment had it occurred to me to try to draw 
what I saw and what interested me so intensely. 

Many years ago, on “Caritas Island,’”’ my old home, a box of 
Water-colors was unintentionally put in my way. I used them 
once, twice, as a child might use a pencil to make a few accidental 
scrawls. The paint-box dropped away. I did not drop it. That 
would have constituted a conscious act. At another time on 
Caritas, while handling a piece of softened ivory soap my hands 
unconsciously fashioned the mask of an old woman. It surprised 
me and impressed my friends. 

Perhaps, had I had the proper encouragement then, I might 

ve gone on creating. I do not know. Anyway, the incident 
made so slight an impression that only now, as I write, is it re- 
called as something out of a vague forgotten past which, together 



















with the incident of the water- 
colors, had been completely 
forgotten for many years. 

The first germ of the im- 
pulse to draw came when, in 
the late autumn of 1921, I 
spent some weeks with a 
friend in the “Smokies” of 
North Carolina. My friend 
had another visitor, a “hilty- 
skilty” lassie from Boston 
who had brought a box of 
crayons with her and was 
making sketchesof the lovely 
outdoors. Simple things with real charm inthem. But in all my 
life I had never seen anyone so incompetent in everything else 
that she did as this sweet, lovable lass from Boston. 

It was a simple log cabin we lived in, but the three of us had 
plenty to do and the lassie her share. Whether she swept the 
cabin floor, brought in wood, made a fire or prepared part of a 
breakfast, she bungled her job so badly that we either laughed at 
the funny things she did or cried over the exasperating ones. 
Now I happened to be very competent (Continued on page ae 
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S| MINENT authorities say that the chance of anybody 
starving to death in New York these days is practically 
nil. Which, if true, is reassuring, and would, this May 

JLAM morning, have proven particularly so to Cynthia Alden 

who, without being at all eminent, was fast qualifying as an 

authority upon the possibility of death by starvation. In New 

York, and at only a little more than eighteen too! But then, 

though young, she could say, “‘Ah, but I have lived!” The only 

reason she did not think to say it was because she was too busy 

wondering how she was going to keep on living. é 

No one, to see her at the moment, would so have guessed. The 
frock she wore, of pastel-blue and touched with fur at the wrists, 
the neck and at the hem whicu now half concealed, now half 
revealed her pretty, silk-sheathed knees, suggested ready money 
as surely as it suggested Paris, by the way of Fifth Avenue. 

What is more, it seemed especially created for Cynthia. 

Anyway, it gave the precise touch she had felt the need of, to 
offset the sheer youth of the brushed and burnished “‘bob” that 
the most distinguished master of coiffure to be found in New 
York had assured her so suited her type. 

“Mademoiselle,” he had announced, with Gallic gestures, ‘is 
of an inexpressible chicness and charm,” 

And so she was. Even this morning, though for once that was 
of less moment to her than usual. It was occurring to her that 
life was not so simple as she had imagined. Which, in one only 
a little more than eighteen, was a hopeful sign. 

This was the beginning of her second week in New York. The 
first week she had occupied a suite at the Biarritz. A perfectly 
ducky affair, which cost only twenty-five dollars a day and in 
which you could have breakfast served in your room, with gleam- 
ing silver, spotless napery and a red rose on the tray. 

The red rose was apt to be a bit wilted, having been removed 
from the table in the main restaurant. None the less it made a 
dollar tip seem small. So, being Cynthia, one must give the 
waiter two dollars. Every morning. For one whole week. But 
this morning ... 
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This morning Cynthia looked out of her window, which, in 
turn, looked quite brazenly into another window, across the 
narrowest of light shafts. The shade to this other window was 
still drawn, mute testimony that he who presented himself to 
what he referred to as his “public” as the India Rubber Hercules, 
still slept, restoring his resiliency and strength against his 
journey to Brooklyn for his five turns a day. 

Cynthia was no longer at the Biarritz. 

This morning she had precisely forty-three cents to her name. 

In the meantime, however, she had within her, staving off that 
evil moment, one-half a misanthropic grapefruit, one portion of 
oatmeal, cooked heaven knows when or why, and a cup of coffee. 
All served without a rose on the tray but availing, none the less, 
through the beneficial and mysterious alchemy of nature, to 
postpone the decay of her youth and beauty. 

In the bottom drawer of her bureau, wrapped up in a pair of 
silk stockings for which she had paid eighteen dollars on Fifth 
Avenue a week ago, were six rolls. They were becoming as hard 
as dog-biscuits, but Cynthia had an idea she might be glad to 
have them—and soon. 

Which, inasmuch as she had always taken food for granted 
hitherto, was proof of what life had done to her. All in a little 
more than one week. Perhaps, the better to explain the change, 
it would be well to go back a bit. 

This was early May. In late April, Cynthia had been one of 
some two hundred girls enrolled at the Eaves, which is an ex- 
clusive finishing school outside Philadelphia. There she would 
still have been, had not disaster overtaken her. 

No girl ever leaves the Eaves during the term unless: 

(a) She is taken ill, or some member of her family is. : 

(b) Her family decides to take her to Europe, or something 

ducky like that. 

(c) Some member of her family dies. 

(d) The family fortune suffers deplorable diminishment. 


(ec) She conducts herself so outrageously as to demand 


expulsion. 
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Ly 
G,''They say it’s hard,’’ Cynthia’s school- 
mates suggested, ‘‘to get a start on the 


stage.”’ “You meed luck—but I’ve 
always been lucky,’’ said Cynthia. 


On that April morning when Cynthia found herself summoned 
to the august presence of Miss Whittaker, the Head, she sus- 
pected in what category she fell. She was quite right. 

“You will leave this afternoon,” added Miss Whittaker 
austerely. ‘I have already communicated with your father. He 
has wired me that a Mr. William Wingate who, I suppose, is some 
old friend of the family———” 

“He’s one of dad’s bright young men,’ 

“Young?” echoed Miss Whittaker. 

“In years—but I fear not in spirit,” sighed Cynthia who, now 
that the worst had happened, saw no reason why she should not 
enjoy herself. ‘Dad says he likes young men around him, yet he 
picks the stodgiest specimens you ever saw.” 

“It is not for me to question your father’s judgment,” cut in 
Miss Whittaker frigidly, “though 1 am surprised he should send 
a young man. But I suppose he has great faith in this Mr. 
Wingate.” 

“Oh, a lot!” Cynthia assured her, looking too innocent for 
words. ‘‘He says you can always trust Bill to bring home the 
bacon.” 

“The bacon?” echoed Miss Whittaker. 

‘That’s just. some of dad’s awful slang,” explained Cynthia, 
feeling that this was going better and better. ‘He means that 
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you can tell Bill te 
do something anu 
then forget it, sure 
that Bill will see it 
through.” 

“You seem to 
know this younz 
man quite well,” 
managed Miss Whit- 
taker. 

“T never met him 
in my life,” replied 
Cynthia. “But I 
suspect that dad 
hopes it will be a 
case of love at first 
sight.” 

“What?” gasped 
Miss Whittaker. 

“Tt is silly,” Cyn- 
thia agreed. “But 
dad is so afraid Ill 
go on the stage. Or 
marry the wrong 
man. He’s cracked 
that way. And then, 
too, he’s crazy to get 
me married so that 
he can have grand- 
children.” 

Miss Whittaker 
rose, looking like an 
affronted Vestal. 
“This Mr. Win- 
gate will be here at 
three o’clock,”’ she 
said, ending the in 
terview. ‘You will 
please see that he 
finds you in readi- 
ness to go.” 

“He'll find me 
"more than ready,” 
Cynthia assured her, too dutifully. But she did not mean what 
Miss Whittaker, flushing angrily, thought she meant. Cynthia 
fully intended that this Bill person, when he arrived, should find 
her gone! 

And so it was that when, at three o’clock that April afternoon, 
Mr. William Wingate appeared at the Eaves to take her into 
custody, Cynthia was already in New York, registered at the 
Biarritz. “This,” she informed herself with joyous malice, ‘‘is one 
time when Bill won’t bring home the bacon.” 

On the register her name appeared as Joan Sinclair. The fact 
that she had broken a law she did not know. It would not have 
bothered her if she had. 

Nevertheless, it did occur to her, if tardily, to consider her 
family. They might, she supposed, be silly enough to worry. 
Accordingly, she decided to wire her father and did sc. As 
follows: 
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Have decided to run over to Paris be back in a month or so plenty 

of money and heaps of love don’t worry. 

This, perforce, she signed Cynthia. Then, her conscience 
appeased, she had proceeded to consider her next move. 

Not that she felt any need of hurry. She had a little more than 
$600 in her possession, all collected from the more affluent of her 
mates in less than two hours. 

Inasmuch as Cynthia had been editor of the Eavesdropper, the 
school paper, and as such responsible for the special advertising 
number which had resulted in her expulsion, this may suggest 
blackmail. Actually it was merely personality plus, because 
Cynthia would never have dreamed of divulging the names of the 
anonymous contributors to the issue, even if they had not proved 
generous contributors to her fund. 

“I’m not going back home,” she had informed them candidly. 
“I’m going to New York, change my name and go on the stage. 
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I’ll need some money before I get started, probably—and you 
know I’d do the same for you.”” No one could deny that. Cynthia 
was prodigal. “But I’ll pay you back soon,” she had added. 
“Tt’s just a loan.” 

“But supposing you don’t succeed,” the more reluctant had 
suggested. “They say it’s hard to get a start.” 

“You need luck—but I’ve always’ been lucky,” Cynthia had 
announced confidently. 

And she had been. But she had much more to go on than just 
her belief that she was lucky. In an article which she had dis- 
covered in a magazine, four well-known producers explained 
just what was necessary for stage success. 

The first had emphasized the need of a good speaking voice. 
Cynthia could pitch hers like an angel’s when she chose. 

The second had stressed youth. No one could deny Cynthia 
that. 

The third believed education all-important. 
dollars had been spent on Cynthia’s. 

The fourth shall be quoted in full. Because Cynthia believed, 
with all due modesty—and not without reason—that what he 
said described her perfectly. 

“The girls I consider for parts in my production,” he had an- 


nounced, “must have native refinement, poise, health, strength 
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Thousands of 


“One ought to have a man,”’ mused 


and symmetry. They must be spirited, wear clothes with an air, 
have appeal for both sexes, charm, and above all, the quality of 
glory—that exclusive something as definite, yet intangible, as the 
perfume of flowers.” 

Now what could be clearer? And what girl of eighteen would 
have permitted herself to be returned home in disgrace under the 
escort of a particularly obnoxious young man, when she knew of 
at least four great producers who were looking for a girl designed 
to their express specifications? 

If there be such, Cynthia, registering at the Biarritz under the 
date line Tuesday, April 27th, 1926, would have scorned her. 

The only baggage she had been able to smuggle out of the 
Eaves had been her suitcase. But a lot of feminine gear can be 
packed in a suitcase, as any married man can testify. At dinner 
that night, Cynthia was a vision of chiffon, powdered shoulders 
and arms. 

Men looked at her. And women too. She pretended to be 
splendidly oblivious and smoked a cigaret decoratively. 

After dinner she went to the theater. The play in which the 
youngest star to see her name in electric lights on Broadway was 
featured, of course. - 

“She’s no prettier than I am and what she has done I can do, 
Cynthia admitted to herself candidly. 

















Cynthia. She decided the young man two tables removed would 


Then back to Biarritz and to bed. But not to sleep. A box of 
chocolates beside her, a magazine in her hands. It was almost 
three when the lights in Suite 1011-14 were finally extinguished, 
and, accordingly, after eleven when Cynthia’s breakfast was 
served, with the red rose on the tray. 

But then, time was not the essence of Cynthia’s contract with 
the world. She, being in New York, went shopping. 

First, she bought herself the brushed and burnished bob al- 
ready referred to. Then, because the youth of that so demanded 
it, the sophisticated frock of fur-trimmed pastel-blue. 

“It will probably prove the best investment I ever made,” she 
assured herself virtuously as she gave up $200 for it. 

This possibility so impressed her that she bought shoes, three 
pairs of stockings at eighteen dollars a pair and a sixty-dollar hat. 

Thereafter she had tea at the Biarritz, surrounded by the world 
at its smartest, the flesh superlatively groomed and gowned, 
and with the devil, doubtless, somewhere about, surveying the 
Scene with sardonic satisfaction. 

Syncopated sensuousness—jazz. Girls as decorative as she— 
she admitted it—dancing with their escorts. “One ought to have 
aman,” mused Cynthia as she sipped her tea. 

At that, instinctively, her eyes went adventuring. Citizens, 
solid financially and physically. Collegians, too sleek of hair and 


world-weary of eyes. Lay figures, lacking any semblance of 
romantic flavor. 

Then her eyes quickened. The man who sat with his back to 
her, two tables removed, had turned to watch the dancers; she 
glimpsed his profile. 

She decided at once that he would have done very well. If, 
that is, he hadn’t been already. preempted. He was young, but 
not too young. Thirty, she judged, and with a suggestion of 
alertness of mind and body, an aggressiveness tempered by 
humor, all to be discovered in the essentially masculine line of his 
profile. 

From him Cynthia’s eyes went swiftly to the woman with him. 

The latter, Cynthia decided, must be forty if she were a day. 
Yet in spite of her age, she was attractive. Awfully! The dark 
eyes were beautifully shaped and full of swift intelligence, the 
wide mouth had no suggestion of a middle-aged droop at the 
corners. At that point Cynthia realized that others were inter- 
ested too. 

“T’ll bet she’s an actress,” she concluded. ‘“She’d look young 
on the stage. Perhaps he’s her leading man.” 

But he did not, somehow, suggest an actor. 

Rather did he suggest the sort of young man who in stories 
she had read wanders into a place like (Continued on page tp 
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OWN in the Big Bend country where he was gathering 
his herd for the long drive to Dodge, men warned Clay 
Rollins against the route which he had chosen. 

“Those cow thieves on the Pecos will steal you 
blind,” some said. ‘Better to take the Chisholm or the 

Western trail.” 

“From Seven Rivers to the Bosque Grande,”’ others cautioned 
him, “an outlaw by the name of Bitter Crick holds down the 
valley. That renegade is getting rich by stampeding 
the herds of Texas drovers and selling the strays to 
old Wes Hutton for five dollars a head.” 

Now and again one who had been in those forbidden 
reaches to the northward went into more detail. 





“Ten years ago,” these told him, ‘‘when other outfits were try- .* 


ing to crowd into the valley Wes Hutton hired this here Bitter 
Crick to handle his fighting for him. The troubles are all over 
now and Wes is growing old; they say that he would like to settle 
down in peace. But Bitter Crick has a hold on him and runs the 
country like he owned it.” Then the narrator would go on to 
recite the list of the bad man’s killings and, when he was done, 
Clay Rollins would always make the same comment. 

“T shore would admire to meet this Bitter Crick.” 

Whereupon the visitor would depart speculating as to what 
the outcome of that meeting was going to be. For on those 
several occasions when Clay Rollins had previously expressed 
such a desire in his soft drawl, the encounter had invariably come 
in due time, to leave another gap in the Southwest’s list of un- 
desirable citizens. 

So the season drew on and the herd of 3000 longhorns departed 
from the Big Bend country, with the dust signal rising toward 
the clear sky above them and a score of lean, weather-stained 
young rowdies of the saddle strung out along their flanks, as 
pretty a sight as one could ask on a spring morning. Clay 
Rollins was riding in the lead, a figure to draw a man’s eyes and to 
hold a woman’s, if there had only been a woman there to see him 

six feet and over in his high-heeled boots, slender as one of the 
panthers which slunk through the mesquite thickets in the river- 
bottoms, and as graceful, with clear gray eyes and tawny hair. 
There was a careless neatness in his raiment, setting him apart 
from the cowboys, and a slap-dash droop to his hat brim, which 
latter came from the days when he had been a trooper in Moseby’s 
cavalry. 

After they had gone two miles er maybe three, Sam Buxton, his 
lank foreman, who had been riding on the point, spurred up beside 
him. 

“They’re lined out fine,’ said he. “I guess they’re goin’ to 
travel easy from the start.’’ Aside from a habit of voting the 
Republican ticket, the inability to say ‘I reckon’ was the only 
trace of New England which Texas had not erased from him. 

Clay Rollins failed to notice the remark, for his mind was on 
another subject. ‘This outlaw Bitter Crick,’’ he drawled, giving 
voice to his thoughts, “I shore would admire to meet up with him 
before we reach the Bosque Grande.” 

With the desire still ungratified he watched the wearied cow- 
boys bring the harried herd to its bed ground beyond the grove 
which marked the northern limit of Wes Hutton’s range one 
evening several weeks later. The shirts of some hung about their 
shoulders in tatters, and in that company who nodded as they 
ar their coffee around the cook’s fire, there was none whose 
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body did not bear fresh scars from mesquite thorns or cat’s-claw. 
The first night guards reeled in their saddles as they rode away 
through the gathering dusk. Clay Rollins and his foreman sat 
on the tongue of the chuck wagon while the others tumbled into 
their blankets to get the first real sleep in ten days, 

“Five hundred and twenty short,’ Sam Buxton swore drearily, 
“and every cow brute we got left is ready to run from its own 
shadder. I thought I’d seen stampedes before but I was wrong.” 

Clay Rollins held his chin in his hands and made no answer. 

“Well,” the foreman went on, “I guess this here Bitter Crick is 
gettin’ rich if many herds come through like our’n. Anyhow, I’m 
glad we’re out of his country now.” 

Clay Rollins straightened his back and his voice was softer 
than usual as he spoke. ‘Tomorrow mo’nin’, Sam, have my 
brown mare caught up for me. Yo’ boys will hold the herd here 
where the feed is good for a few days while I am gone.”’ 

“Where be you headin’ for?” the other asked. 

“Down the valley,” the drover told him. “I aim to meet up 
with this man Bitter Crick and to get my cattle back.” 


tT Hurron’s ranch the leaves of four tall cottonwoods were 
A rustling in the faint night breeze; out on the flats a bereaved 
cow was mourning her dead calf with dreary, intermittent cries; 
a coyote mocked her shrilly, half a mile away. The sounds came 
through the open door into the barren living-room, where old 
Wes Hutton and the man who went by the name of Bitter Creek 
were dickering across the oilcloth-covered table. 
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QI don’t aim to steal any man’s 
cattle,’’ said Clay Rollins, ‘‘but 
I would like to steal yo’r father’s 
daughter.’’ Nan’s eyes were blazing. 


“More’n five hundred head and mostly four-year-olds,”’ the 
latter said. “They'll suit yo’ fine fer this year’s beef contract at 
Fort Stanton, Wes.” 

From long habit his words came in an inflexionless mutter 
and with a hissing of the breath between his big teeth, and the 

mber droop of his long body helped to suggest an uncoiled snake; 
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so did the manner in which the heavy lids sheathed his pale eyes. During the 
past few years, since he had bought a brand of his own, men had ceased to call him 
an outlaw, but the respectability which comes with property had failed to erase 
the mark of the killer from him. 

Wes Hutton cleared his throat uneasily and fidgeted with his fingers on the 
table. For some time past the idea of cheap cattle had lost its former appeal to 


him. He was a coarse-grained man, blunt-featured, 
with a pattern of crisscross lines imbedded in the back 
of his sunburned neck, and small round eyes which had 
been good-natured enough in the davs when he was 
fighting Indians for a foothold in the valley, but were 
showing a furtive light of late. 

“Me,” he replied, “I got plenty of my own cows fer 
that there beef contrac’ an’ I done tol’ yo’ so.” But he 
was thinking of an occasion very much like this some 
years before, when Bitter Creek had ended their brief 
argument by lowering and raising the hammer of his 
single-action revolver until the cylinder had twice re- 
volved, with the weapon’s muzzle thrust between his 
patron’s reluctant teeth, 
and there was no ring of 
conviction in his voice. 

“We'll make the 
count,” his visitor went 
on, ignoring his remark, 
“right off an’ yo’ can 
fetch me the money a 
week from tonight at ol’ 
man Thompson’s store.” 

The door at the rear of 
the long room opened and 
Wes Hutton seized the 
excuse of his daughter’s 
entrance to dodge further 
discussion of Clay 
Rollins’s looted cattle. 
“Well, sis?” Some of the ugly little wrinkles 
seemed to melt away from around the corners of his 
eyes as he blinked at her. 

She made no answer but walked straight to his 
side. There was a wide unlikeness between the two 
of them, for she was as fine as he was coarse. Her 
hair was as black as a crow’s wing. A slender girl, 
just turned to womanhood’s first bloom, with eyes 
like two dark pools and a daintiness in her features 
which told of a cleaner strain than her father’s 
family tree could show in any branch. By virtue 
of that breed on the side of her mother, who had 
died while she was a baby, she had come up among 
rough men and in proximity to brutal deeds, un- 
tarnished. Now, as she stood beside Wes Hutton, 
there was no sign of nestling on her part, but her 
eyes hung on him with a strange, 
grave persistence, as if she were 
hungry to betray some sign of 
affection and did not know how. 

Bitter Creek straightened in his 
chair; since she entered the room his 
gaze had followed her. ‘‘Come over 
here, Nan,” he said quietly. 

She backed away a step and the light danced in her eyes as it 
does in the eyes of a colt who feels the halter rope for the first 
time. His bad lips loosened and he rose to his feet. 

“Ef yo’ won’t come I'll have to fetch yo’.”” His voice was even 
lower than before. 

Some girls would have turned to their fathers, but since she 
could remember she had looked out for herself without any help 
or comfort from that quarter. She retreated another step. 

“Just keep away from me,”’ Her voice was husky with the 
burden of her dislike. 

“Now, sis,” Wes Hutton boomed, “what’s ailin’ yo’?” 
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“Vo’ see, Nannie,” Bitter Creek smiled and the loose- 

ness in his lips became more marked, “me and yo’r dad 
has fixed it up that me an’ yo’ will get married, an’ I 
reckon it’s time fer us to do some co’tin’ ef yo’re goin’ to 
get used to me.” 

She was standing with her back against the wall re- 
garding her father with dumb, frightened incredulity. 
He had turned in his chair to blink at her. Women 
to his way .of thinking had a definite place in thé 
scheme of things and offered no problems at all; 
but somehow or other when his daughter was present 
lately, he had begun to feel that she was growing up 
outside the rules. 

It was thus that Clay Rollins found the three of them 
when he made his presence. known upon the threshold 
of the open doorway. His hat was in‘his hand—but it 
was the left hand which held it—and although:his eyes 
were lingering on the girl, whose. presence here had 
been outside. his. calculations, all the surprise which 
her barbaric beauty afforded him did not prevent his 
keeping the two men within the outer limits of his vision. 

She stood with heaving breast regarding him with 
a wide gaze, half startled and half eager. Bitter Creek 
was leaning forward with one hand resting on the oil- 
cloth-covered table and the fingers of the other twitch- 
ing toward the butt of the revolver beside his thigh. 
The old cowman sat motionless save for the blinking of 
his reddened lids... He was the first to speak. 

“Sis, yo’ clear outa this.” 

She left*the room without a word, but as she was 
passing through the inner door her eyes lingered on the 
other threshold where the stranger stood; his gray eyes 
met them and her breath came in a quick catch. Then 
she was gone and Clay Rollins looked at her father. 
Some of the plans which he had been making in expecta- 
tion of this meeting had changed during the little in- 
terval since he had come into the open door. 

“‘Cow thieves are bad on yo’r range, Hutton.” His 
drawl was very gentle but his eye was cold. “My herd 
was stampeded three times passing through and I make 
the count five hundred and twenty short.” 

Wes Hutton showed his yellow teeth in a wide smile. 
“T reckon yo’ are outa luck,” was his rejoinder. 

“Those strays are scattered over the whole valley,” 
the drover went on softly. “I can give yo’ a bill of sale 
for them and round up five hundred and twenty of yo’r 
cows for pay.” The cowman laughed. Clay Rollins 
went on as if there had been no interruption. “If yo’ 
would rather gather up my strays—or have the thieves 
that drove them off do that—it’s all the same to me. I 
will give yo’ three days 

The inner door was moving; he regarded it thought- 
fully as it swung open an inch or two. And when he 
spoke again he seemed to be addressing the door rather than 
either of the men. 

“No. I will wait a week. Then I will come for what belongs 
to me.” 

“When yo’ come,” Bitter Creek announced, “come fightin’.” 

Clay Rollins glanced at him and the light danced on his eyes 
like sunshine on polished steel. ‘I am always ready to fight for 
what is mine,”’ he answered quietly. Then he stepped back to 
the threshold and was gone into the night. 

Bitter Creek laughed. “If he shows his face below the Bosque 
Grande again, I'll kill him on sight and put my brand on the rest 
of his herd,” he said. 

Wes Hutton blinked his troubled eyes and whatever thoughts 
were in his mind remained unvoiced. The inner door swung 
softly shut. And Nan stole off to her bedroom, bewildered by the 
failure of her loyalty, which allowed her to hope that she was 
going to see the drover’s face again; which allowed her to see it in 
her fancy now, with the eyes lingering upon her own. For, ever 
since she could remember, the men who brought their herds up 
the valley had been regarded as invading enemies whom it was 
proper to despoil. Long after the adobe house had become a dark 
shadow in the midst of the night, she lay striving to repress the 
stirring within her breast. 





Fifteen miles from the ranch-house the low gypsum cliffs rose 
to the first mesa which stretched away to other escarpments 
beyond whose summit the Llano Estacado reached on toward the 
east. Here, under the pinkish rocks, there was a pool of blue- 
~ waters whose depth no man had sounded. Where two 


dwarf pin-oaks grew, close to the bluff’s foot, some shade re- 
mained during the afternoons. In the recess, fronted by the pond, 
shielded by the pair of little trees, with the overhang of the pink 
rock for a roof, Nan Hutton used to sit for hours, bareheaded, 
with her clasped hands on her lap, dreaming those dreams which 
come with: childhood’s passing. 

About the ranch-house and the corrals she was as active and.as 
daring as the boldest rider among the men. But when she had 
ridden hither and left her pony, with the split bridle-reins hanging, 
to graze as he willed, she would let the armor of her wildness drop 
from her and would remain gazing upon the waters of the pool 
wistful with longings for the things to which her blossoming 
womanhood entitled her. 

A Navajo blanket carpeted the spot. Within the shallow niche 
beneath the rocks there was a large, old-fashioned walnut work- 
box. In this there were: a battered doll; a tin daguerreotype of 
her mother, bent by mishandling; a worn-out Paisley shaw] neatly 
folded to hide the rents; and two artificial red roses which had 
once been part of a bonnet’s trimming. These bits of salvage 
from the rubbish in her father’s house remained, as they had been 
through all the years, her only feminine keepsakes—reminders 
of the birthright of her sex. She used to drape the long shawl 
about her slim body, pretending that it was a dress and that the 
flowers were a hat. 

Sometimes the doll would be her baby, sometimes another lady 
with whom she held long conversations. 

Now that the days of make-believe were gone, she played these 
games no longer, but kept the work-box and its contents In 
place, very much as a savage keeps objects of worship. They were 








Al! the surprise of the girl’s barbaric 
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beauty did not prevent Clay Rollins from keeping the two men within the outer limits of his vision. 


her secrets, sacred like the thoughts that came to her while she 
was here. 

On the afternoon following Clay Rollins’s visit to the ranch- 
house she rode across the valley to this sanctuary of hers and she 
took the walnut work-box from its hiding-place. She opened the 
lid and looked upon the faded daguerreotype for some minutes in 
silence. Then, for the first time since her maturity had over- 
taken her, she drew forth the worn-out shawl and the two 
artificial roses, which still retained some of their color, as an old 
lady’s cheeks sometimes retain a hint of youth’s vivid bloom. 
After a trial or two, she draped the shawl about her little shoulders 
to her liking, letting the soft folds sweep below her waist. And 
when she had ‘tucked the roses in her hair, she sat on the bit of 
blanket, using the calm pool for a mirror. 

So she was sitting an hour later, gazing down into the blue- 
green waters which held her reflection. Her eyes were upon the 
Picture which the pool held up to her—the picture of herself, as 
none but herself had ever seen her; and beside the mirrored 
portrait there was a vision, conjured by her fancy—a vision which 
Was as a promise to unbidden longings. 

She did not hear the footfall close by, absorbed in her day- 
dream. And then what had been fancy’s figment turned sud- 
denly to actuality. She looked up from his reflection in the pool 
beside her own and saw Clay Rollins standing at her shoulder, hat 
inhand. It was partly the strange instinct of self-preservation, 
the stronger within her because she was all primitive, which made 
her tighten her lips and draw away from him. It was, in part, 
the realization that he had discovered her seeking the fulness of 
the charm to which her womanhood entitled her. 


He saw the movement, and the exclamation at her beauty 
which was at his tongue’s end went unuttered. Instead: “I 
hope,” said he, “I didn’t frighten yo’.” 

Her frown deepened but her breast was heaving and her eyes 
were wide. ‘What are you doing here?” she demanded. 

He smiled and seated himself at a little distance ‘This after- 
noon,” he answered, “when I was on the mesa I saw yo’ ridin’ 
out this way. I had been hopin’ to get sight of yo’.” 

She could not keep back the sudden flush from her cheeks and 
the light that sprang into her eyes was altogether beyond her 
withholding, but her lips remained compressed. 

“They'd kill you if they saw you on my father’s range.” She 
tried to hold her voice level when she told him that. 

He nodded in good-natured agreement. “I reckon they would 
try,” said he. 

“Why do you come to steal my father’s cattle?” she went on. 

He pushed back his hat, revealing the mass of his curly brown 
hair, and she felt her breath coming harder, so she pressed her 
lips still tighter. 

“T don’t aim to steal any man’s cattle,” he replied, and sud- 
denly his drawl grew softer, “but I am afraid that I would like to 
steal yo’r father’s daughter away from him before I go.” 

Her eyes were blazing now. “You go away.” Her voice was 
shaking. “And if ever you come back here, I’ll tell them : 

“Yo’ are,” he interrupted softly, “like a little bird that fights 
when it is frightened and I am sorry I have made yo’ talk like 
that. Yo’ see, my time is short. In a few days I must be shovin’ 
on. But before I leave, I aim to have yo’ know me better.” He 
rose and stood before her. “Tomorrow (Continued on page a6) 
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We Bag Our Furst 





T AKSU we stayed a couple of days, for here we had to change from arabas back to 
pack-ponies for our trip through the Tian Shan Mountains. We did not enjoy 
ourselves as we were impatient to be off. We were camped in the amban’s garden 
and it was swelteringly hot. In addition, the amban called on us about every two 

“hours. We eventually curtailed these calls by letting loose the hounds. The bright spots in 
our stay were some lovely old embroidered robes and some quaint bits of china that we picked 
up. Aksu is a very old town, so far off the beaten road that it has not been swept clean by 
collectors and art dealers. 

On the morning of our departure all was bustle and confusion. ‘The 
new pack-ponies had just come in from the range. They were grass-fed, 
pot-bellied and full of spirits. Packing them was difficult. Often a pony, 
half laden with yakdans and boxes, would squeal, plunge and buck across 
the courtyard, towing a yelling Turki behind him, and scattering camp 
utensils in all directions. Girthing up a pack-animal in this country is a 
remarkable procedure. A man gets on either side, the pack is put on, then 
each man places a foot against the pony’s side and pulls the pack-ropes 
with every ounce of strength he has. Every time I saw it done I expected 
the animal to be cut in two like Baron Munchausen’s famous horse. 

The train packed, we marched out of town. In a short distance our 
road turned up the side of the steep white clay cliff that bounds the Aksu 
Valley. Our way lay through a deep cut, worn by generations of travel. 
», As we plodded up, the day, which had been overcast, suddenly cleared and 
» a brilliant sun shone. We turned a corner and saw at the top of the rise, 
silhouetted against the clear blue of the sky, a white-domed mosque with 
'a fretted wall. It was surrounded by gently waving green poplars, and 
was set off like a picture by the white banks on either side of the road. 
Every shadow was diamond-cut by the bright sunlight, every line was 
clear in the clean air. It was a fairy scene from the Arabian Nights. 

On the top of the cliffs a broad flat plateau stretched for miles. It was 
dotted in every direction with Moslem tombs. Beyond, to the north, 
hanging like clouds on the horizon, were the snowy peaks of the Tian Shan 
Mountains—our promised land. 

For three days we journeyed northeast across the plain. At Kurgan we 
struck the foot-hills and camped for the night. A wind off the snow blew 
down the valley. We were cool for the first time in nearly. a month. This 
place gets its name from the Chinese fort there. Kurgan is Turki for fort. 
Like all Chinese forts I have seen it is an emblem of authority rather than 
a military weapon. It consists of a mud-walled square and a rampart 
running across the valley from the river. An active boy could climb up 
the near-by hill and throw stones into the fort itself. It was garrisoned by 
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three Chinese customs officials. One of them was a remarkable 
old fellow. He was the father-in-law of the Aksu amban and 
he could not have been a day under eighty, but he rode 
out some three miles to meet us and handled his horse with 
dash and decision. 

On August first we left Kurgan for our trip up the Aksu 
Valley to the mountains. Besides our regular train we had 
quite a number of people with us. The high ranker among 
these was Ishmael Boy, an important bey from Kizil Bulak, 
who handled the traffic north from that town. He was a 
handsome man, tall and powerful, with fine features and a 
heavy, grizzled black beard. He.wore a fur cap and a long 
brown coat caught in at the waist with a bright-colored silk 
scarf. He rode an excellent horse. 

More important than all this, he had a stout heart. Time 
and again he was invaluable in getting the caravan over 
difficult places. He would go anywhere any of the men would, 
and go first. They told me he was a man of great wealth, and 
then in true Biblical fashion enumerated his riches—five 
thousand sheep, three thousand goats, one thousand donkeys, 
three hundred ponies and thirty camels, literally “the cattle 
on a thousand hills.” He had a number of his servants with 
him, dark-skinned, black-bearded men. 

There were also a number of other beys who had come over 
the pass to meet us. With one of them was his wife and son. 
The woman was dressed in riding clothes like a man. The 
conventionalities were satisfied by a little white curtain from 
her cap, which she let down over her face at the halts. On 
the march she did not bother about it. She had a jolly, 
brown, wrinkled face, much like a walnut. The boy was 
about twelve and rather fresh and obnoxious. He rode well, 
however, and had plenty of courage. 

Last but not least, we had two Chinese soldiers at- 
tached to us as a guard of honor. We would have 
hked to get rid of them, but they stuck to us 
like burs. I am inclined to think that the 
bakshish we gave them was about the only 
pay on which they could count. One of them 
was almost white, with gray eyes. I believe 
he must have been half Russian, though I 
could never find out as he spoke only Chinese. 
The other was a picturesque old Oriental. He 
looked like an elderly serious monkey and 
rarely changed his expression. He was very 
thin, and his nondescript uniform hung around 
him like a flag around (Continued on page 112) 
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Plainly the Alingtons did not know what to do with Birdie. ‘'I haven’t come 
to argue,’ she said. “‘All I want to do is to chuck your precious son back at 
you again. I don’t want a penny of your money. I don’t want to marry him.” 














: A Story of 
NIGHT LIFE— 


and Love 


T TWELVE o’clock every morning it was the custom 
of a bow-legged old man with a crazy donkey cart to 
turn down the street, pausing at each area door to 
chant a cryptic refrain consisting of “Bruss’ sprou’s 

and cabb’ges! Fresh biled b’t-roots! Hard sal’ry!” and the like. 
This was the signal for that tough young woman Birdie Catchpole 
to remove her carefully cold-creamed nose from the pillow and 
mutter viciously: ‘Qh, darn the old fool and his celery!” and 
draw’the*sheet over her tousled head for another five minutes’ 
slumber. 

“I’m a shark for sleep,” Miss Catchpole was fond of explaining. 
“If I don’t get my reg’lar ten hours’ beauty nap I’m about as 
peppy as a wet bath-mat. Lemme tell you that a girl wants it if 
she spends the watching hour of midnight and onwards kicking 
the back of her head in one of these de-praved cabaret outfits. 
It may be a great game, but it’s certainly no rest-cure.” 

Birdie recovered slowly from the log-like stupor in which she 
curled herself like a purring kitten all night. She did not wake 
prettily, rosy and blinking. The harsh morning sunshine, slant- 
ing through a broken slat in the Venetian blind, disclosed her 
coming up out of sleep gummy-eyed and pallid from the tightly 
shuttered atmosphere of the rcom, her head jabbed with waving 
combs, and her skin greasy with all that was not on the pillow 
of last night’s culd-cream. Still half dead with-sleep, she would 
reach out to huddle a cheap dressing-gown round her shoulders 
and struggle froni-that deliciously frowsy nest, groaning and 
creaking at the joints, to set a match to the gas fire. 

Once it was roaring ‘away; cheering the uncompromising at- 
mosphere,of her third floor ‘back, Miss Catchpole revived suffi- 
ciently to fill her kettle from the water jug, and pop it on the gas- 
ting. This done, slé'shuffled over to survey herself with interest 
in the square of mirror on her dressing-table, which was not so 
bad when you had learned to dodge the crack and allow for the 
greenish, fly-specked pallor which it spread over your startled 
features. Miss Catchpole, after she had carefully inspected her 
back teeth, waggled her jaw-bone from side to side, and applied a 
moistened forefinger to her plucked eyebrows, was fond of ad- 
dressing a few genial. remarks to her distorted reflection while 
she smeared the grease off her face with an old rag. 

“Well, Birdie old gal, how’s you? Gee, these cold mornings 
get me right in the gizzard. What you want, dearie, is a nice 
little two-by-four of your own somewhere, with central heating, 
and pink lamp-shades, and a rich beau.to send along orchids in 
three-feet boxes. If I don’t get a power of petting coming to me 
from somewheres I’ll cert’nly pass right out. I’m a clinging 
vine by nature, only folks don’t seem to see me that way. If I 
died tomorrow they’d put on my tombstone ‘Here lies a tough 
un ’ 


“Tough! Well, say, I’ll slip you this one straight—that you’ve 
gotta be tough if you want to keep your head above water. I’m 
smart and I’m peppy, but lemme tell you, Birdie old dear, there’s 
lots smarter and peppier who’d step into my shoes before you 
could kiss the back of your hand if I happened to be fired or get 

dup. Yeah, competition’s pretty fierce, and though I’ve got 
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style I don’t tell the world that I’m unique.” Well, there’s a good 
time coming, even if it’s only in heaven. Lord, isn’t that darned 
kettle ever going to boil?” i 

The astute Miss Catchpole was sharp enough to realize that in 
the keeping of her figure lay salvation, and this business asset 
drove her shivering every morning along the passage to the 
masterpiece of early-Saxon plumbing which was the lodging- 
house bathroom. It is not every lodging-house which has a 
bathroom at all, as Birdie often pointed out, and that. reflection 
may have buoyed her up as she inserted her shrinking form into 
a kind of green painted coffin, and pranced whooping like a red 
Indian under an icy-cold shower. Fifteen minutes of strenuous 
exercises warmed her up, and sent the plaster in flakes from the 
ceiling upon an irate gentleman who lodged on the lower floor. 

Birdie, emerging now from the frowsy paraphernalia of the 
night, began to lose the blowsy; bleary look which blurred her 
features, as steam does a fine, sharp surface. Her skin taut and 
glowing fromthe cold water, she sat in her chemise munching 
breakfast contentedly, her short fair hair curling up in damp 
springs at the temples. She was a thin young creature built 
apparently on the lines of a Parisian rag doll, with-a wisp of a 
body totally devoid of curve to which were attachedyas if working 
on bits of elastic, long, supple, seémingly jointles¢‘arms and legs. 

“I was born of poor and dishonest parents, but you’ve*gotta 
step right up ’n’ hand me the gilded toothpick for a classy-pair of 
legs,” was one of the saws which Miss Catchpole oftén flung at a 
world which she had never found anything but hard, pitile§s and 
indifferent, for all she continued to pretend that it treated her 
softly. ‘ 

RACES of that defiant struggle with existence were dog-eared 
"T sertaine lines round the shrewd mouth and impudent eyes, but 
if you looked closely, penetrating the tough, rakish, genially vulgar 
front which she presented to life, you saw that it was a very 
young face, and deathly tired, as if wistful for something which 
could not be found at Mrs. ‘Klumph’s lodging-house, or among 
the flashy crowd at the Café de Chinois. 

If you had taxed herjwith’it Miss Catchpole would have 
screamed with laughter and observed: 

“Oh, yeah, you’re right on the goods. Romance? I’m a mush 
of it! Say, d’you know that I used to write poetry once? It’s a 
fact! Only I couldn’t find enough rhymes for ‘hot dog,’ so I 
quit.” ; 

Presently Miss Catchpole resumed her toilet. The shower and 
the brisk movement had tinted her face with color, but Birdie 
carefully supplemented it with a generous area of Kiss-me-quick, 
the Rouge with the Bulldog Grip. She then proceeded to trace 
thin dark arches over her own blond brows, and to draw a sur- 
prising scarlet bow on top of her lips. Leaning close to the mirror 
to admire her handiwork, so that her breath misted the glass, 
she remarked complacently: 

“You should worry! I’m not saying that you’re a genuine, 
twenty-two carat beauty, but you’ve got style. Get your teeth 
into that, Birdie Catchpole! It ain’t a bit of good if 7 





@,"'Happy, Bird?’’ asked Bret. 


Pola Negri—no style, and you stage a flop. Pity I can’t seem to 
land a Vanderbilt, but they’re scarcer than caviar in my hard- 
boiled existence. And if they ever come to the Café de Chinois 
they’re kinda bashful about rooting me out from the other knee- 
and-ankle merchants. Oh, it’s a life! Tra-la-la!” 

Miss Catchpole burst into song as she rolled her stockings 
under her. knees, crammed a gay little felt hat down over her 
bob and gracefully flung the skilfully disguised spoils of a few 
rabbits round her shoulders, with as much dash as if they had 
been Russian sables. Birdie Catchpole was ready to face her 
world. 

If there was a rehearsal she had to drag herself out of bed at 
an earlier hour to attend it, and her morning passed in the com- 
pany of nineteen other young creatures, clad like herself in 
sweater and shorts, all flinging themselves feverishly into pos- 
tures so grotesque that every moment one expected to see a leg 
or an arm snap off like so much sugar stick. Birdie enjoyed re- 
hearsals. They were worked hard, but she was strong, for all 
her fragile look. 

If there was no rehearsal the day was Miss Catchpole’s own, to 
fill as she pleased until the time when she beguiled the tedium of 
the diner’s roast quail by turning cart-wheels over the Café de 
Chinois’ floor, attired in silver fringe and a pink hair bow. 

Birdie was a companionable creature, and there was no lack of 


admirers to lunch, dine, or take her for automobile runs, as she 
9? 


Miss Catchpole nodded, speechless with content. 


pleased. They were mostly very young or middle-aged men, 
quite ready to give the amusing little Catchpole a good time, 
but not so wildly infatuated that they were trailing the jewelers’ 
shops in search of diamond and platinum engagement rings. 
As for Birdie herself, her attitude towards them was characteristic. 

“T’m queen of all the gold-diggers, I am. Take all you can 
get, and give as little as possible is my motto. And why not? I 
don’t hurt them, and they get a life-size thrill out of me. It’s 
done on a strictly fifty-fifty basis. A meal now and then, and 
perhaps an automobile ride and some candy are all I want, andI 
pay ’em back to scale. What’s wrong with that? Lemme tell 
you I’m not one of those virtuous Janes who haven’t had a chance 
to be anything else. Right now I could be taking the title réle 
in the great super-production, ‘Why Girls Go Wrong.’ 

“Look at Ruby Livingstone. See that kid? Comes here 
throttled in honest-to-goodness mink from windpipe to Louis Six 
heels. Does Ruby dig in a lodging-house, same as you ’n’ me? 
Ruby does not. She has her own apartment, and a colored maid, 
and thinks she’s sitting pretty for the rest of her life. Say, what 
d’you make of that vertical word of six letters? The winning 
solution is that I could be doing ditto if I cared to, only I’m kinda 
shy of turning my fifty-fifty principle on to mink and apartments. 
They come dear, so that’s why I’m still at old Ma Klumph’s, and 
making me priceless Siberian rabbit-skins do until I can find time 
to get those chinchillas the dook gave me out of cold storage. 
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The voluble Miss Catchpole had summed herself up pretty 

wdly. She was far from being ‘‘one of those virtuous Janes,” 
put her babyish blond head contained a reasoning power as ruth- 
Jess as a Shark’s. Innocence was not in her repertoire; astuteness 
was, With variations. Not for Miss Catchpole the bleating, 
trembling réle of the fleeced. That of the fleecer fitted her more 


She was free enough with her kisses, was Birdie, frankly be- 
stowing them on a sort of tariff. Some she kissed because they 
had bought her candy, some because they dined her well, and one 
or two because she wanted to. But if any rash young man, 
acting upon the popular superstition that nothing good ever 
came out of a cabaret, attempted to cross the five-mile limit in his 
love-making, he came up against such a cast-iron wall of insolence 
that his spirit winced forevermore at the mention of Birdie 
Catchpole’s name. 

Yet there was softness somewhere concealed shamefacedly 
under that hard, bright defiance, for Birdie’s tears could be 
tapped quite easily by the cheapest trick of pathos or sentiment. 
The most blatant hard-luck story went straight to her purse,.and 
a few hundred feet of movie sob-stuff which left the hardened 
ten-year-old stolidly sucking his gum-drops was enough to send 
large tears streakily ravaging the labor of love that was Miss 
Catchpole’s schoolgirl complexion. 


HAT was why she fell in love with Bret Alington. He touched 

her. There was something pathetic about him, having supper 
alone at his table on the edge of the dance floor, staring moodily 
at the dancers, hardly glancing up as the lights went down and 
the cabaret began. Birdie, in a shifting whirlpool of colored 
limelights, her lips parted in a mechanically dazzling smile, 
noticed him at once. You could not help noticing Bret. He 
stood out quite distinctly from the blur of bare shoulders and 
black coats and tired, indifferent, or laughing painted faces 
around him. 

Bret was different. He lounged there, looking sulkily from 
under his lashes. A gardenia made a spot of white on the lapel 
of his coat. There was a look of extreme youth about his fore- 
head, which was broad and a little bulging, with the dark hair 
growing squarely across it, so that the rest of his face, short nose, 
sulky upper lip and obstinate chin, seemed almost a trifle under- 
hung in comparison, as a child’s does. He looked very ill too. 
His pallor was ghastly, and his dark eyes appeared to be sunk 
into discolored hollows, but that, Birdie learned later, was how 
healways looked. No matter how fit Bret was, how buoyant with 
spirits, he could never shake off that pathetic air of ill health. 
It won Birdie over to him. 

While her feet whirled her like a miniature tornado over the 
dance floor, and while her undernourished, over-whitened body 
quivered like a leaf in the gale of jazz, Miss Catchpole was 


g: 

“Well, in the name of Valentino, if that kid don’t look as if 
he’s liable to leave the place feet first at any moment! Whiter ’n 
astick of nougat, that boy is! My, isn’t he dark? Isn’t he good- 
looking? Quite the sheik, ain’t he? . Why doesn’t he take 
a look-see at us girls? Afraid we’ll bite? Well, maybe you'll 
change your mind later, Childe Harold. We gotta better col- 
lection of period legs here than any antique dealer in the city. 
Gee, but it’s warm!” 

Under her grease-paint the sweat was glistening on Birdie’s 
skin. She rocketed round the room, turning perfect cart-wheels 
one after the other, a streak of arms and legs and rippling muscle, 
of blond curls and absurd pink hair-ribbon drooping floorwards. 

Like the rest of her young friends, Miss Catchpole was not 
backward in pushing her charms at any of the spectators who 
caught her roving fancy and looked as though they might be 
good for a meal. As the chorus advanced in a high kicking line 
she murmured to the girl linked to her: 

“Watch me vamp little Rollo at the corner table! What d’you 
bet he wakes up and says ‘Mama!’ before I’ve done with him?” 

The girl giggled appreciatively. Miss Catchpole’s nimble feet 
continued to do their work, but Miss Catchpole’s dazzling eyes, 
teeth and lips were engaged in playing their full voltage at Bret. 
When he emerged from his moodiness to find that the flamboyant 
young person with the blond curls and the amazing legs was 
candidly sending a provocative leer in his direction, Bret began 
to be amused, and smiled at her encouragingly. The robust, 
genial quality of her vulgarity struck him as engaging. Her 
impudent stare met his unwaveringly, then quivered into a pert 
unvarnished wink. When the chorus kicked their way out to 
make way for a trick cowboy with a lasso, Bret was applauding 
vigorously. 





As they changed into the scanty pampas-grass and hibiscus 
flower attire for their next appearance, a hulu-hula turn, Birdie 
crowed complacently to her friend: 

“Say, did you see Rollo begin to come out of the chloroform 
when I handed him some of the high-class vamping stuff? Gloria 
Swanson can’t give me points when it comes to swinging a wicked 
oo-la-la, and that’s a fact.” 

Next time, however, although Bret looked out for her she 
never glanced his way. Amused and exasperated he had to admit 
that she knew how to dance. Every girl in the chorus was well 
drilled and keen as mustard, but none of them managed to put 
such infectious high spirits and enthusiasm into their dancing as 
Birdie did. She was a live wire of buoyancy, moving as if she 
were so much fluid from head to feet. 

Bret enjoved seeing a thing well done. He managed to catch 
Birdie’s eye, and called out “Bravo!” <A little Parisian diseuse 
appeared between thecurtains to a volley of clapping and the 
chorus girls vanished. 

But an amazing thing had happened to the sophisticated Miss 
Catchpole. For the first time in many hard-boiled years she¢had 
blushed. The hot color came pricking up through the paint and 
powder, rising to the roots of her fair hair, flooding down to her 
chin and throat. 

“What’s eatin’ the skin you love to touch, dearie?”’ Ruby 
Livingstone wanted to know. “Trying to get up that Palm Beach 
tan or what? You’re red as a chili.” 

Birdie roused herself to a retort, but it lacked its customary 
sting. Miss Catchpole found herself curiously listless. Instead 
of going home and sleeping until the herald angel with the beet- 
roots hailed the shining noon for her next day, she lay awake a 
long time, wakefully rigid under the meager bedclothes, staring 
at the strip of sky smiling at her through the broken Venetian 
blind. 

Bret Alington was not there the next night, or the next. .On 
the third he came in alone at the usual time, sat down at his 
usual table and ordered some supper. When Birdie and her flock 
blew in he was watching out for her, and, catching sight of him 
suddenly, Miss Catchpole’s leathery veteran of a heart gave such 
a jump that she missed her step. Instantly she sneered to her 
neighbor: 

“Little Lord Fauntelroy here again tonight. Say, what d’you 
suppose he’s after?” 


HE whole dressing-room knew what he was after a few nights 
later, when he sent around flowers to Birdie—a great cluster 
of orchids, with his card attached to their silver ribbons. 

“Say, who’s the big butter-and-egg man?” asked Ruby from 
the next dressing-table, leaning over good-naturedly to sniff at 
the delicately marked and frilled petals that lay like something 
alien and beautiful among the litter of Birdie’s powder-puffs and 
grease-paint sticks. Birdie was not listening. Ruby had to 
stretch out and twitch the strip of pasteboard from between her 
over-manicured fingers. 

“Bret Alington—say, he’s nothing to do with the lumber man, 
is he? Lord knows how much he’s worth if he is, dearie. Wish I 
had your luck! Birdie! Bird-ee Catch-pole! You understudying 
Lot’s wife or what, pet?” 

Birdie’s answer was to reach out for the cold-cream and begin 
madly cleaning the make-up off her face. Her fingers were 
clumsy in their haste. Bret had penciled an invitation to supper 
in the corner of his card, and for the first time in her life Miss 
Catchpole, that hardened young cynic, found herself as flurried 
as any greenhorn freshly up from the country. 

Yet to Bret, waiting at the side door in his long foreign-made 
roadster with the scarlet wheels, appeared such a marcelled, 
manicured, scented vision, so cool and sure of itself that he never 
guessed how many times Birdie had smoothed on and rubbed off 
the soft flush on her cheeks. 

“Where shall we go? What about the Sixty-Four? It’s quite 
amusing there.” 

“Anywhere as long as it’s not this darned place,” grinned 
Birdie. 

“You don’t mind being blown about a bit in the car?” 

“I’m a shark for God’s fresh air,”’ remarked Miss Catchpole 
obligingly. 

Her pertness was slowly coming back to her. Snuggled down 


‘at Bret’s side, she exercised her sauciness to amuse him as the 


black-and-scarlet roadster nosed its way among the traffic. 
Bret’s laughter answered her. She stole little glances at his 
profile, sharp as a chalk-drawing against the lighted streets. He 
was hatless, and the wind was blowing his dark hair down over 
his eyes. He hada way of leaning over (Continued on page “— 
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ONA DAWAN played her cards with but 
little skill; she did not know bridge well 
and her mind would keep wandering. Just 
now she was admiring Daphne Willough’s 

vanity case as it lay on the corner of the table. What 
a beauty! Amber with the monogram done in bril- 
liants, and a black silk cord and tassel. Inside there 
was powder and rouge and a tiny puff and a circle of 
mirror. Mrs. Willough had ordered it from Singapore; 
it had come this morning in the post from the Montora. 
It was nice to have the Montora in port; the big ships 
came so seldom to Thursday Island. 

“You refused diamonds two plays back, Mrs. 
Dawan; it is the second time you have revoked this 
afternoon. Or rather the second time I have noticed. 
It is getting to be quite a habit.” 

Mona’s face flamed as she came back to earth. 
Daphne Willough rose from the bridge table and picked 
up her vanity case and parasol. Her usually pale 
cheeks were flushed; Mrs. Willough hated losing at 
cards. 

“Even with the penalty that gives you the rubber’’; 
her words were like driven ice particles. “And now 
I must be off.” 

Mona’s teeth caught at her underlip in time to 
still a hasty retort. This was her home; she must 
not be rude to a guest. Mrs. Beresford, the com- 
missioner’s wife, and Mrs. Brent, the doctor’s wife, 
were watching her with not unkindly but quizzical 
expressions. Mona couldn’t bear to tell them that she 
had revoked because her mind was wandering, because 
she hadn’t noticed that dreadful little extra diamond— 
because she didn’t really know any better. They 
would think it strange that she didn’t know bridge. 

Everyone knew the game, it seemed. That is, every- 
one who was anyone. 

“T’m sorry.” She tried to keep her voice in its natural tone. 
“T really didn’t mean to make a wrong play. But since I did, 
could—couldn’t we forget about the stakes?” 

She knew instantly that she had said the wrong thing. Daphne 
Willough put a little pile of shillings upon the table. Her slim 
fingers seemed to touch them lovingly as she parted from them. 

“At least J’m a sportswoman, Mrs. Dawan. Coming, Sylvia?” 

That means that she thinks that I revoked on purpose, that 
I’m not a good sport, Mona thought bitterly. 

“Surely you will have tea!” Her tone was anxious. She had 
made the little cakes and sandwiches herself. She wanted so 
much to have this afternoon a success. 

“I’m sorry. Promised Jeffry to meet him at the club. It was 
nice of you to ask me for the bridge. Good-by.” 

Mona felt chilled, shriveled by the cool insolence of Daphne 
Willough. The commissioner’s wife and the doctor’s wife waved 
to the slender blond woman as she went down the veranda steps. 

“Of course we are staying for tea, Mrs. Dawan,” they told 
Mona. They were trying to make up for Mrs. Willough’s un- 
kindness. Mona recognized that. She rang for amah and the 
Chinese woman brought the tea and the little cakes and the sand- 
wiches on the silver plates that had been wedding presents to 
Mona and Phillip from the fellow officers on Phillip’s ship. 
Mona was very proud of them; she loved her little bungalow 
and her few bits of nice things. 

“Pabits at eight,” Mrs. Brent called as she and the com- 
missioner’s wife were leaving. ‘Dinner at nine or so. Come 
early, Mrs. Dawan.” The doctor’s wife had lived in Malaya. 
Pabits were Penangese for gin and bitters served before dinner. 
Needless to say, the doctor’s parties were always gay. 

After the two had left Mona Dawan sank in a little heap upon 
mn wicker chaise-longue. She doubled her slim legs and rested 
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her chin on one knee. It was 
getting harder every day, this 
trying to be friendly with 
these people. They just 
wouldn’t have her. Her eyes 
strayed off across the curve "% 
of Thursday Island’s beach to the riot of 
color that the waters spread for her delight. 
Apple-green, sapphire, amethyst, and in the 
distance royal purple to tint a queen’s robe. 
Thursday Island. That dot of land in Torres Straits off Queens- 
land’s north coast. 

How she could love it all, glory in the beauty of the place, en- 
joy her little home, if it were not for them; these people who con- 
stantly made her feel that she was different. Phillip didn’t think 
her inferior. She held her red head high and her Irish blue eyes, 
in their frame of thick bronze lashes, warmed to violet at that 
thought. Phillip, her man, loved her beyond all question; so what 
else mattered! 

Ah, but that was just it. It did matter, somehow. Not to 
Phil of course; but to her. Her husband had ever lifted earnest 
eyes to a splendid career.. There wasn’t a more promising young 
officer in the Royal Navy than he. Always his profession had 
been his love; he’d never been a ladies’ man. Until he had met 
Mona. 

And Phillip hadn’t seen that marrying a girl from the stage 
might make a difference. It wouldn’t have stopped him if he 
had. He still didn’t realize, and Mona hated to think of the time 
when he’d have it brought to his attention. Oh, it was all very 
true that she had won a real place in the theater. How she'd 
fought to get there! She’d never be rid of those scars that that 
grueling work and disappointment and heartaches had made 
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(‘It’s your clumsiness!”’ Daphne cried to 
Mona. ‘‘No one- would have known——”’ 


her climb to the top. And then she had met Phillip Dawan and 
the fruit of all her labors had seemed as nothing to the knowledge 
that he loved her. 

She wondered if she would have married him if she had realized 
how it was going to be with these people of Phillip’s class. In 
Sydney they had spent their honeymoon. The rest of the world 
meant little to them then. And then Phil’s ship had been ordered 
up the coast and Mona had come to Thursday Island where the 
cruiser would put in every few weeks. It was her only chance to 
see her husband often. “An awfully decent lot up there,” he’d 
told her. She remembered with a tightening of the throat how 
his blue eyes had smiled down at her. Such youngeyes. “They’ll 
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love you, Mona. They’ll make you forget that your husband is a 
sailorman who must leave you alone.” 

And they had been pleasant to her. But she just wasn’t one 
of them. She didn’t belong. And now was she going to spoil that 
splendid career that Phil dreamed of? Of course reports would go 
about. Mrs. Brent’s brother was in the Home Office and -her 
uncle was an admiral. Was an inferior wife going to drag Phil 
down? Oh yes, it did matter. A naval officer’s wife had much 
to do with his success. Any wife had. 

Look at Daphne Willough. Her hus- 
band was an under-secretary here; a 
weak-faced man whose wife had smoth- 
ered any personality he might have 
had with the brilliance of her own; a 
rather charming, quiet, stoop-shouldered 
nonentity. And yet he was about to re- 
ceive orders to a splendid appointment at 
the Embassy in Rome. Daphne Willough 
and her family influence had done that. 
Daphne and her manner could go any- 
where; she would be 
a credit to the coun- 
try her husband rep- 
resented; she was the 
product of generations 
of affluence and train- 
ing; she was the 
aristocrat. 

It was the evening 
time when the colors 
of the bay were soften- 
ing to shadowy blues. 
The luggers of the 
pearling fleet were 
slipping in to their 
mooring like slim 
hounds after the 
chase. There was still 
light enough to dis- 
cern the great eyes 
painted at the bow of 
each of the Japanese 
boats. One of the 
peatlers came close inshore and Mona could 
see the black boys lounging on a hatch and hear 
them humming a weird melody. At the jetty the 

A lamps of the Montora winked on. She had come 
that morning from Singapore and Java and would sail on the late 
tide for Sydney. There was a softened rattle of her winches un- 
loading freight. From the road beyond the bungalow came the 
bleating of a straying goat or two. Peaceful and lovely, if 
only... 

Mona’s thoughts raced on and her white brow wrinkled. 
Daphne Willough the aristocrat and Mona Dawan the commoner, 
the play woman from a theater. That was what it narrowed to. 
The little handful of people in this outpost knew Phillip and loved 
him. Many of them he had known at home in England. She was 
almost sure that they would like her too, if it were not for Daphne 
Willough. She wouldn’t let them forget that Mona was not one 
of them. The commissioner’s wife was a dear; she tried to make 
Mona feel at home; but she couldn’t warm very much to one 
whose faults were constantly being aired. Mrs. Willough was a 
Dunhamscroft, daughter of an ancient and illustrious family; all 
the handful here stood a bit in awe of her. A slim, pale woman 
with green eyes and a brittle coating of ice always seeming. to 
cover her. She fought Mona with strong weapons. Insolence 
and an old name and a sure position. How could a little nobody, 
even though she were Phillip Dawan’s wife, fight back? 
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"You've but yourself under obligations to me,’’ Bryan said to Mona. You took the pearl.”’ 


Her people had been good and brave, too. Only it was the 
sort of goodness and braveness that Daphne Willough wouldn’t 
recognize. They had been empire builders in their small way. In 
her childhood her father, a big laughing Irishman, a fighter if 
there ever was one, had gone into the back blocks of Australia 
and had tried to wrest a living from the soil. Mona remembered 
the heat and the toil and the hopelessness of it all. Theirs was 
the thankless wedge that the pioneer drives. Her father had 
joined the police when things got too bad and they went farther 
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north into the bush. A year or two later a black murderer, whom 
Sergeant O’Shaun had been following, got him while he stooped 
by a stream to drink. : 

Her English mother, a gentle woman with a soft voice, had 
fought their way to Sydney. She had been a teacher before she 
had married Barret O’Shaun; but ah, the things those slender 
fingers stooped to in the next years, to see that the little « laughter 
had schooling and the singing and dancing lessons to fit her for 
the time when she must make her way alone. Mona could 
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remember the tired woman who toiled all day and sewed far into 
the night. Surely those two were parents to be proud of. And 
she was proud of them. But these people wouldn’t think that 
what they had done was splendid. It was like beating against a 
wall; Mona could see them but she could not reach them. 

Amah came to light the lamps and Mona pulled herself up from 
the lounge and went in to dress for Mrs. Brent’s dinner. It was 
very hot. The sinking of the sun had brought no coolness. How 
she hated going to the dinner! She was growing to loathe the 
times when she must face that group. Lately, too, she hadn’t 
liked Bryan Powys’s manner. He was an Australian, the richest 
man in those parts, and owner of many of the pearl luggers that 
swept the neighboring waters. He had seemed a rather nice sort 
at first, young, mad about horse-racing and boat racing, the best 
swimmer in the pagar. But lately—oh, it was the way he looked 
at her, that sort of caressing way. No man should look that way 
at a married woman, but Bryan was the black-eyed ardent sort 
who did. He had been back from a visit to Sydney for only a 
week or two. He didn’t know Phillip. The fact that he didn’t 
know her husband and Daphne Willough’s attitude towards her 
may have given him the feeling that he had a right to look at her 
as he did. 

She shrugged and struck back the furious thoughts that rose to 
her mind; she mustn’t let that Irish temper of hers get the best of 
her. She must never do that. 

Everyone was very gay when she arrived at the Brents’. 
Their bungalow was a little way from her own towards Vivien 
Point. The doctor of course must be near the hospital. She 
enjoyed the short walk along the dusty roadside under the mango- 
trees. The stars were out and the evening’s quiet gave her a 
feeling of peace. How happy she could be here! 

Mrs. Brent came to meet her and the black boy brought her 
pabit and kitchie mackan. 

“Your host will be here soon to welcome you,” the doctor’s 
wife told her guests. ‘“Today’s post brought him a parcel of 
luscious microbes and germs and what not and I’ve not been able 
to pry him out of his laboratory since.” 

Everyone had more gin and bitters or gin and vermuth and 
there was much laughter and conversation in a bit higher than the 
accustomed key. Bryan Powys came to Mona’s side. 

“Lovely, lovely thing in a green and crystal gown, you make me 
dream of cool waters and mermaids and mint ices.” The black 
eyes laughed down at her. ‘That is, you’d make me think of all 
those charming cool things if I could but keep my eyes away from 
the Titian locks of you, mavourneen.” 

Mona wished that he wouldn’t say such things. He was a nice 
enough sort with the other women. She wasn’t a prude but when 
he made a pretty speech to those others he didn’t whisper it as if 
it were something not quite decent. 


ATER he sat next her at table; the doctor was at her other hand 

and Daphne Willough across from her. ‘The men on either 

side of Mrs. Willough were admiring her new vanity case. Mona 
loved the pretty thing. 

“You shall have one like it by the next boat if you care for it,” 
Bryan Powys whispered. There was much laughter and talking 
going on. Mona was glad that no one had heard him. 

“Did it ever occur to you’’—she turned the violet eyes full 
upon himn—‘“that I have a husband who fulfills my every wish? 
Ke needs no assistance.” 

“She is Irish, therefore she has a temper. Still, and in spite of 
the husband, you can look at lovely things, can’t you? His High- 
hess will let you do as much as that, eh?” 

He reached into his waistcoat pocket and brought out some- 
thing that nestled in his palm, a lustrous dream of a thing.. Mona 
caught her breath in pure ecstasy. Daphne Willough from across 
the table must have seen her fascinated eyes. 

“What have’you, Bryan? What is it that is charming Mrs. 
Dawan—besides your alluring self, of course?” Always the drop 
oi acid from Daphne to Mona. 

Bryan Powys was annoyed but all eyes were turned towards 
him and so he opened his palm and showed them the glowing 
thing that rested there. 

“It is the finest pearl that has been found in these waters in 
Many years,” he told them. “I have called it the Rose of Sharon. 
It is worth a good thousand pounds.” 

The pink pearl passed from hand to hand and they drank a 
toast to Bryan’s luck and there was much more laughter and 
every one talked at once. Powys kept up a low murmuring in 

ona’s ear. 

: “T didn’t mean that they should see it,”’ he whispered. “Only 
ou.” 





The resident’s wife spoke to him then and he turned to her. 
Mona was left to herself for a moment and then the doctor 
plunged into conversation on his beloved research work. Cul- 
tures—slides—test-tubes—malaria—dengue fever . . . There 
had been a few cases of dengue on the island last year—lots of 
it in Malaya . . . Mona listened and watched Daphne 
Willough take the puff from the amber vanity and powder her 
nose. The bit of chamois slipped from her fingers and she put 
the amber case in her lap and stooped to retrieve the puff. 
When she caught Mona’s idle gaze she flushed and put the case 
down on the table. She leaned forward and joined in the con- 
versation. 

“Dengue fever, that is a dreadful thing, isn’t it, Hal?” The 
flush had died and her cheeks were pale. 

“Bone cracker fever some call it. Pretty dreadful while it 
lasts and it’s a dormant germ that lurks in the poor victim’s 
anatomy and sneaks out for an encore from time to time. Not 
fatal always, but pretty unpleasant while it’s active.” 

Daphne shuddered. She was the sort whose nerves cringed 2% 
the thought of physical pain. The signal came to leave the 
table. As they rose Bryan Powys called: 

“Oh, but I say! May I have my Rose of Sharon?” His voice 
was bantering. “I only meant it to be looked at, you know.” 


HERE was a moment’s pause; eyes turned from one to the 
"T other but no one spoke. Then a chorus of voices. “I passed 
it to you, Sylvia.” ‘‘Yes, and I handed it on to Jeffry.” “Oh, the 
doctor had it after that.” The doctor was the last. ‘I passed 
it over to Daphne again.” Mrs. Willough shrugged and looked 
along the table. 

“T rolled it over in front of Bryan. He was talking to Sylvia 
and I didn’t wish to interrupt.” She looked at Mona when she 
said it. 

Mona saw Bryan’s eyes waver for a moment after that; then 
they rested on her. He reached his fingers into his waistcoat 
pocket; he laughed lightly. 

“A thousand pardons. Stupid of me. I must have picked it 
up unconsciously. Here it is, just where it should be.” There was 
a sigh of relief along the board. 

There was bridge on the screened veranda for an hour or so and 
after that they sank back in their chairs and the talk became 
general. Too hot even for bridge. Mona, sitting near a doorway, 
was on the edge of the circle. She felt out of things as always. 
She wished that she might slip quietly away and gohome. Bryan 
Powys had crossed into the high-ceiled living-room and was run- 
ning his fingers along the piano keys in a series of minor chords. 
The music made her sad. She was so lonely. 

From the shadows she got up softly and tiptoed along the hall. 
She would get her scarf and say good night to her hostess very 
quietly and be off before they knew it. She must not break up 
the party. 

In Mrs. Brent’s room she came upon Daphne Willough before 
the mirror smoothing her sleek golden hair. Mona caught up the 
wisp of chiffon from the bed and went back towards the door. 
She passed close to the dressing-table. 

“Good night, Mrs. Willough,” she said, and then caught her 
breath in dismay. Her billowing scarf swept over the amber 
vanity case that lay on the dressing-table bench beside Daphne. 
It smashed to the floor with a clatter; when Mona stooped hur- 
riedly to retrieve it, it lay in fragments. 

She looked up with frightened eyes to where Daphne Willough 
would be glaring at her; there would be a rain of cutting words 
for her clumsiness. But the blond woman seemed frozen, stunned. 
Mona could not speak. She picked up bits of glass and amber 
and put them on the bench beside their owner. And the fourth 
bit that she picked up was smooth and cool and when she looked 
down at it she saw that it was a pink pearl. Why—why—it was 
the same that they had seen tonigl.t. It was the Rose of Sharon— 
Bryan Powys—— Her eyes flew to Daphne Willough’s and what 
she saw there told her that he had been bluffling when he had said 
that the pearl was in his waistcoat pocket. 

Daphne was speaking in a hoarse whisper. Words spattered 
out at Mona. 

“Tt’s your clumsiness—no one would have known——’ 

“But you took it—Bryan knew = 

“You—you can’t tell on me. It’s not your affair. Why—lI’ve 
known Phillip since we were youngsters. Promise, Mona Dawan, 
you won’t tell them——” That frightened whisper. It twisted 
in Mona’s heart. 

“But why—why?” 

The woman flung out her hands. “This new appointment.” 
She still whispered. “I have to put (Continued on page I 31) 
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IFTEEN years ago this month I married 
Kitty Cellander. 
Well, I got all the head-lines my friends 
warned me I would get. Wall Street Bank. 
er Weds Broadway Blonde—one rag thus flung out 
the news. ; 

I stood the newspapers. Couldn’t help myself, 
of course. But anyhow there was no marrying 
Kitty without the head-line racket. Not for a man 
of my standing and money. And I knew front 
pages would soon be choked with other news. So I 
told Theirne. 

Henry Theirne and I have been together in 
business since we got out of college. His oldest 
son, then at Harvard, is named after me. In my 
will he is named as executor. So am I named in his, 

He stepped clear over the boundaries of friend- 
ship. ‘True. The newspapers will soon have done 
with you. But this young woman—she won’t. You 
may have her all the rest of your life.” 

“I hope so,” I said icily. “I am marrying her 
that all the remainder of my life she will be mine.” 
“You're crazy, Belvison! I have never been so astounded and 
shocked in all my life. For heaven’s sake, why don’t you stop 
and think? You're a bigger boob—for I’m enough your friend 
to slap out the truth to you!—than any farm-hand that blundered 
down Broadway asking to be trimmed by a footlight queen whose 
picture he’d seen on a poster on the fence of the fair-grounds.” 

I told Theirne he needn’t say any more. I was no child. It 
cooled our friendship for several years. Even occupying the 
same suite of offices, we were nearly strangers. 

I had to talk in the same way to Vereland and Stought. The 
former heads the legal corps of the bank, which, I may remark, 
is a national bank. The latter, too, went to school with me and 
Theirne. Our estates on the Hudson adjoin. 

I was never intrigued by Kitty’s looks. Baby-blue eyes, even 
when they’re nearly as big as a half-dollar, and corn-colored hair 
—well, those are too common along Broadway, or any other im- 
portant city street, to break down prejudices and tastes created 
and fostered by birth, education and fortune. That is, when a 
man is nearly fifty as I was. 

But that laugh of Kitty’s! I heard it before I ever saw her or 
heard her name. Ina restaurant—across four tables of quiet and 
well-bred diners. 

I don’t know how to describe Kitty’s laugh. Perhaps the best 
I can do is to describe it as infectious. It began on a high, de- 
lighted note and fairly took possession of the air. It was child- 
like, unaffected. Somehow it delighted you—made a man think 
of the time when the world was brand-new—and men and beasts 
must have found the meadows and the cool waters for the fitst 
time. All of us, I believe, have dwelt with a curious passionate 
envy on the time when earth was new. Who of us would not like 
to have known earth and life at that fresh, untroubled period? 
When neither strife nor toil nor fretting had arrived 
to walk hand in hand with men? And the grass was 
just-born green, and the winds had not been tainted 
with any decay of leaf or flesh? 

I got an introduction to Kitty—just to hear her 
laugh frequently. Her father was a barber. She was 4 
ae little dancer in the pony ballet as they called 
it then. 

I married her. Because I so desired. She told me 


Illustrations by she’d be a big fool to turn down anyone like me. My money 
: she had in mind, it half occurred to me at the time. 
Thomas Ha ggerty Webb Stought buzzed at me continually up to the hour of the 


ceremony. “She’s got a pretty cool blue eye. She’ll spend more of 
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By Ida M. Evans 
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FOOL 


your money in six months than you yourself 
have spent in twenty years.” 

Finally Stought went off huffy. Some other 
fiends dropped me from their dining-tables, 
if not from their committees. Some others 
prayed for me. Honestly, I am sure. The 
church on Fifth Avenue did not drop me. But 
I was allowed to surmise that I had contam- 
inated my pew. I was not relieved of the presi- 
dency of the bank, because there would have 
been a weak bank without my hand and fortune. 
But directors’ meetings were stilted affairs for a 
long while. 

Stought was right. How Kitty spent money that first six 
months! She poured it out as if it were water from a stale ewer. 
“And tell me, old boy,” she had a habit of saying over and over, 
always with a laugh, “‘mightn’t it as well be spent in scads by me 
as stuck in a vault to mildew?” 

Usually that was after she’d been at the bank and surveyed the 
heaps of bills at each cashier’s grilled window. Well—she had 
had a pinched childhood. Something differentiated her from 
other women that at twenty-three she could laugh so that a 
hearer thought of the world when it was new. 

I did not grudge her a single diamond, or a pearl; o1 the eighteen 
fur coats she got like a wholesaler. Or the house on Riverside 
Drive. She insisted on Riverside Drive for her residence. ‘Just 
let me live on that street for a while,” she laughed. “It’s got 
charm, you know. Maybe later I’ll agree to move out to that 
remote Hudson joint and watch the children and the landscape.” 

I took her word. 


HAT was fifteen years ago. 
Yesterday afternoon, crossing Broadway at Fortieth, on my 
way to meet Stought at the club, I heard Kitty’s laugh. 

Oh, I knew that I was not mistaken. Who could ever mistake 
-oai infectious laugh? Like little glad waters, it spread on 
the air. 

I was ina hurry. But I stopped. It seemed to me through 
the crush that I just glimpsed a pair of heavy furred shoulders 
that held an elusive trace of the quick grace of the Kitty of fifteen 
years back. 

But the crowds surged together like immense storm-clouds 
from four quarters. Even on tiptoe I could not get a better 
glimpse; nor be sure that it was Kitty. 

I was disturbed. My mind wandered from the business of the 
hour even while I sat opposite Stought. I wondered where Kitty 
was at that moment; where she had been since I last saw her. 

_On my return to the bank, in the elevator going up, two men 
discussed an accident ten minutes back on Fortieth Street. All 
afternoon therefore I was disturbed. Could it have been Kitty? 
Over modern days hangs always that possible tragedy of traffic 
accident, with its consequent broken bones or death. 

The afternoon was long. And a business incident kept me 
longer than was customary at my desk. So it was five-thirty and 
dusk, since it was October, when finally I motored home, to my 
Hudson place. I shivered a little on the somewhat tedious way. 
Could Kitty have been hurt? Where was she? 

Something about any river is gloomy at day’s end. At my left 
the Hudson loomed like an emphasis to my gloomy and ap- 
prehensive wonderings. 


Well, my emotionalism was needless. 

Kitty was home when I reached there. Even as I turned to- 
ward the huge hall where the fire was broad and red-logged, she 
was silhouetted against the flames. And her laugh was sounding. 
One of the children was telling her something. 






@.That laugh of Kitty’s—it made a man 
think of the time when the world was brand- 
new. I married Kitty just to hear her laugh. 


Yes, she said in answer to my query, she’d been in town. 
Taken the five children to a matinée. No, she’d heard me say I 
was to have a busy day, so she hadn’t phoned me. 

Kitty keeps a sharp eye on what sort of shows our fourteen- 
year-old girl sees. Fifteen years—Kitty weighed ninety-two 
when we were married. But she’s taken on six pounds every 
separate year since. Figure it out for yourself. Still, her broad 
shoulders retain some of the grace of the past. And her laugh... 

I wonder often what I’ll do if Kitty ever gets hurt—dies. 
Crawl off, I know, like any other hurt animal and wait stoically 
until pain and life are ended. ‘in 
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N A FEW days a ceremonious 
message arrived from Fox requesting ¢ 
the honor of waiting on her as soon 
as convenient, and, permission 

given, he arrived at the same hour as Sheridan had 
done. She shrank from that visit in a way inexplicable 
to herself, though she tried to attribute it to his known 
low opinion of women and the amours unchivalrous 
and cynical which were the common talk in the 
Prince’s circle, and indeed all the town over. A loose, 
coarse man, coarse in person and manner in spite of his 
aristocratic descent and prejudices, there was reason 
enough for any woman to dread him, and yet behind 
all this was an indefinable something more which raised its head 
like a dog on guard and watched. 

He entered, in a snuff-stained cloth coat, with a hanging 
cravat which would have been better for the wash-tub, an over- 
tight waistcoat yielding at the buttons about his portly figure. 
And yet a man no person, either man or woman, could afford to 
despise or neglect. The mouth was full of brazen humor, the 
eyes glittered with cold intelligence when not concealed into a 
smolder by the heavy eyelids he let fall when he wished rather 
to observe than to be observed. At the moment he was cautious, 
and felt his way. 

“T had the honor to obey your commands, madam, with which 
I was favored through Sheridan,” he said with a bow as he took 
his seat. 

“TI thank you, sir,” she replied, resisting the impulse to be 
brief and leave the room. She felt it odious to open her griefs to 
him. She continued, however. “I imagine that Mr. Sheridan 
informed you, sir, of my position. I am heavily in debt for ex- 
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penses unavoidable in my position. 
I have no means to keep up the 
house nor to go elsewhere. My 
woman, Mrs. Armstead, having 
deserted me’’—his eyelids con- 
cealed his down-looking eyes—‘“‘the 
more valuable part of my jewels 
were stolen in my absence—and 
before very long I shall want bread. 
You are aware his Royal Highness gave me a bond. for twenty 
thousand pounds, to be paid when he came of age. It was never 
paid, nor would I allude to it. Now it is all my hope.” 

“That bond, madam, the Prince has already discussed with 
me. I fear you must not build on it—I fear so indeed, painful 
though it be to say so. Not only has he not the means to pay it, 
being himself plunged in debt, but he tells me you assured him 
you would accept no money provision whatever from him,” Fox 
told her. 

“J did—in a moment of madness such as no gentleman would 
remember against a miserable, deserted woman. But I have no 
provision—no money. The debtor’s prison. Will he see the 
woman he loved sink to that? What will the world say?” 

“I fear the world is likely to be so thoroughly prejudiced against 
you by the shameful stories put about that it will give you little 
support. If you were aware how it grieves me to make such a 
statement you would pardon my bluntness. Indeed, I dare not 
deceive you. The case is too momentous.” 
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“But the bond!” she proiested faintly. “Sealed with the royal 
arms. His word as a Prince.” 

“Why, indeed, madam, you might put it to the test by an 
action. The Prince is but a subject, though the first, and there- 
fore may be sued. But I would have you consider very seriously. 
You would scarcely find an ‘advocate of the first rank to 
undertake your cause. The expense would be enormous, and I 
doubt whether a bond drawn for—for such value received, is a 
legal instrument.” 

Her face flushed a violent crimson. “Mr. Fox, you insult me. 
That bond was to reimburse me for leaving a lucrative profession. 
For nothing else. I cast away my livelihood—like a mad 
woman!” 

“It might indeed bear that construction,’’ he returned gravely. 
“Yet I imagine the other would be the popular one. It is indeed 
a very difficult and peculiar case. But banish the idea of insult, 


_ My dear madam. I have always had the deepest admiration for 


you, and insult—I would knock the man down who dared so much 
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as an insulting glance at you. I hope I know a refined woman 
when I see her. Facts, however 

He paused on a regret he did not express. She felt herself 
caught in a net unbreakable every way. Everybody, even 
Sheridan, appeared to take it calmly enough that she must suffer, 
that prison and starvation might be in the order of the day for 
her, while they continued their lives of ease and comfort. Was 
she, whom once they could not flatter sufficiently, the celebrated 
actress, beauty, half royal by the Prince’s favor, when he turned 
that favor from her, to be nothing? It struck her like a blow, 
and she retaliated furiously. Anger, defiant, reckless, dangerous, 
rose in her and broke from her lips. 

“Do you dare to mean that the Prince would see me die in the 
gutter and spend no thought, much less a coin, on the woman he 
seduced from her duties? I'll not believe it.” 

“Indeed, there can be no question as to his duty in the matter,” 
said Mr. Fox with grave regret. ‘But as for opening his eyes to 
it—I own I despair.” 

“And does he believe I’ll endure his vile insults and cruelties 
with patience? Do you believe it? Let me tell him ’tis dangerous 
work to drive a woman to the point where he drives me. He 
thinks because he is Prince of Wales and I nothing that I’m help- 
less. Tell him nothing is further from the truth. I can make him 
suffer, though not as he makes me, for I have a heart and he has 
none.” 

“Then how, madam, do you propose to make his Royal High- 
ness suffer?” says Mr. Fox, very gravely, but with a look in his 
eye such as one bestows on a raging child, pretty in it sene. 








“One may suffer else- 
where than in the heart, 
and because one is a 
prince, even more. Tell 
him this—this.” She 
was working herself up 
into a rage royal and 
flung it out raging, tense 
as a steel spring, quiver- 
ing with resistance, her 
eyes flashing furies on 
the man. “Tell him I 
have letters, letters— 
hundreds of his letters, 
with such things in them 
as the world would gloat 
over. Enough to ruin 
him with his friends that 
he abuses and ridicules. 
Does he think that I 
shall lie dumb in prison 
while I can turn that 
weapon in his heart? 
Tell him that, and see 
what the coward says, 
for a coward he is under 
the surface.” 

She got home to Fox 
there and then. Letters! 
He had never thou zht of 
that. The fool—the 
fool! They might ruin 
not only the Prince but 
all his party with him, 
for if he wrote as he 
talked—loose, lying— 
why, then! For the 
moment Fox was com- 
pletely nonplused, and 
could but play for time 
while he collected him- 
self. 

“Tf indeed you have 
such documents, madam, 
I dare assure you they 
are of no worth from 
your point of view, nor 
could you use them!” 

“Could I not? We 
shall see.” She was 
pacing swiftly up and 
down the room and he 
could not see her face, 
only her profile and one 
white cheek, red-spotted 
with passion. 

“But even if worthless 
for extortion, at least 
let me hope you keep 
these letters in a safe 
place!” 

She detected his drift 

instantly. “And yet 
they are worthless? Yes, 
I keep them in a sure 
place, a very secret one, 
and where none of the 
Prince’s followers are 
lixely to find them.” 

“If you ventured to publish them——” he began, and she 
turned and flashed at him. 

“Did I talk of publication? And yet I might. But apart from 
that, I know what he has written and you don’t, and I can make 
use of them a hundred ways and will, and will, so sure as God 
hears me, if I am left to ruin.” 

He had now collected himself a little and tried a new method 
with her. “A man can’t be surprised you feel driven to 
desperate remedies, madam. But it is desperate, God knows. 
To pit your future against public opinion——” 

“My future!” she interrupted. 

She laughed aloud as she spoke, a laugh very unlike her own, 
and swept the man and his would-be arguments aside like dust 
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beneath her feet. A burning wave of exultation ran through her 
as she remembered those letters—full of weak poison, ridicule of 
those who trusted him, triflings with the fame of great ladies and 
jests at their fathers and husbands. Why had she not thought of 
them sooner and then matters would never have come to 
pass? He would have known himself mastered, bitted and 
bridled. She was in a rage royal, her nostrils expanded, her eye 
darting flames. 

“Go, go!—and tell him what I say. Tell him I give him a week 
to consider, and if I don’t hear by then—he shall regret it to the 
longest day he lives. I am no extortioner. Extortion, indeed 
Justice is all I ask and will have. I demand my debts paid that I 
incurred for him—and that is all. But I take no less.” 





Mrs. Armistead, zvto had.never.wawvered, secured Aim atlast. 


Shot through all his alarm was the thought that he had never 
seen the woman so beautiful. He comprehended the savage 
love that would drive the primitive man half mad to crush the 
resistance of this lovely creature in his arms, ready to fell her with 
either kisses or blows, or both, and then to caress her back to 
Sweet submission. But submission was far enough from her now. 
She passed him swiftly up and down, driven like a lioness by the 
passion in her. 

“Tell him that the way he wrote of the King alone would damn 
him with the people. Tell him how he ridiculed you—your man- 
ners, your self-conceit. You think because he uses soft words you 
can trust him? You'll find your mistake, like me. He’ll put 
Sheridan—anybody in your place the moment his plans require 


it, and if you gave your 
life for him—like me— 
it would not buy you a 
minute’s compassion.” 

That stung Fox. So 
the Prince had ridiculed 
him, had he? But for 
all, he could not waver. 
The Prince was a part 
of his plans. Without 
him, the ladder struck 
away from Fox’s climb- 
ing feet, all his hope to 
be the Reformer, the 
leader of all the young 
bloods in the nation, 
worsted. She caught the 
look in his eye and would 
have said more, but 
he saw the danger and 
made for the door. He 
must not hear a word 
that would make his 
position intolerable with 
the Prince. Better be 
warned but ignorant of 
details. Near the door 
he paused. 

“You mean, then, 
madam, you would use 
these letters in public? 
Then it’s right I should 
warn you that I believe 
legal measures could be 
taken ‘¥ 

“Legal?” she cried. 
“Then let me tell you 
that I’m a woman and 
can outwit any law man 
ever made or will. I can 
scatter them broadcast 
before the law steps in. I 
can make the world ring 
with them and no law 
catch me.” 

She could; there was 
no doubt of it. Even his 
swift brain could fasten 
on no way to meet 
the danger. He must 
have time—must see 
the Prince—Sheridan. 
He assumed a weighty 
gravity and calm which 
might indicate untold 
reserves of power to a 
mind feminine and there- 
fore to be alarmed. 

“T recommend you, 
madam, to do nothing 
hasty in your natural 
anger, but to remember 
you are dealing with 
the heir to the most 
powerful crown in the 
world. This is no light 
matter. It may be I 
can obtain better terms 
for you. I will represent 
your views to the Prince.” She looked at him with such scorn 
that he saw this plea hopeless and instantly doubling on his 
track, tried another. 

“I spoke of your future, madam, and you laughed. I think, 
before you damn it, you should consider that it is very much 
more in your own hands than you suppose. I have long seen you 
had gifts and powers which will make you quite independent of 
the Prince or any other man when you choose to exert them.” 

She turned in her rapid walk and looked him over. This was a 
new note—a new-thought altogether. It startled her like an 
electric shock. 

“‘Powers?”’ she said, and could say no more. 

“Yes, madam, powers. That youare (Continued on page 149) 
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Who Proves Again the Old Saying, Once 
an Indiana Boy, Always an Indiana Boy 


N MANY ways the most interesting American I ever met is 
Frank B. Shutts. He is the sort of fellow you might meet at 
the forks of the creek or in knee-breeches waiting to be 
presented at court. 

I believe, with a tinge of pride, that only America could pro- 
duce such an odd, genuinely human anomaly. 

Shutts has a rugged Lincolnian plowboy look. His hair won’t 
stay combed or his tie hitched. In all his success he has remained 
just a square-toed country boy—as virginal as the Hoosier soil 
from which he sprang. 

Yet he can wear a silk hat with Piccadilly pomposity, give 
$100,000 to a state university, plead eloquently before the most 
august legal tribunal, direct more than a half-hundred important 
enterprises, publish a successful newspaper and decide in an hour 
to make a two-day trip to Aurora, Indiana, to talk to the boys in 
front of the livery-stable. 

Will Rogers once picked him out of an audience of prominent 
folks to take a bow. ‘“He’s one bird who has made millions and 
calls the maid the hired girl,” he remarked. 

I have seen Shutts come into a room filled with a group as 
distinguished as I ever saw without receiving a passing glance, 
and in ten minutes become the outstanding figure in the room by 
sheer force of his personal magnetism. 

I do not:think his formula is intricate. He has merely learned 
the simple but neglected art of being himself. A visiting duchess 
once asked him: his favorite dish and he replied it was the Ohio 
River mud catfish. And after dinner he offered the duke a rat- 
tailed Pittsburgh stogy. 

In this age these natural gestures often result in the lifting of 
lorgnettes, for one of the disappointing features of sudden wealth 
and power in America is studied snobbery. I think in the amaz- 
ing index of Frank Shutts’ achievements his greatest is being 
himself. 

Indiana more than any state I know seems to produce this 
healthy..naturalness.. Study the list of the corn belt’s successful 
products—I think as I write of Booth Tarkington, Meredith 
Nicholson, General Lew Wallace, James Whitcomb Riley, George 
Ade, Roy Howard, Ray Long, Carl Fisher, Kin Hubbard, Will 
Hays and Frank Shutts—and I do not believe you will find the 
slightest cranial bulge in the entire outfit. 

In New York one sees so much aping of the British—Mayfair 
manners glossing across-the-railroad-track origin, French menus 
disguising pot-licker as Bouillon de Sévres—and so much pseudo- 
intellectualism, that the rolling gait of the sod buster is becom- 
ing as welcome to many of us as the sparkling spring in the 
desert. 

Success as we know it in America is a less noteworthy achieve- 
ment than maintaining a proper balance when fortune smiles. 

Frank Shutts was born in Aurora, Indiana, fifty-five years ago. 
He was just one of the one-gallused boys of the sleepy Ohio 
River town who quit school early for the factories and brick- 
kilns. Shutts varnished chairs. 

Later he studied law and bought a weekly newspaper and 
settled down for one of those “leading citizen” careers of a one- 
horse town—dividing his time between loafing at the curb of 
Lawyers’ Row and writing editorials about the goings-on in 
Washington. 

Shutts was past forty when one of those accidental bootings of 
fate sent him down to Miami, Florida, to act as receiver for a 
bank. Miami nestled lazily in the swamps with a population of 
5,000. Shutts decided to remain there and sent for Crate Bowen, 
a young Indianapolis lawyer, to join him as a law partner. 

Today if you visit Miami you find the name Shutts as closely 
ee with its history as Sam Houston or Jim Hogg with 


Texas. His law firm is one of the largest in America—certainly 
the largest south of the Ohio River. 

The little daily newspaper he bought, and called the Miami 
Herald, in 1925 attained the distinction of printing the largest 
newspaper in the world continuously for a single year. 

The managing editor of this newspaper is Olin W. Kennedy, 
a Indiana newspaperman who used to work alongside me in 
Ohio. 

“Kennedy must appreciate the chance you gave him,”’ I said 
to Shutts one day. 

“T don’t see why he should,” replied Shutts, half angry. “He 
has done a lot for me.” 

His consideration for his employees is one of the features of 
his warming humanity. I was motoring with him one day across 
a new million-dollar causeway which he partly owns. He pulled 
up short before an old bewhiskered fellow who reminded me of 
the left Smith Brother. 

“‘How’s the world treating you, Ben?”’ Shutts inquired. Every- 
thing was reported all right. 

“An old fellow from Aurora,” said Shutts, and I am told that 
he spends all his leisure time landing jobs for folks not only from 
his own town but from the entire state of Indiana. That to me 
again measures the man. In prosperity he has not forgotten 
those he left behind. 

I believe you will find more former Hoosiers in Miami than 
people from any other state. Shutts brings them to Miami and 
Carl Fisher, who developed Miami Beach, brings them there. 
Miami is often called “the capital of Indiana.” 

Shutts’ law offices occupy several floors of a sky-scraper. He 
was standing in the foyer one day when a stranger innocently 
inquired where he might find a good lawyer. 

“T’ll take you to one,” said Shutts-and he personally escorted 
him several blocks away to a young man—from Indiana, inei- 
dentally—who had just hung out his shingle. 


HE trivial incident, in my opinion, is usually a better barom- 
TV ciee of character than the sweeping grand-stand play. Wash- 
ington is better known for the cherry-tree hacking than for al- 
most any of his great deeds; David Crockett is best remembered 
for his fur cap. 

I had a little experience with Shutts which illustrates his 
generous attitude toward others—a striking lack of pettiness. 
His newspaper for years had featured a daily article I write. At 
the time for the renewal of the contract a letter to the editor in 
charge was received while he was away. It was unanswered and 
the feature was sold to a rival paper. Nobody was to blame, but 
due to my friendship for Shutts I was embarrassed and so tele- 
graphed him. ; 

He replied at once: “I regret it too but neither of us, I imagine, 
is badly hurt. Your feature went to another excellent news- 
paper.” ; 

When I visited Miami, Shutts’ newspaper carried my picture 
on the first page along with a special write-up and indeed made 
more of a fuss over my arrival than the newspaper in which my 
articles were featured. 

The late President Harding was a frequent visitor at the Shutts 
home and they often made deep-sea fishing trips together. Ina 
single day while I was in Miami, Shutts was paid social visits by 
two members of the cabinet—Secretary of Labor Davis and 
Secretary Hoover—one dropping in in the morning and the other 
in the evening. 

Shutts is in no way a high-powered go-getter. He spends five 
months a year at his summer home in Massachusetts. He appears 
to have time to see everybody. 
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G Frank B. Shutts today, and as a 
boy of eleven back in Indiana. 


“It seems to me,” he told me, “that in every enterprise with which 
I am connected the others do the work.” 

He is totally oblivious of the real fact—that his inherent honesty, 
frankness and loyalty give impetus to endeavor. Shutts without knowing 
it steadies the boat in squalls. 

For thirty-five years as a lawyer he has had ample opportunity to study 
the craftiness of woman and the deceit of man and yet he says blandly 
= he is firmly convinced that 999 out of 1,000 persons are absolutely 

ionest. 

I don’t know, but I am wondering if that is not largely responsi- 
ble for his success. 

George Ade recently wrote an article for this magazine called: “To 
Get Along, Keep on Being a Country Boy!” 

Shutts proves Ade’s point 100 percent. 











Two of the 
Tumbling Tarks. 


HE round little man took off his eyebrows. Then he 
gazed into the mirror and pantomimed a most lugubri- 
ous sigh. 
A round little face beamed mischievously back at him. 
His histrionic despair could not erase its chuckling lines. It was 
a face that wanted to laugh. A face forever dimpling on the 
verge of a roaring, glorious laugh. 

“Just a low-comedy pan,” mourned the round little man. 
“T’m a born fool—and what a fool!” 

He picked up the eyebrows and put them on again. They 
were hilarious eyebrows, bushy and red as a fox’s brush. Eye- 
brows that might be reckoned to touch off the merry little face 
into an explosion of mirth. But they didn’t. 

Suddenly the chuckling features in the mirror had become 
ineffably wistful and weary of the world. The round little man 
smiled. The face in the mirror returned a look of gentle re- 
proach. 

It was as if he had intruded on a private grief. 
of the mirrored lips was the symbol of a 
broken, brave heart. 

“And that,’ muttered the round little 
man, “is the meat and potatoes. All there 
is to me is a pair of red-headed eyebrows and 
a talent for falling on the seat of my pants.” 

An uncertain knock sounded on the door. 
The knock a blind man might make. 

“Come in,” invited the round little man. 
“T’m decent.” 

By which he meant, of course, that he was 
sufficiently clothed, in the event that the vis- 
itor was a woman. 

It was a man. He entered slowly and 
stiffly, with the gait of a sleep-walker. From 
between his lips protruded the black haft of 
a knife. Rather a long knife, to judge from 
its handle. Deep in the visitor’s throat 
sounded a glug that was at once greeting 
and apology. 

“Take your time, Dan,” said the round 
little man, ‘‘and look out for your tonsils.” 

Dan thanked him with another glug. 
With mincing hands, he slowly drew a wave-edged bread-knife 
from his throat. 

The round little man had turned casually back to his mirror 
and the contemplation of his tragic eyebrows. 

This was no surprising interruption in Mrs. Fisher’s theatrical 
boarding-house, strictly for the profession. Anything might be 
expected to happen—assuredly the unexpected—especially in 
the spring of the year when Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers were making 
ready for the new season with circuses, in vaudeville and where- 
ever else the spot-light summoned. 

For this reason Griffo, the clown, was studying the adjust- 
ment of his red eyebrows. For this reason Dan Sawtelle, king 
of all sword swallowers, was rehearsing his apparent gluttony for 
cold steel. 

“Been having words with Minnie again?” asked Griffo, over 
his shoulder. 
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: ~~ withdrew the last three inches of knife with an alarming 
jerk. 

“Having words?” he exclaimed. “Say, her and me just split 
a dictionary between us. And we sprung some new ones that 
would’ve interested this Webster hisself. That dame certainly 
has the crust of a cafeteria pie. Listen!” 

From somewhere below them came a sharp male bark. A smug, 
satisfied bark. 

“That’s Olaf!” said Dan bitterly. “Olaf, her pet seal which 
she calls ‘honey’ and ‘sweetheart.’ Do you know what that dizzy 
dame done today? She claims where Olaf needs private coaching 
and she brung him out of the tank in the basement right up to 
our room! And me just trying to limber up the old windpipe by 
downing a few knives and a bayonet or two!” 

“Well, Minnie’s got her career, too,” put in the clown. 

“She don’t understand my temperament, Minnie don’t,” went 
on Sawtelle. “It’s even money she won’t shed no tears if Olaf 
nudges me and I swallow a knife on the level and croak. Just so 
long as that Olaf gets his sardines. Oh, why did I ever marry a 
trained seal act?” 

“You got to be broad-minded about them things,” said 
Griffo, ‘‘and try to get along with each other.” 

“‘Ain’t I, though?” demanded Sawtelle. ‘Say, I’ve almost 
tried to flirt with that seal to please Minnie. I’ve even gave hima 
bath. That may sound like a laugh—giving a seal a bath. But 
now and then they got to have a rub-down in oil to keep ’em 
healthy.” 

“You ain’t jealous of Olaf, are you?” asked Griffo. “Why 
don’t you sue for a divorce and claim where 
this Olaf, the seal, has came between you 
two?”’ 

Dan Sawtelle, who had begun to poise 
the bread-knife for another insertion, paused 
to make an indignant rejoinder. In the mirror 
he saw the face of the clown. He stepped 
swiftly across the room and put a sympathetic 
arm around the little man’s shoulder. Griffo’s 
fuzzy red eyebrows turned to him in mournful 
surprise. 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the sword swal- 
lower. “I could’ve swore you was crying, 
Griff. I caught one flash of your pan in 
the looking-glass——” 

He was halted by a violent gesture from 
the clown. Griffo had pulled himself up 
fiercely. His face would have been furious 
but for the upward slant of the red eyebrows. 
They made a tortured grimace of his outraged 
dignity. 

“I wasn’t crying!” cried Griffo. “I’m not 
one of them weeping clowns! And don’t 
you forget it, Dan Sawtelle! I ain’t one of these leaky comics 
which’re always shedding tears through the grease-paint of 
hiding a busted heart under the spangles. I ain’t crying! Do 
you hear me? I ain’t crying, I tell you!” 

The sword swallower was shocked at the frenzy of this out- 
burst. In Mrs. Fisher’s boarding-house they always said that 
Griffo the clown never stepped out of character. Always a clown 
—always making jokes and smiling. ; 

“Don’t you ever say to anyone I was crying, Dan.” Griffo’s 
voice was even threatening now. “Don’t you do it, Dan. Or 
I’ll give you one of your knives where you can’t digest it.” 

“Gee, Griff, I didn’t mean a thing,” stammered Sawtelle. “It 
was just the way I caught your pan. I only thought——” 

Griffo was recovering himself; trying to get back into char- 
acter. He attempted a smile. But the fuzzy lines of red tricked 
his face again. It looked wistful and weary beyond words. 
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yebrows 


“It’s my property eyebrows,” said Griffo, “give me that kind 
o’ sad look.” ; 

Sawtelle, eager to gloss the uneasy situation, squinted pro- 
fessionally at the eyebrows. 

“They do look sad, for a fact,” he declared, “but, now that I 
catch ’em again, they’re very comical also.” 

“That’s just it,” responded Griffo. ‘That’s what gets me all 
smoked up a minute ago when you think I am pulling a ten- 
twenty-thirty sob act. I’m sorry, Dan.” 

“No hard feelings whatsoever,” replied the sword swallower 
magnanimously. “All us professionals have our emotional 
moments.” 

Griffo faced his mirror once more. When Sawtelle looked that 
way again the red, bushy eyebrows had disappeared. A round 
little face smiled impishly at him over Griffo’s shoulder. It 
seemed on the edge of bursting into a full-throated laugh. Saw- 
telle was ready to continue with the bread-knife. But he was a 
talkative man, that king of sword swallowers. 

“At that, why should you weep?” he asked, as he balanced the 
wavy-bladed knife. “If ever there was a man done good in this 
world, you’ve did it, Griff. You sure done a turn for the 
Count——” 

“T’ll have to buy me a new fright wig this season,” said Griffo. 
“This old one’s been took plenty by the moths.” 

“And you got no cue to be nothing but gay and proud, with 
Miss Marieta herself coming home from school next week. She’s 
quite a lady, now, ain’t she, Griff? Educated like some society 
dame. And all account of you.” 


HE round little clown was hunched close to the mirror. He 

was smearing his face with white grease-paint. Especially 
around the eyes, where it is so hard to apply. Griffo made no 
answer. 

Dan Sawtelle, with exquisite deliberation, suspended the knife 
over his back-tilted mouth. Slowly it descended and the king of 
sword swallowers nibbled down inch after inch of shivery steel, 
tubbing his belt meanwhile with that gesture of relish that 
always delighted the juveniles in his audience. 

Like so many inveterate conversationalists, Sawtelle scarcely 
ever remembered what he had been talking about. He would 
have forgotten all about the scene with Griffo, as likely as not, 
except that three days later the clown disappeared. _ 

Griffo was gone not only from Mrs. Fisher’s boarding-house, 
but from all places where he was familiar. He did not join the 
circus, where he was expected. He simply and completely dis- 
appeared. 

He was gone when Miss Marieta came home from school for 
the last time—home to Mrs. Fisher’s. 


They called him the Count be- 
cause, simply enough, he looked 
like one to vaudeville eyes. Also 
because his real name was too long 
and too foreign-sounding for vaude- 
ville tongues. At Mrs. Fisher’s 
boarding-house the Count was ac- 
cepted with a warm-hearted, un- 
asking fellowship. 

At Mrs. Fisher’s there were no 
distinctions of caste, although the 
lodgers did call Grosvenor Billings- 
worth, the veteran Shakespearian 
heavy, by the title “mister.” But 
then, Mr. Billingsworth did have 
rather the grand manner. Other- 
wise, in Mrs. Fisher’s boarding-house 
one was either a good trouper or not 
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a good trouper. Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers accepted, too, the strange 
romance that had brought the Count to them. It had been the 
sensation of two continents when the Gipsy violinist had eloped 
with an English duchess. The cables had clacked their gossipy 
tongues over it. Newspapers had discussed it for endless columns. 
It was not impossible to imagine monarchs shaking their crowned 
heads at other astounded monarchs over the situation. A gen- 
tlewoman of such excellent blood the consort of a Romany 
fiddler! 

The folks at Mrs. Fisher’s were simpler folks. In their little 
world of make-believe such fanciful things were a matter of 
course. If Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers were surprised at all, it was that 
the romance survived so long. In the shadowy, lovely land be- 
hind the curtain romance and love are light cloaks, lightly worn. 

“Not that I am ever a hand for gossip,” remarked Julius Tark, 
eldest of the Four Tumbling Tarks, ‘nor will I make no reflec- 
tions about any married act whatsoever. But the Count and 
this duchess make this marriage turn of theirs stand up in a way 
that’s almost a scandal.” 

The scandal of devotion survived the hardship of vaudeville 
trouping. The Count, as penniless as he was picturesque, had 
brought his lady to America, confident of a place in concert. He 
ended in a spot close to the trick roller-skating specialty in vaude- 
ville. He learned that this public wanted more—or, perhaps, 
less—than that Gipsy touch of his on the violin. He discovered 
that his hair was a greater asset. He came to know that he must 
play one classical piece, over which the audience might flatter its 
taste by nodding and identifying it vaguely as the Humoresque 
or the Spring Song, and a good deal of popular melody. 

But the Count’s struggles and disappointments are only an 
incident of this tale. Besides, they have been told so often 
before. 

The Duchess had died before the Count came to live at Mrs. 
Fisher’s. He brought with him the daughter that had been born 
of the romance. Marieta was eight then. She had her father’s 
black hair and Gipsy eyes. There was about her a gamin air 
that sang of the long careless trail, of wayward camps and mad 
music. 

“The kid’s a born dancer,” decided Eddie Dean, the nifty 
hoofer, watching Marieta fling her body to the sound of her 
father’s fiddle. ‘Stake her to a couple years studying and she’ll 
make these classical dance dames look like truck-horses hitched 
to a coal cart. And trying to pull it 
out of the mud, at that.” 

“But no,” the Count smiled 
gently. ‘“Marieta will bea great lady, 
like her mother. One day she will 
go back and live among her kind, 
the lords and ladies of her mother’s 
land.” 

“Tt’ll be a shame,” declared Eddie 
Dean. “The Sunday papers are 
full of dukes and countesses and 
Lady Vere de Veres. But when 
you’ve got a real, natural dancer— 
well, you’ve got something.” 

Of all the lodgers in Mrs. Fisher’s, 
the Count was most friendly with 
Griffo the clown. It may have 
been because of Griffo’s tireless- 
ness in amusing Marieta. All the 
skill of the circus ring he — 
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upon, trying to make the black eyes smile in the first days 
when she missed her mother most. Griffo counted it nothing 
to toil into his outlandish circus togs if it made her laugh 
a little. 

One spring day the Count leaned against the wall in Griffo’s 
room, playing a muted song on his violin and watching the clown 
put on his make-up. Griffo applied the fuzzy red eyebrows. He 
shaped them in a wide half-circle that accented the reckless 
mirth of his round face. : 

“Permit me, please, good friend,” begged’ the Count. 

Then, with long slim fingers, he rearranged the red eyebrows. 
He made straight slants of them, rising from the outer point of the 
eyes and almost meeting in a peak over Griffo’s-nose. 

“Superb!” exclaimed the Count. “The little, oh-so-funny 
touch of tragedy.” 

Griffo looked into the mirror and recoiled with a gesture of 
fear that was not all acting. 

“Tragedy ain’t no name for it,”’ he said. “I look about as 
funny as a hangman on Friday morning. Say, if I went out in 
the sawdust with them eyebrows like that, the customers in the 
blue seats would bust into tears.” 

“My friend, you do not know people,” said the Count. 

“Maybe not,” admitted Griffo, “but I know my gags and my 
neck-falls. Also my low-comedy pan.” 

“But a clown should know people,” insisted the Count. “A 
clown more than any other. Do you know why that slanting of 
the eyebrows is so tragic—and oh-so-funny?” 

He explained. . He himself had learned the effect of this slant- 
ing line from the work of Leonardo da Vinci. 

“Leonardo was a great artist,” said the Count. “He would 
have been greater if he had not also been a plumber and a 
philosopher.” 

“A artist should stick to his specialty,”’ agreed Griffo. ‘Look 
at what a flop Markis, the slack-wire artist, took when he tried 
to work a ballad number into his act.” 

“Yet Leonardo put his heart aside to study,” narrated the 
Count. ‘‘He would go where men were being hanged or tortured 
and make sketches of their expressions. Consoling a friend who 
had lost his family, he would also note the mark that grief put 
on his friend’s face.” 

“But what’s the connection?” asked Griffo. “This Leonard 
party was no clown. If he’s in the profession at all, he’s a 
lightning sketch artist. Anyway, where do you figure tragical 
eyebrows on a comic like me?” 

“Have you read much about clowns, my friend?” inquired the 
Count. 

“Not much,” replied Griffo. ‘All these stories that writers get 
up about clowns are the same. They all put in the sure-fire 
finish where the clown is crying over his dead dog; or where his 
child’s been ran over by a train or his wife’s lammed out with 
some other gent. Always the same old wow ending.” 

“Do you know why they are written that way?” the Count 
continued. “Why such endings are what you call sure-fire? It 
is because people do not want their clowns too light-hearted.” 


’ 


HAT’S a new gag to me,” smiled Griffo, “and I’ve been 
clowning many’s the long year.” 

“But it is true, good friend,” said the Count. ‘People are sad 
themselves; sad over their petty miseries. They resent that an- 
other should be light-hearted; even a witless dolt—pardon me, 
friend of my heart; it is a way of speaking—in the circus-ring. 
In their sadness, you would think they would be cheered to see 
at least one person gay and without care. But no. They cannot 
bear the thought that there is one who really laughs in his heart. 
They must drag him down to their own drab level. It is so with 
people, my friend. It is so with life. I know these things; I, who 
have been so exalted and gay—and so sad.” 

Out of this it came, as an experiment at first, that Griffo 
changed his eyebrows. He had been a fair clown before. That 
season he became a star. Surely you will remember his pathetic, 
convulsing antics in the seasons that followed. He waz «he clown 
of clowns with the Great Dolling Brothers’ show. 

Griffo went to the Count with his first success. 

“T’m a riot,” he said. ‘The audience tears up the seats. I 
ruin ’em. And Sam Dolling comes to me with a new contract 
that features real important money. And I ain’t changed my 
act a nickel’s worth—only the eyebrows. I can’t hardly believe 
it. Especially taat folks are that way.” 

By the end of the season he had grown curiously bitter. 

“They give me this belly-laugh,” he said to the Count, “‘be- 
cause they think I’m a sad bozo at heart. I’m getting so I hate 
’em for it.” 


Humpty-Dumpty’s Eyebrows 
“Do not be as they are, good Griffo,” answered the Count, 
“Laugh—and iaugh again because they think you are sad.” 
“They'll never catch me crying,” vowed Griffo with sudden 
fierce earnestness. “They'll never find me sobbing in the pad- 


- room. Not even if my heart’s broker than these Ten Com- 


mandments!” 
Griffo wore his slanted eyebrows grimly after that. Only 
when he performed privately for Marieta did he change them 


‘back to owlish half-circles. Marieta did not like them the other 


way. The round ones made her laugh—a whole-hearted Gipsy 
laugh. ; 

“Tt is because she is a child,”’ said the Count, “and there is no 
selfish sadness in her heart.” 


HEN spring came again at Mrs. Fisher’s boarding-house 

the Count was ill. So ill that there was an awed hush over 
the house, instead of the customary merry sounds of preparation 
for the new season. Eddie Dean, instead of warming up his buck- 
and-wing in his room, went down to the pool-room on the corner 
and performed to the incidental delight of its customers. The 
Four Tumbling Tarks, who ordinarily thumped and bumped 
through their limbering up, and shouted “Alley oop!” found a 
gymnasium down-town. Only such silent acts as those of Mus- 
cagni, the Monarch of Magic, and Signor Constricto, the snake— 
which is to say, contortionist—could practise without danger of 
disturbing the sick man. There seemed to be a muffled sound even 
in the barking of the seals in the basement. Even the smug, 
satisfied bark of the seal Olaf. 

Between their rehearsals and their visits to agents and cus- 
tomers and all their other activities, Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers took 
turns playing nurse to the Count. 

“You would never cast me for no medicine-man,” boasted 
Bert Coons of Coons and Cooney, smart sidewalk chatter and ex- 
temporaneous rhymesters. ‘But I step right in and cheer up 
the invalid plenty with some very nifty give-outs. I gag up this 
bedside act heavy and it’s tempting odds I’ll have the Count 
back on his feet in no time.” 

After that, Mrs. Fisher diplomatically canceled Bert Coons as 
a,nurse. She had to, be even more diplomatic persuading Mr. 
Billingsworth not to sacrifice himself. The eminent Shakesnear- 
ian had used his time in the sick-room to exploit his fa, orite 
frayed anecdotes of Sir Henry Irving and Mansfield. 

The Count had listened patiently and sympathetically. He 
was strangely quiet and resigned for a man whose blood had beat 
so warmly and whose career had been so impetuous. 

One night he sent for Griffo the clown. 

“When I am gone, my friend,” he said, “it must not be too 
hard for our Marieta.” 

“Brace up, old trouper,” Griffo answered. “They ain’t closing 
your act yet.” 

“One day she must go back to her people—where she belongs,” 
said the Count. “Blood calls to blood and she must answer. 
That is life.” 

He asked the clown to bring him his violin. For a little while 


the strength came back to his long slim fingers and he played - 


with that errant touch of his. It was a song that had in it the 
sleepy cry of a night-bird, the caress of April rain on an upturned 
face and the scent of the vagrant breeze that comes at dawn. 

It was so gentle and so gay a song that Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers, 
listening, told each other that now the Count was getting better. 
But they did not know the heart of the Gipsy. This was the 
farewell of the Romany fiddler. 

Griffo stood at the side of the Count’s bed when ne died. Even 
in his grief, the chubby, humorous lines of the clown’s face per- 
sisted, although they were drawn into a caricature of determina- 
tion. Griffo the clown did not weep. 

The night after the funeral, Mis. Fisher’s lodgers gathered in 
the parlor to discuss the future of i ‘arieta. Never for a moment 
did they have any doubt of their own responsibility for her. 
They were that way in Mrs. Fisher’s boarding-house, strictly 
for the profession. Marieta was alone and helpless. And there 
they were. It was all very simple to such simple folk. 

‘Now that she’s a two-time orphan, though,” said Mrs. Fisher, 
somewhat ironically for that kind lady, ‘‘you might figure where 
them high-toned relations of her maw’s would cut in.” 

“Pardon me, Mother Fisher,” broke in Signor Constricto, 
“but.piano on them noble false alarms—piano and soda voice. 
If they are so up-stage they gave their own daughter the alt, 
it’s better’n a cinch they ain’t going to sprain their wrist reaching 
hands across the sea for Miss Marieta.” : 

At this point M. Jacques LaVelle, vaudeville’s premier knife 
and ax thrower, revealed a characteristic flash of logic. 
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. a “Sept : > 


Vegeta Soup! 


Hearty as it is-delicious! 


‘I long ago gave up making vegetable 
soup in my kitchen,” said a housewife. 
‘‘Life’s too short to go to all that trouble 
when I can get such good vegetable soup 
at the store!” 


This opinion is shared by so many 
thousands of others that Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup is the most popular 
hearty soup in the world—an ever-ready 
standby, a meal in itself! 


32 ingredients 


Women are so quick to appreciate 
splendid quality in food, combined with 
ease and convenience of service! 


How much it saves them to be able 
any time, anywhere simply to say to 
their grocer ‘‘Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup!’ And get for their table a 
soup with fifteen different vegetables, 
invigorating beef broth, substantial 
cereals, herbs and seasoning! 


12 cents a can 
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“Tf they don’t come calling,” he declared, 
“when the duchess is alive and Miss Marieta 
don’t need help, why should we cue them in 
now, when she’s up against it?” 

The sentiment was applauded, but not with- 
out demur. 

“Except where she loses the Count,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Fisher, “she ain’t up against it. 
As long as I’m alive she’s got a home and the 
care of a mother.” 

Mrs. Fisher sat very erect when she said 
this. It was an attitude mindful of the days 
when she was a daring rider with the famous 
De Novello family of bareback gymnasts. 

“T could not dare presume,” intoned Mr. 
Billingsworth, “to offer the young lady a 
father’s care.” He hesitated and one might 
have fancied that he was running over his 
repertoire of fathers. Shakespearian fathers, 
naturally. Hamlet’s parent and Polonius, 
King Lear—Mr. Billingsworth coughed im- 
pressively. He could make a cough sound like 
an oration. “But if she decides on a career,” 
he concluded, “I shall be glad to undertake the 
training of her voice. I am not the feeblest 
coach of the voice. Sir Henry, chatting about 
this gift of mine, once said: ‘Billingsworth, 
old chap——’ ” 

“What Miss Marieta wants,” interrupted 
Eddie Dean, “‘is a chance to dance. This little 
sugar’s a natural stepper.” 

“I'd like to break her into a refined knock- 
about tumbling act,” offered Julius Tark. 
“T’d learn her personally my own specialty 
neck-fall.” 

Up-stairs in Griffo’s room, the clown sat in 
a big rocker. He was not playing the clown for 
Marieta that night. Instead he held her in 
his lap and rocked her. He told her again 
about Goldilocks and sang a little song they 
both lixed, about a soldier man in a green coat 
who tried to ride a spotted horse. Her eyes 
were drowsy before he whispered what was in 
his heart. 

“He was telling me to take care of you, little 
honey—ume, the clown,”’ said Griffo. ‘He was 
asking me to see you got a fair break and see 
you got rehearsed for the day you’ll go back 
to the real big time—amongst them classy 
ladies and dukes and the like. She must go 
back to her people. That’s what he said. 
Where she belongs.” 

Marieta opened her sleepy black eyes. ‘‘But 
you must go with Marieta,” she murmured. 
“Sing me again, Uncle Griff, about the funny 
green soldier.” 

“They don’t book ’em that way, little 
trouper,” said the clown. “When you're a 
great lady there’ll be no spot on the bill for a 
poor humpty-dumpty clown.” 

And, in the feeble twilight of one of Mrs. 
Fisher’s regulated gas-jets, he hummed again 
the song of the soldier man in the green coat. 


Thereafter, there was a madder tempo to the 
cavortings of the clown with the sad eyebrows 
in the arena of the Great Dolling Brothers. 
In the winter Griffo, prince of comics, played 
in vaudeville. Most certainly you will re- 
member the heart-breaking, mirthful futility 
of his stage character. He played it for several 
seasons. 

In those years the Gipsy-eyed gamin girl 
grew into a lovely young woman. Griffo’s de- 
votion to her she accepted with less surprise 
than was felt by Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers. And 
they felt no surprise at all. Griffo had in- 
sisted on supplying everything for her. There 
are no whys and wherefores about such things 
in the world the other side of the footlights. It 
is the way of things to give without thought of 
reward. 

Marieta rebelled at first when he told her she 
was to go away to school. She had expected 
him to take her on the road with him when he 
joined the circus. 

“‘No chance, little trouper,”’ he smiled. ‘“Re- 
member what your dad said. You’re going 
back to your own people. You ain’t going to 
be another performer for them hicks in the 
blue seats to gawk at and want to be sad like 
theirselves.”’ 
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She saw him a year later, when they both 
came back to Mrs. Fisher’s for a holiday. Al- 
ready they could note the effect that schooling 
had had upon her. And already she had be- 
gun her beautiful growth to young womanhood. 
Before he went back to the circus Griffo had a 
long talk with Mrs. Fisher. 

“She’s getting to be quite a lady already, 
ain’t she, Mother Fisher?” asked Griffo. 

“Say, right now she’d panic them stand- 
offish relatives of hers,’ responded Mrs. 
Fisher. “The King of England hisself would 
sit up on his throne and take notice if she come 
trouping into the room.” 

“She’s got to make that entrance proper,” 
said Griffo earnestly. “And we mustn’t ever 
stand in her way. We mustn’t crab her act— 
especially me.” 

“Especially you?” cried Mrs. Fisher. “‘That’s 
alaugh. And you staking her to all this bring- 
ing-up. I'll bet you ain’t bought a new neck- 
tie for yourself since you started backing her.” 

“You don’t get me,’’ said Griffo. He started 
to explain and then tried to turn it into a joke. 

“That laugh ain’t on the level, Griffo,” ac- 
cused Mrs. Fisher. “What’s on your mind?” 

It was a long time before Mrs. Fisher had 
the answer to that question. Not, in fact, 
until just before Griffo disappearec so mys- 
teriously from her house and from ne circus 
and from all the plac’s that knew him. That 
was the year that Miss Marieta came home 
from school for the last time. 

‘ Seasons succeed seasons swiftly in the 
magic twilight of behind the scenes. No 
sooner, it seems, does an act break in a new 
bit of business or get a wow properly polished, 
when the agents are saying it is time to dress 
up the act again, get some new gags and change 
the finish. 

The week before Miss Marieta, her schooling 
done, came home, Griffo went again to Mrs. 


Fisher. When he left her, Mrs. Fisher was in 
tears. But she had promised to keep his 
secret. 


That was an impossible promise to keep. 
Mrs. Fisher’s eyes were big with what she 
knew when the other lodgers wondered and 
worried over the mystery of Griffo’s disap- 
pearance. She was like a child with the im- 
portance of something she shouldn’t tell. And 
so, in the parlor, where her favorite lodgers 
gathered to ponder the strange disappearance, 
Mrs. Fisher suddenly began to sob. 

“T promised him—but I don’t care,’”’ she 
wept. ‘Saying he ain’t good enough for her, 
and now she’s a lady, like as not she’ll be 
ashamed of him. And what a rap it’ll be for 
her amongst the swells if they get next she’s 
been staked by a poor humpty-dumpty clown. 
That’s what he said and he wouldn’t listen to 
me.” 

They flocked around her like excited chicks. 

‘“‘He says where it’s his cue to exit laughing,” 
Mrs. Fisher told them. “And he reads that 
‘laughing’ line with expression.” 

“Did he tell you,” cried Dan Sawtelle, “to 
be sure and notice where he wasn’t crying?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Mrs. Fisher, “now you 
mention it, I remember he says he’s one clown 
they’ll never find weeping in the pad-room 
when the band begins to play.” 

“Oh Lord!’ exclaimed the sword swallower. 
“I could’ve stopped him. What a chump I 
am!’ 

“Yes, darling,’ said Minnie Sawtelle, with 
a wifely smile. 

But Sawtelle, with a wide gesture of despair, 
had left the parlor. 

““Griffo pegs Miss Marieta wrong,” argued 
Eddie Dean. ‘“‘She’s too good a trouper to let 
a little education come between her and her 
pals.” 

“He knows that,” said Mrs. Fisher. “He 
figures on that very thing. He knows she 
won’t up-stage him after he’s gave up every- 
thing for her this way. He’s even left her a 


, 


big bank-account in her own name. ‘Tell her 
to take it,’ he says, ‘and go back where she 
belongs—back to her own people.’ 
argue but he’d have none of it. 
““T’ve did my part,’ he says to me, ‘and 


I tried to 


I’ve been mighty happy doing it. After all, J 
owed it to the Count. And there’s no place in 
this cast for a poor humpty-dunipty who can’t 
even talk good grammar. It ain’t she’d ever 
show she was ashamed of me. Not her. But 
I know how it is. I’m only a set of bogus eye- 
brows that people laugh at. They ain’t going 
to laugh at her account of me.’ 

“And _ that,” concluded Mrs. Fisher, “jg 
about all he says. Except at the end, again, 
he says to look at him close and be sure to re- 
member that it’s all a laugh to him and he 
ain’t weeping.” 

At this moment there came from the base- 
ment a staccato male bark. A startled, out- 
raged bark. And another. 

Minnie Sawtelle jumped up and ran through 
the plush portiéres of the parlor as her hus- 
band had done. Signor Constricto winked at 
the group in the parlor. He spoke in a stage 
whisper: ‘‘Dan’s took a couple kicks at Olaf.” 


Through a section of states, far removed 
from the trail of regular vaudeville traffic, is 
scattered a circuit of theaters the collective 
name for which alone is always good for a 
laugh among playing folk. It is the most 
abject time that can be booked. To it, as to 
a sargasso, drift the rudderless mediocrities of 
‘ie varieties. There the outdated acts of 
vaudeville make their last bid for immortality 
before yellow footlights. It would be too 
despondent a fate, except for the fact that to 
this circuit young acts are sent to be tried out, 
to become stage-wise and audience-proof. 
And, now and then, one of these acts emerges 
brilliantly on the big time. Not very often. 
But often enough to bring cheer to the opti- 
mistic little world of such as live at Mrs. 
Fisher’s. 

In a dingy basement dressing-room sat 
Griffo the clown after his act. On this time he 
had become known by another name. As care- 
fully as he had left no trace at Mrs. Fisher's, 
Griffo had obliterated all signs of the char- 
acter he had created in the arena. A different 
costume, a different smear of scarlet paint 
across his lips, a new fright wig. To these 
strange audiences all that remained of the for- 
mer Griffo was the bushy red eyebrows set at 
their pathetic slant. 

They were on his face now. He had been too 
weary, after the fourth performance of the day, 
to remove his make-up at once. He had 
taken off only his fright wig. There were 
threads of gray. in his hair. Otherwise there 
was no change to tell of the hardships he had 
assumed to make a complete gesture of his 
sacrifice. 

Griffo gazed absently into the cracked and 
smudgy mirror. The one discouraged bulb 
above it made sharp shadows along his round 
little face. 

“A low-comedy pan,” muttered Griffo, 
reaching for the cold cream. ‘But I ain’t cried 
yet. Why should I, at that?” 

From the stage overhead drifted a compel- 
ling song. Griffo paused and listened. 

“T’d have swore,” he told himself, “that 
only one man in the world ever knew that 
piece.” 

It was a gay and gentle tune, a song that 
had in it the sleepy cry of a night-bird, the 
caress of April rain on an upturned face and 
the scent of the vagrant breeze that comes 
at dawn. 

The stage-manager, who was also owner of 
the dingy little theater, went by the dressing- 
room door. 

“Who’s using that music?” asked Griffo. 
“I don’t remember any act on this bill——” 

“It’s a new dancing turn, Comical,”’ replied 
the owner and stage-manager. ‘They sent it 
down for a try-out. It just arrived and we 
rushed it on. They say in September it’s going 
to be the big feature of the Ziegbaum Drol- 
leries. It’s a wow, if you ask me. Just listen 
to the customers.” 

Over their heads a storm of applause had 
broken. The audience stamped its feet in @ 
mighty thunder and shouted for an encore. 
The stage-manager hurried up-stairs. 
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OWhen a Woman puts her foot down~ 





Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 


Many women 
get the extra help 
of Fels-Naptha 
by dissolving it 
in hot water, or 
chipping it direct- 
ly into the wash- 
ing machine. 

Chipping 
Fels-Naptha only 
takes about 50 
seconds. Try it! 
You’ll be sur- 
prised and de- 
lighted with the 
results! 


When she puts it down firmly, it is a sign she’s stopped 
drifting in her search for helps that make housework easier. 
When a woman puts her foot down it means her mind is made 
up. She may have been tempted to try all kinds of soap and 
cleaners, but— 

When she puts her foot down, it means she knows 
Fels-Naptha is more than soap. 

When she puts her foot down to stay, it means she pays 
more attention to the washing help she actually gets, than to the 
form or color of soap. She knows from her own experience and 
that of her friends, that good soap and plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working together in Fels- Naptha, give extra washing help 
she cannot get in any other soap, no matter what its form, or 
color, or price! 

There is a very good reason why Fels-Naptha is more than 
soap—why it is a great deal more than just “naptha soap.” 
Fels-Naptha is quality soap and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha 
combined in the Fels-Naptha way. This makes Fels-Naptha 
clean more easily and more quickly. Fels-Naptha does the work 
thoroughly! Safely, too! 

Millions of women have made up their minds just that way. 
They'll tell you, as they’ve told us, that nothing can take the 
place of Fels-Naptha! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR @ Fels & Co. 
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Alone in his dressing-room, Griffo heard the 
song again—and again. He was facing the 
dressing-room door when the audience finally 
and reluctantly permitted the show to proceed. 
As its applause died there. came a rush of 
slippered feet down the dressing-room cor- 
ridor. 

Then, standing in the clown’s doorway, was 
a beautiful, breathless girl, dressed in the cos- 
tume of the Gipsies. 

“You done great, kid——” began Griffo. 

Then her arms were about him and she was 
sobbing on his shoulder. Sobbing and weep- 
ing happily. Quite as he had done when she 
was just a little girl, he held her on his lap. 

“Hush, little honey, don’t you cry. And it 
was you who was dancing! I knew that piece. 
But why are you doing it, baby girl? Why 
didn’t you go back to your own people?” 

“Oh, Uncle Griff,” she sobbed, “I am back 
with my own people. This is where I belong. 
We're all Gipsies, Uncle Griff. You and I 
and dad and all these wonderful people who 
play through all their lives.” 
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“But your daddy wanted you to be a great 
lady,” said Griffo. 

“He said blood would tell,”’ answered the 
girl. “But daddy didn’t realize it was Gipsy 
blood that called me. I think it would make 
him very happy.” 

Griffo held her closely and frowned at his 
own reflection in the smudgy mirror. The 
sharp lines were twitching. 

“And please, Uncle. Griff,” she begged, like 
a very little girl, “don’t scold Marieta. Take 
off those sorry eyebrows and sing me about 
the soldier in a green coat. Oh, Uncle Griff— 
I’m so happy. And so tired!” 

“Tired, honey?” 

“I’ve been looking everywhere for you,” she 
told him. ‘Ever since they told me you went 
away. And it’s been such a long, long time and 
I’ve been so lonesome.” 

“Looking for me, little Marieta? Looking 
for a humpty-dumpty old clown?” 

She put her hand over his lips, with their 
thick coating of scarlet paint. 


“Don’t you want me, Uncle Griff? Don’t 





Oro, 


you want to be my uncle any more? And take 
care of me? Oh, please——” 

Griffo threw back his head and his body 
shook. She looked up and her hand went to 
his cheek. 

“Why, Uncle Griff! Are you crying?” 

And then the stage-manager and owner 
came rushing down the stairs and hissing for 
silence. 

Because Griffo the clown was laughing. His 
head was thrown back. His smudged, scarlet 
lips were parted. From his throat was rolling 
a roaring, glorious laugh—a_full-throated 
laugh straight in the face of all the world. A 
mighty shout of a laugh that burst through 
the dressing-room doors, flooded the corridor 
and rose over the noise of the dingy little 
orchestra. 

Only over the eyes of the clown two fuzzy 
red lines persisted in their immemorial sym- 
bol. But, when all of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
work is known, doubtless it will be shown 
that he knew how closely the lines of tragedy 
resemble the lines of mirth. 


We Bag Our First Big Game (Continued from page 89) 


a flagpole on a windless day. He carried a 
long-stemmed pipe with a little bowl, and a 
black horsetail fly-brush. He wore what we 
used to call when we were little “a farmer 
hayseed hat.” 

In the Aksu Valley there was a lot of wild 
life. We saw many hares. There were num- 
bers of small birds, larks, sparrows and warb- 
lers. Crossing a small meadow we flushed a 
partridge, the first we had seen. Once we saw 
an old mother chukor with her young. 

We were held up at the end of the first day’s 
march by a bad ford. Ishmael Boy’s baggage 
reached it first. Five loads got over and then 
the stream rose. When we got there the water 
was rushing past so deep and swift that no 
loaded animal could make it. We tried it with 
an unloaded camel and almost lost it down- 
stream. 

Early next day we were waked by the 
raucous squealing of the camels that we had 
collected from the near-by country to help us 
across the bad fords. The camp was already 
up. Shortly after light we started the re- 
mainder of the bey’s baggage over the stream. 
He had been using donkeys, but now his loads 
were put on camels. A man got on top of each 
loaded camel and held two donkeys by very 
long lead ropes. The camels then proceeded 
to take the ford, towing the donkeys after 
them like rowboats after a launch. Following 
this our baggage went over. 

Kermit and I followed on our horses. We 
each took a dog on our saddles, for, as the 
stream was nothing but rapids, we were afraid 
they might be drowned. This made riding a 
complicated matter, as neither dog wanted to 
stay where it was. To make things more 
d: ficult, in the middle of the river first one and 
then the other of the horses stumbled and all 
but fell. At this point both dogs decided to get 
off, and what with trying to hold a-squirming 
dog, guide the horse and whip it forward at 
the same time, all of us very nearly went down 
the stream. 

After we reached the other side our unloaded 
baggage animals were herded in, the men rid- 
ing behind. A horse ridden by one of the 
men slipped in the middle of the stream, made 
a desperate attempt to recover itself, and then 
the horse and man plunged into the rapids. 
In no time they were whirling down-stream 
like a log in a spring freshet. The man held 
on to the horse. Over and over they rolled, 
sometimes one above, sometimes the other. I 
made an ineffectual attempt to reach them by 
wading out, but they swirled by before I could 
get near them. Men on horseback galloped 
after them down each bank, for the current 
was carrying them so fast it was impossible to 
keep up by running on foot. Down they sank 
in the water. 

At last, nearly three hundred yards below, 


they touched one bank. Men were there as 
soon as they grounded. The horse was dead, 
but when they rolled it over and pulled the 
man out from underneath, the man was living. 
Not only was he alive, but as far as we could 
see he had suffered no real hurt, in spite of the 
time he had been under water and the rocks 
against which he had been battered. 

Troubles never come singly, and sure enough 
at the next ford we all but lost another man. 
The caravan was practically over. The Chi- 
nese soldier with straw hat, pipe and fly-brush 
was bringing up the rear. Suddenly his horse 
stumbled, floundered, and both were rolling 
in the water. Warned by our previous experi- 
ence, I had taken a position at a point below 
the ford, near which I thought any man car- 
ried down by the current would drift. I jumped 
into the water. Luckily he came close and I 
grabbed his hand. I was carried off my feet 
by the current, but Kermit and Rahima Loon 
arrived on the run, and between us we suc- 
ceeded in pulling him out. Rahima plunged 
in without a moment’s hesitation although he 
cannot swim a stroke. 

When we got the Chinaman on the bank 
and tilted some of the water out of h’'m, we 
found he still had his hat, his fly-brush and his 
pipe. Indeed, as far as we could see, even his 
expression had not changed. This last duck- 
ing finished the fording for the day. 

Just before the end of the march we saw 
our first ibex. There were some twenty of them 
feeding at the top of a high madlah. Against 
the green they looked like tiny, tawny dots. 
This was our first glimpse of the game for 
which we had ridden and walked over the high 
Himalayas and through the plains of Turkestan 
for more than a thousand miles. The shikarries 
got out the telescopes and after studying the 
ibex carefully told us that there were no good 
males, nothing over thirty inches. Of course 
there was no point then in stalking them. 

That night saw us camped but half a mile 
from the foot of the Muz-art Glacier at a place 
called Tango-Tash. Like many places it is 
merely a name on the map. The camp site 
was a barren bit of level ground backed up 
against a great cliff. On this rock natives, as 
they passed, had scrawled rude sketches. We 
recognized ibex, wild sheep and the figures of 
men. They were not nearly as good as the 
Magdalenian drawings. 

It was raining next morning when we got 
under way. We crossed a steep neck of land. 
Ahead through the mist loomed up the glacier, 
its mass stretched from one side of the valley 
to the other. As far as the eye could see there 
were ridges of dirty snow, rock and débris. We 
reached the top after a fairly stiff climb, and 
wound our way around hummocks and boul- 
ders for over an hour and a half. The rain now 
changed into a driving wet snow. We came to 


a very steep and high ice cliff. The men cut 
steps in it by which the pack-animals climbed 
up. Fully half of the po: ies fell at least once. 
Two or three of them turned complete somer- 
saults which would have killed any of our 
Western ponies. At length they reached the 
top, all unhurt. Scattered over this glacier and 
its approaches were the same piles of skeletons 
of pack-animals that we had found in the 
Himalayas. 

At the top of the cliff was a family of five 
Kirghiz that stay there all the year round and 
act as a rescue post. They lived in a square. 
stone building, perched on an almost naked 
shoulder of rock at one side of the glacier. 
Around it were half a dozen graves. The 
were mere piles of stones into which poles wi 
horses’ tails attached had been stuck. At the 
base of the poles were heaped the horns of wild 
sheep and ibex. I could not find out who lay 
buried there. All my questions brought out 
was first the statement that they were a 
men,” and second, the fact that they “di 
long ago.” It was a wild and lonely spot fora 
graveyard. 

Beyond through thesnow the glacier stretched 
in a series of weird shapes. We pushed on past 
green icy streams that ran down through chan- 
nels in the ice. We skirted small lakes and 
crevasses. At one point we went astray, and 
after going nearly a mile out of our way 
brought up against a fissure we could not pass. 
There was nothing to do but grope our way 
back through the whirling snow. At last after 
nearly six hours’ work we crossed over a low 
ridge which is the pass proper. 

After five miles we came to a lower valley 
where a caravan from Kulja was cam 
With the ready hospitality of the travelers on 
lone trails, they gave us hot tea and bread. 
Our caravan, which had fallen behind, joined 
us, and we marched on down the valley. Soon 
the grassy slopes gave way to spruce woods 
that pushed up the little ravines towards the 
crests like an invading army. In the valley 
were green meadows. 

We turned a shoulder and came to our camp- 
ing ground. It was a broad stretch of grass 
by the river. On it stood three log huts. They 
were built much the same as the log cabins of 
our own West. Their roofs were covered with 
earth, on which grass was growing. The rush- 
ing stream, the snowy mountains, the fir-trees 
and the log cabins all made me feel as if I were 
in the Northern Rockies. : 

The huts belonged to the bey with the wife 
and child. As we approached them a number 
of men and women came out to meet us, with 
the usual escort of snarling pie-dogs. They 
gave us a warm welcome. Nummnahs were 
spread and tea, curds, bread and fresh butter 
were served us. We did them ample justice, 
especially the fresh butter. The women 
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At SWEET BRIAR in Virginia and 
the University of CALIFORNIA 


961 Girls use this soap for their skin 


HREE thousand miles from the wild roses of 
Virginia to the golden poppies of California— 
One college built where old slave quarters used 
to stand—the other marking the last goal of the 
pioneer— 
Differences of history, custom, social tradition— 
but everywhere the same eager heart of youth, with 
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“ . 
When life is a wonderful adventure — and admiration, the 
approval of others, more desirable than they ever will seem again.” 
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its longing impulse toward happiness, beauty .. . 


California girls, Virginia girls—what do they do 
to gain the lovely, smooth complexion that is every 
girl’s hope and ambition? What soap do they find 
most helpful in keeping their skin soft and fine, 
radiant with health and charm? 


We chose two spots as widely separated as Sweet 
Briar, Virginia, and Berkeley, California, for ex- 
tending our investigation of the care of the skin 
among young American college girls. 








Fifteen hundred and sixty-six girls answered our 
questions, giving us frank, full information. 

More than half said they were using Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap regularly for their skin! 





““My SKIN was in a most discouraging condi- 
tion when I first started to use Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. The improvement was so immediate that 
others noticed it at once.” 









“Woopsury’s Factat Soap has wonderful 
cleansing properties. It has helped in ridding my 
skin of extreme oiliness and has given me a skin of 
which I am proud.” 






“My poctor recommended Woodbury’s to me 
for acne. I notice my skin feels soft and smooth 
after using.” 


a. specialist worked out the formula by 
which Woodbury’s is made. This formula not 
only calls for the purest ingredients; it also demands 
greater refinement in the manufacturing process than 
is commercially possible with ordinary toilet soap. 









Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
wrapped a booklet containing special cleansing treat- 
ments for overcoming common skin defects. A 25¢ 
cake lasts a month or six weeks. 








Within a week or ten days after beginning to use 
Woodbury’s you will see an improvement in your 
complexion. Get your Woodbury’s today and begin 
tonight the treatment your skin needs! 








Your Woopsury TREATMENT for ten days 
NOW—THE NEW LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET 












Tue Anprew JeERGENS Co. 
1606 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 








For the enclosed 1o cents please send me the new large-size trial cake 


of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, 
and the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love To Touch.” 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens 


Co., Limited, 1606 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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bustled about and prepared the food for us 
with no sign of embarrassment, and no attempt 
to cover their faces. 

Shortly after we arrived they started to put 
up a native tent, or yurt, for us to use. A yurt 
is circular and dome-shaped, with a diameter 
of nearly thirty feet, and a height in the center 
of nearly fifteen feet. Considering its size they 
built it remarkably quickly. First they brought 
out a latticework of wood, fastened together 
with leather.thongs It was collapsible, like 
the gates on our ferry-boats. This. they ar- 
ranged in a circle. Then a man stood in the 
center, holding on the end of a pole a circular 
bit of wood, like the rim of a wheel, pierced 
with holes. Next the women took long poles, 
fitted them into the holes in the centerpiece and 
lashed the other ends to the atticework. It 
looked for all the world like some complicated 
May-pole dance. ‘This completed the frame- 
work. Over it they draped great pieces of felt 
and fastened them with bands of woven horse- 
hair. A hole was left in the middle of the 
dome for a chimney, and a regular door-frame 
about five feet high was fitted into a gap in 
the latticework. The yurt was finished in 
less than twenty minutes. The floor was 
covered with soft numnahs except for a place 
left bare for the fire. It made a most comfort- 
able shelter after our very diminutive tent, or 
the serais where fleas made the night one 
continuous desperate battle. 

The whole meadow where we camped was 
covered with bright colored flowers as if it had 
rained confetti. Within forty feet of our tent 
I picked sixteen different kinds. 

The evening we arrived we were sitting in 
the yurt. I had already taken off my very wet 
boots and Kermit was writing letters. Sud- 
denly Khalil ran in, very much excited, exclaim- 
ing “Jilik! Illik!’’—the local name for Siberian 
roe. We were outside in an instant. We 
found Rahima studying the opposite side of 
the valley with field-glasses He showed us 
where there were two roes ‘eeding just above 
a grove of trees. They could be seen quite 
plainly through the glasses. One was a doe, 
but the other was a nice buck. 

There was no time to waste as it was already 
growing dark. It was clearly a case where 
only one man could shoot, so we flipped a coin. 
I won and hastily put on my wet boots again. 
Meanwhile the horses were saddled. Khalil, a 
local man and I cantered off down the stream 
to the ford. We splashed through the water 
and rode up the other side as far as we could 
through the woods. At last it became so thick 
that we left the horses and went ahead on foot. 
Both Khalil and the local man went through 
the underbush and up the hill like deer. I 
panted after them. 

At last Khalil put his head cautiously over a 
clump of bushes and then beckoned to me. I 
crept up, and there about seventy yards away, 
just vanishing into a grove of trees, were the 
two deer. There was no time to lose, so I shot 
as quickly as possible at the buck. By the 
time I got my rifle up all I could see of him was 
his rump. He went down but was up again 
and off in an instant. We ran over to where 
he had been, and found a heavy blood trail. We 
followed it in the failing light for two hundred 
yards, until it got too dark to see and we had 
to give up for the day. I mounted my horse 
and rode back to camp very disconsolately, for 
I hate leaving a wounded animal. It was 
nearly nine o’clock when I reached the yurt. 

The local man said there were good ibex 
near-by, so we decided to lie over a day. Next 
morning Kermit went with Rahima to look for 
ibex, and I went back over the river to try to 
find the wounded buck. We were able to pick 
up the trail, but after following it for four 
hundred yards through the thickest kind of 
jungle, we lost it. 

At noon Kermit and Rahima came back. 
They had seen nothing worth shooting, al- 
though they had found a number of ibex. 
There was a herd of thirty feeding on the 
mountain, just across the river from camp, 
but no good head. In addition they had come 
on a fairly fresh bear track, which surprised us 
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as we had understood bears were very. scarce. 

The local shikarries were an interesting lot. 
Our men called them the “jungli wallas,” 
literally “men of the woods,” but a term 
generally used for a wild, rough fellow. They 
were a little bit of everything—a Kazak, a 
Kalmuck, and a native of Bokhara. Perhaps 
the most unusual among them was the Bo- 
kharan. He was a tall, good-looking fellow, 
well-built and active. As far as we could 
gather he had come from Bokhara about eight 
years before, driven out as the result of some 
turn of the war. He had wandered over Cen- 
tral Asia until he had worked his way out to 
these mountains, and stopped He had mar- 
ried a Kirghiz woman and was raising a hybrid 
family. Our, means of communication were 
so limited that this was all we could gather. 
The Kalmuck was thick-set, dark and wore a 
pigtail. He was indefatigable. The Kazak 
was chunky, short and. rather light-colored. 
He was a jovial little fellow, always grinning. 
He looked like a jolly goblin. 

-They were as tough as nails. They could 
climb all day over the mountains, and come in 
at night to all intents and purposes as fresh as 
when they went out. They also had eyes 
which were crosses between a telescope and a 
microscope. They would pick up game when 
it was difficult for me to see it even with field- 
glasses. Their real fault was that they knew 
nothing of stalking and tended to feel that the 
way to approach game was to charge it. 

In the afternoon I went out again with Khalil 
and the Kazak. We went down the stream, 
crossed a ford and lay down in the grass on 
top of a high shoulder. From there we watched 
the woods and hills on either hand. We had 
been there about an hour when the Kazak saw 
roe browsing up a little valley. We started 
towards them, but the wind had shifted and 
when we reached a ridge and looked down we 
saw that they had scented us. They were 
disappearing in all directions. 

There was no use trying to follow, so we 
went through the woods. We found many 
more does. Finally ‘over the last ridge” the 
Kazak pointed to a brown spot on the other 
side of the valley and said it was a good buck. 
It was too late to stalk so I decided to try a 
long shot. Luck was with me, and over he 
tumbled and rolled down the slope. We 
scrambled down and found he was a nice six- 
pointer, with fourteen-and-a-half-inch horns. 

Next day we started to break camp. The 
caravan was loaded and ready to march when 
Rahima came up to say he had just seen a herd 
of ibex in which there were a number of really 
good heads. There was no question of what 
to do. We ordered the caravan to unload and 
started at once for the place where he had seen 
them. We went as far as we could on horse- 
back until it got too steep even for our moun- 
tain ponies. 

By this time the ibex had crossed a ridge and 
lain down to rest through the heat of the day. 
We took the second nullah down-wind from 
them and crawled up it. When we got as high 
as we thought they were, we crossed into the 
nullah next to them, and very carefully climbed 
up the rocks to where we could look into the 
next ravine. There they were, about 150 to 200 
yards away. The animals were lying strung 
out like a row of brown stones down a stream 
bed. There were sixteen animals, and four of 
them, according to Rahima, had horns better 
than fifty inches in length. : 

Kermit had won the first shot by our old es- 
tablished method of flipping a coin. He se- 
lected an old biack male and fired. I fol- 
lowed suit at another. In an instant they 
were up and away, but not before we had had 
a chance for more shots. We had shot badly, 
for none of the animals fell. We were con- 
fident, however, that we had not missed and we 
followed to the point where they had crossed 
the first ridge. There two blood trails up the 
mountain showed where two of them had gone. 

Here we separated, Kermit and Rahima 
going to the left in the direction taken by the 
first animal at which Kermit had shot. Khalil, 
the jungli walla and I followed the blood 


trails. They led straight up the mountain, ang 
when F'say straight I am not speaking meta. 
phorically, The climb seemed all but perpen. 
dicular. 

Shortly the two trails split. We held to the 
heaviest and climbed on. If I had been tolq 
beforehand that I could have crossed some of 
the places I did, I would not have believed jt 
Soon it was “every man for himself and the 
Devil take the hindmost.” Khalil and the 
jungli walla treated me as if I were one of 
themselves, and paid no attention to me at all, 
We climbed along the edges of precipices “with 
a drop into nothing below us as straight as q 
beggar can spit.” We climbed up shoulders 
where every other rock was rotten and 
crumbled under our weight. Across gullies 
where rivers of slide-rock lay we ran in order 
that we might not be caught in the avalanches 
we knew we would start. 

We got above the snow-line and plodded 
across drift after drift. High on the mountain 
we found the ram-chukor, birds something like 
the capercaillie. They had a very musical 
whistle and seemed quite tame. I suppose 
they had never seen people before. Three 
times that blood-trail crossed the top of the 
mountain. For five hours we followed it. Then 
it began to grow fainter and fainter and finally 
pinched out. 
close, so we quartered around, but without 
success. 

By this time it had begun to snow and was 
getting late, so there was nothing for it but to 
start.to make our way back. Climbing upa 
bad place may be difficult, but, as all mountain 
climbers will bear me witness, it is nothing to 
climbing down that same place. We had good 
hard work getting down, and finally ended up 
on.a glacier. We scrambled to the foot and 
were more than glad to see the horses below us. 
The telescopic eyes of the man who led them 
had served us well. He had seen us-and brought 
them around some five miles to meet us. 

It was now nearly seven and we were 
famished. With the exception of a cake of 
chocolate which I had had, and which I had 
divided among the three of us, we had eaten 
nothing since a six-thirty breakfast. The pony- 
man had brought some cold mutton and bread 
which we wolfed down. While we were doing 
it the jungli walla spotted some roe and im- 
mediately suggested that we go after them, 
He then proceeded to map out a plan of cam- 
paign for us which gave him the lion's 
share of the work. While he was. talking 
the‘ deer vanished in the dusk. It showed, 
though, what a tough man he was to want to 
take on such work in a sleet-storm at dusk in 
the evening after the day we had had. 

We got back to camp in the pitch-dark. I 
found that Kermit and Rahima had not come 
in so I sent out men with lanterns to help 
them. Finally before nine I got worried, fear- 
ing that something had gone wrong with 
Kermit’s bad knee, and was about to start out 
to look myself when I heard them coming 
down the trail. They had had much the same 
day as I, with the notable exception that they 
had found their wounded animal, a fine fifty- 
two-inch head. They also saw another of the 
ibex we had wounded, but it disappeared over 
an impassable glacier just at dusk. 
way back Kermit had shot a fine buck roe. 

Our hard work on the trail of my wounded 
ibex was not wasted effort, however. 
jungli walla who had been with me f 
him stone-dead a short distance from where 
we had lost the trail. He was a splendid big 
fellow, his horns measuring fifty-five and 4 
half inches. The other wounded an’mal was 
also found dead, close to the same place. 
was not so large, but still was a good head, 
horns measuring forty-seven inches. 

On August fourth we resumed our march 
down the valley. The stream scolded over the 
rocks at our feet. In the late afternoon we 


came to a place where the stream bent sharply 
to the right, and almost without warning 
Tekkes plain lay before us. Behind us and 08 
either hand lay the tree-clad hills set off by 
the snow-capped mountains. In front lay 


We were sure the animal was © 
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‘The Lovely Young Daughter of 


Mrs. JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


UST a year and a half 
ago, Miss Barbara Stre- 
beigh, charming blonde 
debutante daughter of 
Mrs. Jerome Napoleon | 
Bonaparte, made her bow to society. 


She adored the deluge of social events that 
followed. But Barbara Strebeigh also loves 
the out-of-doors. So, after a brilliant season 
of dinner-dances, costume balls, charity bazaars 
and after-theatre-supper-parties, she bought a 
trunkful of smart new clothes and went West 
to that gorgeous winter playground that 
stretches along the California coast from San 
Diego to Santa Barbara. 





Golf in crisp, yet balmy air; tennis in a salt 
breeze; riding in the brilliance of California 
sunshine; driving her car through the finest 
forests in the world. All this she adores even 
more. 


But whether in the formal atmosphere of 
her mother’s New York drawing room, on a 
Steamer de /uxe bound for a summer in Europe, 
or engaging in the sports she loves so well, 
Barbara Strebeigh holds to the standards of 
her group and class. She dignifies her youth 
and loveliness by taking those subtle pains 
with her toilet that the well-born girl is brought 
up to know, 


ND’S Two Creams, used daily, are the 
method she pursues, because as she says, 
“They keep the skin exquisite.” You should 


points out that the care of the skin 


is an important social duty 


~ 


“" WHERE is one personal obligation that 
follows a girl wherever she goes—the 
care of her skin. With Pona’s Two Creams 
this is easily accomplished. Swiftly and 
surely they work to keep the skin exquisite. 
That is why their use has become a habit 
with the girls of the younger set.” ¢ 


use them yourself every single day as follows: 


First Step: Whenever vour skin needs cleansing, 
apply Pond’s Cold Cream generously. Leave 
it on a few moments so that its pure oils may 
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Tue Two Creams the younger set is using 





penetrate every pore. With a soft 
cloth wipe off the Cream—and such a 
lot of dirt comes, too, you'll notice! 
Repeat the treatment, finishing with 
a dash of cold water or a rub with ice 
to close the pores. On retiring give 
your skin this same thorough cleansing with 
Pond’s Cold Cream and, if your skin is dry, 
leave some of the cream on until morning. 
When you waken, your face will be clear, fresh, 
and free from lines. 

Second Step: After every cleansing with Pond’s 
Cold Cream except the bedtime one, smooth over your 
skin a wee trifle of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. You 
will love the soft even finish it gives your skin, the 
velvety, glowing tone. And you will notice that 
your powder clings to your skin with a new smooth- 
ness, and that it stays on too. Used before you go 
out, Pond’s Vanishing Cream protects your skin 
from hot sun and wind and from the harsh grit 
of soot and dust. 

Begin today to follow the method pursued by the 
beautiful younger women of society. Pond’s Cold 
Cream now comes in extra large jars, both creams 
in two smaller sizes of jars and in tubes. 

a .~ Mail coupon for free tubes of these 
Free Offer Two oe 7 sie and folder 
of instructions for using. 

The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. F 
141 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Name : a 





Street . Sa 


City — ee 
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What becomes 


of the empty 
tobacco tins? 





Of course, to most people an empty 
tobacco tin is just something to throw 
away. But there are exceptions. 

A railroad fireman started a pile of 
Edgeworth tins on the American desert 
as a sort of shrine, he says. Passengers 
and employees, according to his story, 
caught the spirit and the pile grew fast. 

Another smoker writes from Egypt 
that he has scattered Edgeworth tins 
along the Nile and succeeded in placing 
one in the innermost chamber of a 
Pharaoh’s tomb. 

A telegraph operator says he uses 
Edgeworth tins as amplifiers for the 
Morse code that comes in over his vari- 
ous wires. 

Still another use is brought to light by 
Mr. L. C. Quinn of New York. He says: 


New York City 

Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

As a member of the Edgeworth Club, 
I want to tell you of a little scheme I have 
to help the game along. When I take the 
last pipeful from the blue can, I always 
set it up in some conspicuous place where 


it may be seen by passengers on the sub- 
way or elevated platforms, or in an office 
window where passersby may have their 
attention mutely drawn to this very good 
smoking tobacco, which I have been using 
for eleven years. Maybe other members 
of the Club would like to follow suit when 


they have an opportunity. 
Yours very truly, 
L. C. Quinn. 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth we make this 
offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wherever 
and whenever 
my you buy it, for it 
never changes in 












quality. 
Write your 
name and ad- 


dress to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 4 RS. 21st 
Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth 
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plain, an unbroken stretch of shimmering 
grass. Beyond it again were the mountains. 

A few miles more brought us to Shutta. 
The town consists of a few rather well-built log 
cabins and some barracks where a detachment 
of Chinese troops are stationed. We had the 
usual yurt waiting for us. After we were settled, 
the General called on us. He is a “general” al- 
though I suppose his total command does not 
exceed twenty men. The poor fellow had a 
bad wound in his back. It looked like a stab 
from a knife, but as he did not volunteer any 
information, we felt that good manners would 
not permit any questions. We looked him 
over and did what we could for him. 

Even though he was in real pain he was as 
curious as a child, and sitting beside me on the 
rug he would lean over and feel the hobnails 
in my boots, or gaze with rapt attention at my 
tobacco-pouch when I filled my pipe. Curiosity 
is one of the principal characteristics of people 
in this part of the world. The traveler soon 
gets used to rows of solemn faces gazing at 
him with as absorbed interest as if he were an 
animal in the zoo. As I write, there is a patri- 
archal old boy with a long white beard stand- 
ing about five feet away looking at me ear- 
nestly. Whatis more, he has been doing so for 
fully ten minutes without moving a muscle. 

We spent but one night at Shutta. Across 
the Tekkes plain our guard consisted of four 
mounted soldiers. The plain itself, during 
the first couple of days’ travel, was not unlike 
many of our Western prairies over which I 
have ridden. It was covered with grass which 
would have supported great numbers of cattle. 
It seemed about ten or fifteen miles broad 
where we started and gradually spread out as 
we worked down. By the time we reached the 
Kok-su, the valley had changed to rolling 
ridges, which in turn gave place to steeper 
hills near the Kargai Tash. Through its length 
it was cut by streams running north to the 
Tekkes River. 

On the plain there were not many different 
species of birds, but certain types were plenti- 
ful. There were, however, quite a number of 
larks and sparrows and a great many hawks. 


The hawks were of three kinds—a large bird, 
a medium bird and a small bird, like the three 
bears of the story. They varied in frequen 
in inverse ratio to their size. The small hawks 
followed our marching column every day, like 
gulls in the wake of a ship. = 

The hawks were very graceful. They sy 
in great curves over the caravan. When th 
stooped they did so swifter than thought by 
with no apparent effort. Their swing was nob 
interrupted when they struck their prey. Thep 
would be a few feathers floating in the air, and 
the hawk sailing many yards away with the 
little bird in its talons. As we rode, from time 
to time coveys of partridges would whir y 
and away. Occasionally we found quail. One 
we saw a female pheasant. 

As we crossed one stream, a very little on 
we saw lots of small fish darting about. We 
stopped and fished in the oldest and most 
primitive fashion. Where the stream split, we 
dammed one channel at both ends. When the. 
water had largely run out, we splashed amon 
the stones and caught the fish in our he 
The largest was about four inches long, 
got a couple of pounds. They came in 
handy, for that evening the pack-animals tog 
the wrong road and did not get in until near 
midnight. 

All across the valley we saw tumuli. ; 
were low grass-covered mounds often arranged 
in a row. In a couple of places spring freshets 
had torn some to pieces and we saw that 
were built of rough stones. They were eve 
dently very old, for no one we met knew what 
they were or who had made them. For all we 
knew they might have looked on the armies of 
Genghis Khan swirling down from the north” 
to conquer the Eastern world. 

On August twelfth we reached Chin Ba 
It was a lovely evening. During the day it 
rained, but as we made camp it cleared. The 
sun set banked in clouds of delicate pink and~ 
pearly gray. The mist mantles gradually rolled 
up the mountains, leaving bare the rocky, 
snow-ribbed peaks. Kermit and I were con- 
tent, for we had at last reached the heart of 
the hunting country of the Tian Shan. 


Now that they are on the trail of big game, you will read still 
more absorbing adventures of the James Simpson-Roosevelt 
Expedition in Kermit Roosevelt’s article in an Early Issue 
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A Match for Any Bad Man (Continued from page 87) 


afternoon, an hour earlier than I came today, 
I will ride here. And if yo’ want’”—he smiled 
into her rebellious eyes—‘‘why, yo’ can tell 
them that Iam coming. Now good-by.” 

Long after he had gone to where his horse 
was waiting on the mesa, she stood looking 
after him. And the next day when he rode 
hither he found her waiting for him. 

So every afternoon he came to the recess 
between the pink rocks and the blue-green 
pool to woo her. Yet he said no word of love. 
For the diffidence which comes with love’s 
reverence had left him fearful lest some heed- 
less word on his part might drive her from him 
for all time. From the beginning he had read 
in her dark eyes the wildness of her spirit. She 


| was as an unbroken colt of fine, clean strain 


which comes toward a good man in the corral, 
neck arched and eyes alight, eager yet hesitant, 
ready to whirl at the slightest careless move. 

Every afternoon he sat beside her on the 
Navajo blanket, with the little pin-oaks 
rustling in the faint breeze and the waters of 
the pool changing from blue to green, then 


| back again to blue; and he told her of his own 


Plug Slice or Edgeworth | 


Ready-Rubbed for the same price you | 


would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA Richmond, 1 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 


} 
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country in Texas; of the long summer drives 
from the lower Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
northward across the Indian nation and the 
prairies of western Kansas; of Dodge City and 
the railroad; of St. Louis and the women on the 
sidewalks with their silks and parasols. 

And he listened to her telling of her girlhood 


| without another woman near her, here in the 


wild valley where there was no law save that 
which men declared across the muzzles of 


their weapons. He learned the depths of the 
affection which she bore her coarse-grained 
father—the blind loyalty which she held toward 
the blunt-featured old cowman, who was willing 
to turn her over to a killer as his wife. 

The flame of his love grew stronger within 
him and often the words of his love rose in a 
hot tide toward his lips. Sometimes he saw the 
light of eagerness in her eyes and caught her 
listening with parted lips while he was talking. 
But even when the warmer light of love began 
to betray itself within those two dark pools, as 
it did now and again at some chance word or 
when their hands happened to touch, he stifled 
the longing within him and remained dumb on 
the one subject which he had come to broach. 

The last of the seven days which he had 
allotted Wes Hutton for the restoration of his 
stolen cattle was passing; where his herd was 
resting beyond the Bosque Grande, his men 
were still awaiting word from him, when he 
came to the little pool with the story of his love 
still unuttered, prepared to tell her, yet fearful 
lest the time of his wooing had been too brief. 
He watched her riding toward him from afar 
across the valley flats, and as she drew near his 
heart tightened with the premonition that this 
was to be the day of their final parting. Until 
her face became revealed to him and she dis- 
mounted from her pony to hasten toward him 
as she had never done before. She threw out 
both her hands and the feeling in her voice was 
unrestrained when he took them in his own. 

“They didn’t find you, then! Oh, I am 
thankful!” He felt her hands trembling in his. 
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PAIGE presents the (abriolet Roadster- 


custom-built, hand-tailored and de luxe 


equipped for that fortunate few who shun 
the commonplace. Snug and warm 
when the nights are cool; open as 
all outdoors for summer days. 
Powerful as all PAIGE cars are 
powerful; swift as thought, 
sturdy, enduring: - handsome 
See it: ---+----- soon! 
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Like Lost Pearls 


Teeth clouded with the 
dingy film that ordinary 
brushing won’t remove 


NKNOWN to yourself, you 
are probably hiding the gleam 


and clearness of your teeth be- 
neath a dingy film coat—but that 
now you can easily remove. A 
coating that ordinary washing 
won't combat successfully. 

In a few days you can make a 
great difference in the color of your 
teeth. Can literally change your 
whole appearance. Can _ restore 
“off-color” teeth to gleaming 
beauty. Can firm your gums and 
give them healthy, natural color. 

Largely on dental advice, the 
world has turned to this new way. 
A full 10-day tube will be sent you 
upon receipt of the coupon below. 


Hidden by film 

now traces scores 
of tooth and gum troubles to a 
germ-laden film that forms on 
your teeth. Run your tongue 
across your teeth and you will 


Dental science 
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Please accept a full 10-day test of 
this NEW way that world’s dental 
authorities advise for lightening 
clouded teeth and protecting gums. 


and your teeth open to decay. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, are a chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleans- 
ing won't fight film successfully. 
Feel for it now with your tongue. 
Note how your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being 
used. A dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent—different in formula, action 
and effect from any other known. 


It removes that film 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Removes that 
film, then firms the gums. No 


grit, judged dangerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Send the 
coupon. Clip it now. 





feel it a slippery, p= 
viscous coating. 

That film absorbs dis- 
colorations from _ food, 
smoking, etc. And that 
is why your teeth look 
“off color” and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, 
gets into crevices and ; 
stays. It lays your gums 





FREE 


Mail this for 
10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 372,.1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Name ... 


COOP meteor errr eer ose seeseoereeseeseeen 


Papsodéat | 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 





open to bacterial attack Canalian Office and Laboratories—191 George Street, Toronto, Ont, 









“They’ve seen you on the mesa. I heard them 
talking at the house. You must ride away,” 

“Yo’ are afraid for me?” he asked he 
gently and, without waiting for her answer. 
“I am glad of that. And when I ride away, | 
want yo’ to ride with me, little girl.” She dig 
not shrink from him as he had feared and he 
went on, breathlessly, ‘‘Because I love yo’.” 

Her eyes were soft as velvet looking up into 
his and now the flood-tide which he had been 
holding back poured swiftly from his lips, 

“From the first time I saw yo’ I have hoped 
that when my herd starts up the trail, perhaps 
my fo’tune would be kind and yo’ would come 
with me to be my wife.” 

She said no word but nodded and he took her 
in his arms. Then he spoke again. 

“The time has been so short and I have been 
afraid that I might frighten yo’ by tellin’ what 
yo’ must’ve known. And now, when'T would 
like the most of all to stay, I have to go. My 
men are waiting with the herd beyond the 
Bosque Grande. I must find them tonight, 
For in the mo’nin’ we have got to go and gather 
a bunch of cattle on yo’r father’s range.” 

His words slackened as he saw the Shadow in 
her eyes. Now she had drawn away from him, 

““My father’s cattle.” She said it as if she 
were talking to herself, as if he were not there. 

“T had forgotten.” His voice was bitter with 
self-reproach as he realized how he had out- 
raged her loyalty to the old cowman. 

“T had forgotten too!” Her eyes had hard- 
ened. ‘‘And you would have me ride away with 
you!” 

One worse than he would have been perhaps 
more skilful at mending matters, but he was 
thinking of the pain that he had brought to her 
by these few careless words and so he bungled 
his own cause beyond repair. 

“Tam sorry. I should not have spoken about 
it. Yo’ see, those cattle belong to me.” 

His arms went out toward her but she shrank 
from them. All the traditions of that bare 
house where she had grown from infancy to 
womanhood had risen between them. 

“You come to steal my father’s cattle. And 
I have let you hold me in your arms!” 

“But Ilove yo’:” He took a step toward her. 

She shook her head and there was something 
so hopeless in that little movement, something 
so far more final in its sadness than any sudden 
~— of hatred or revolt, that he checked him- 
self. 

“Please go,” she bade him slowly. “If I did 
love you, I am sorry for it now.” 

So he left her standing beside the little pool 
and he rode away along the mesa into the north 
where his work was waiting for him, the work 
which he had put aside while he was seeking 
to win her love. His face was set, and as he 
thought of the first of the tasks which he had 
allotted himself a week before when he came 
riding southward, his eyes grew cold and hard. 


At old man Thompson’s store beside the 
upper crossing just below the Bosque Grande, 
the door was open and the cool fragrance of the 
evening crossed the threshold at» intervals, 
always to flee back into the darkness like a 
timid girl. Within, a single kerosene lamp 
scattered patches of smoky light among the 
shadows on the beaten earthen floor. A 
unpainted bar occupied one end of the small 
room and the obese proprietor was dozing 
hind this battered little counter in a 
chair. Near-by there was a solitary poker 
table across whose soiled green top Wes Hutton 
and Bitter Creek were winding up the business 
of Clay Rollins’s looted steers. 

“Call it five hundred head and gimme the 
cash.” Bitter Creek smiled. ‘Me, I am feelin’ 
generous tonight. I aim to take this stake an 
settle down.” Q 

A flicker of relief passed across the cowman’s 
blunt features, but he blinked his small round 
eyes with puzzled incredulity. The idea ¢ 
peace and quiet coming with this neighbor 2 
the land of the living had never occurred to 
Hutton. ‘What say?” He repeated the words 
eagerly. ‘Settle down?” 3 

Bitter Creek nodded and the long lids 
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y, 1 
Y= They banished constipation— 
é skin and stomach disorders— 
7 found vital, glorious health— 
. by eating one national food 
aps 
me 
ii OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
‘en remarkable fresh food. 
hat 17 6¢ : - 
ld The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
My every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
hé aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
. sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
in intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
m. and active. And day by day it releases new 
. stores of energy. a 
th Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
It- before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
4. water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 4 
th cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one “i 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
ps and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— - 
” they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
er : . 
4 or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 
ut iv f 
et us send you a free copy of our latest 
k booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research = = 
re Dept. K-41, The Fleischmann Company, 7o1 ose ~a 
o Washington Street, New York, —=—_—_— 
d — “AFTER FOUR YEARS’ SER- 
VICE in Cuba and the Philippine 
r. Islands, I suffered greatly from in- 
g digestion. In fact, I had no desire 
g to eat, and the mere sight of food 
0 nauseated me. Nothing I took 
- gave real relief. A friend suggested 
that I take a couple of Fleisch- 
4 mann’s Yeast cakes daily—I did. 
In about a month the attacks of 
| indigestion had disappeared. I en- 
1 joyed my food. I was soon my old 
k self again. Since then I have had 
g wonderful health and a clear com- 
p plexion—all due to Fleischmann’s 
I Yeast.” Louis B. Tuomas, 
4 Philadelphia, Pa. 








“ *YOU LOOK SO MUCH BET- 
TER than we, who have had vaca- 
tions, do,’ remarked several of my 
teachers today. ‘Is it the arduous 
work of summer school or prosper- 
ity that agrees with you?” The 
truth is that I am nowa regular 
consumer of a product that I had 
known for years without realizing 












“LAST DECEMBER, there appeared a blotch of its health-giving properties. 

little blisters at one corner of my mouth. They Fleischmann’s Yeast has cured the 

gradually spread on my face. I decided to try constipation that sapped my 

Fleischmann’s Yeast. I can truthfully say, that, strength for so long. Today I feel ; y : 
aside from clearing up the acne, it has improved my like a new man.” THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire 
health in general. I am thankful for Fleischmann’s Cuarues F. Wixtis, system — aids digestion — clears the skin— 


Yeast.” GertruDE Scupper, Detroit, Mich. Baltimore, Md. banishes constipation. Start eating it today. 
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Saturated Lather 


... soaks the beard soft 


Why is the tide of shavers swinging 
more and more towards Williams? 


Because Williams softens the beard 
faster, stays moist longer and leaves 
the skin glove-smooth. 


This pure uncolored shaving cream 
works up quickly into a rich, bulky 
lather—saturated with moisture. First 
it lifts the water-resisting oil-film 
from the beard, then it soaks all of 
each bristle soft. At the same time it 
lubricates the skin so that the razor 
just glides along. 


To prove our claims we will send a 
week’s trial tube on receipt of the 
coupon below or a postcard. Williams 
costs soc in the economical double- 
size tube. It contains twice as much 
as the large size 35c tube. 


Aqua VELVA is our newest triumph 
—a scientific after-shaving prep- 
aration. We will send a generous 
test bottle free. Write Dept. 96. 


The tube with 
the unlosable | 
hinge-cap 






The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 96, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


_ Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
Cream. (Trial Size has no Hinge-Cap. ) 











| Cosmo., June 
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| descended, cloaking his pale eyes. “A mar- 
| ried man,” he answered in his low monotone, 
| “had ort to live respectable. The priest from 
| Las Vegas is down to Fort Sumner fer a week. 
I aim fer us to fix it up with Nannie while he is 
handy thataway.” 

The old man shifted uneasily in his chair. 
“T gi’n yo’ my consent.” His small eyes were 
avoiding the other’s narrow gaze. ‘It’s up to 
yo’ to do yo’r own co’tin’.” 

“Did yo’ ever happen to think, Wes,” the 
bad man asked, “what a nice son-in-law I’d 
make yo’ and”—his voice hardened abruptly— 
‘what a bad neighbor I would be ef I got sore? 
Ef Nannie turned me down I would be mighty 
sore, I am a-tellin’ yo’. Ef I was yo’ I’d put 
my mind on that, a-drivin’ home tonight.” 

For some moments Wes Hutton sat fiddling 
with his fingers. Then he cleared his throat 
and with an abject attempt at bruskness, he 
changed the subject. 

“Say,” he demanded, “‘what about this feller 
Rollins and the brag he made about runnin’ 
off my cows? Two of the boys done tol’ me this 
mo’nin’ how they seen him ridin’ down the east 
side of the valley yesterday as big as life.” 

Instead of answering the question Bitter 
Creek rose from his chair and backed away a 
step, facing the open doorway where Clay 
Rollins stood, with his right hand resting 
lightly on the butt of the six-shooter in its 
leather sheath beside his thigh. 

For a moment the three of them remained 
thus in tableau, while old man Thompson con- 
tinued to doze behind the little bar. Then the 
newcomer spoke. 

“My week is up. And I have come, like I 
told yo’ I would, to see about those cattle.” 
His eyes were on Wes Hutton; it was as if the 
outlaw were not in the room at all. 

Bitter Creek’s eyes were moving restlessly. 
Now they were on the drover, now on the door- 
way behind him, and now they wandered to the 
window a few feet away. There was something 
in the way this man ignored him which made 
him seek to plumb the outer darkness and held 
his twitching fingers back from the handle of 
his revolver. A man’s thoughts run along the 
lines of his own habits and within the limita- 
tions of his own moral caliber, and the idea of 
ambush was uppermost in his mind just now. 

Clay Rollins ceased speaking and walked 
into the room. Bitter Creek took another step 
back and then a third and felt the wall pressing 
his shoulders. The drover continued his slow 
advance. 

“If yo’ have not gathered my strays——’ 
He was opposite the table where Wes Hutton 
was sitting as he spoke, and then he passed it. 
Bitter Creek’s nostrils widened; his restless 
fingers yearned toward the handle of the 
weapon by his thigh. Still his eyes sought to 
plumb the darkness outside the window. 
“Why, I will take my pay out of yo’r cattle.” 

Save for the twitching of his fingers, Bitter 
Creek remained motionless. As if he were not 
there the drover turned his back on him and 
looked down into the old cowman’s face. 

Then Bitter Creek’s fingers closed on his 
revolver handle and the weapon flew from its 
leather sheath. 

Reading the signal of that movement’s in- 
ception in the cowman’s startled eyes, Clay 
Rollins whirled. He fired from the hip and old 
man Thompson wakened from his nap behind 
the bar to see the bad man pitching forward as 
his pistol sent its slug into the earthen floor. 

The drover glanced at the limp form, then 
turned again to Wes Hutton as if nothing had 
happened to interrupt what he was saying. 

*Yo'll find us in the valley close by here 
tomorrow mo’nin’ if yo’ want to make the 
count, and I will have a bill of sale for my cows 
to give yo’ when we drive away.” 

For some moments after he had left the place 
the old man sat motionless staring at the figure 
on the floor. Then he sighed deeply and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. When he had 
done, it seemed as if some of the lines there had 
been erased along with the beads of moisture. 

Clay Rollins rode on northward through the 


>? 





blue night. The footfalls of his pony and the 


creaking of the stirrup leathers were the only 
sounds. He did not hear them and he saw 
nothing of the shadowed landscape. He was 
harkening to Nan’s voice and her face was stil] 
before his eyes. So, with the vision of her as he 
had looked upon her at their parting and the 
memory of her bitter words for company, he 
traveled while the constellations swung across 
the silent sky. Until the brown mare stopped 
in the hour before the dawn and he shook the 
burden of his thoughts from him, long enough 
to see the white cover of the wagon gleaming 
faintly in the darkness. Then he dismounted 
wearily to seek Sam Buxton and tell him of 
this morning’s work; and after that the load of 
his despair came back to weigh him down again, 

Bowed by its weight he rode in silence 
through the white sunglare that day, while the 
weather-stained young rowdies of the saddle 
gathered Wes Hutton’s cattle on the valley 
flats. In silence he drew up his horse beside 
the lank foreman while they made the count. 
The sun was swinging low toward the pale 
mountains off to the west when the cowboys be- 
gan the drive to the main herd. 

“T’ll join yo’ latter on,’”’ Clay Rollins said and 
turned his horse’s head into the south. 

Sam Buxton gazed after him as he rode 
away. ‘‘Now I dunno what’s wrong with 
him,” he told his unresponsive pony, “but I 
would hate to be the man he is goin’ to see.” 

But there was no thought of fighting in the 
drover’s mind when he reined up before Wes 
Hutton’s ranch-house. Evening was growing 
old. The four tall cottonwoods were rustling 
in the night breeze. His knock seemed strangely 
loud in contrast to the silence. But while he 
stood there waiting for an answer his heart 
gave a sudden leap; for he thought he heard a 
girl’s voice within. A moment later he en- 
tered at Wes Hutton’s bidding. 

The cowman was alone, sitting before 
the oilcloth-covered table. Somehow his 
blunt features seemed to have changed during 
the past twenty-four hours. The furtive lines 
about the eyes had vanished; some of the 
wrinkles on the brow had been erased. 

“Set down.” 

There was a heartiness in the voice which 
Clay Rollins had not found before. It was as 
if this man had been growing younger, while he 
himself had aged with hopelessness. He 
shook his head at the invitation and brought 
forth from his pocket the paper which he had 
prepared, the bill of sale covering his stampeded 
cattle. Wes Hutton spelled it slowly through. 

‘Now we are square,” the drover said. 

Wes Hutton sighed. ‘Me,’ he replied, “I 
am in debt to yo’. I only wisht that yo’ had 
come along five years ago.” 

On the way out Clay Rollins lingered at the 
threshold. His eyes were on the door at the 
room’s inner end. There was a light in them 
now, the light of faint hope; but the door re- 
mained closed; there was no sound behind it; 
and the light of hope died down; he turned 
away. Beside his pony he halted again, and 
gazed at the house. It gave no sign of her. 

Then he swung into the saddle and he rode 
out through the night into the north. What 
little shreds of hope he had cherished were gone 
now. His heart was heavy and his shoulders 
bowed. One mile and then another. And 
then into his thoughts there came the hoof- 
beats of a running horse. 

He drew rein and he waited with his right 
hand resting on the butt of his revolver. 
the figure of the rider came bursting through 
the gloom. Joy and wonder were in his voice. 

“Nan!” 

She was beside him as he called her name. 
“T am going with you!” she said simply. 

“Yo’r father has told yo’?” 

She nodded. ‘Even if he had not, I would 
have come,” she cried. 

Then, obeying some of those strange laws 
which shape one’s thoughts, his mind went 
back to old man Thompson’s store the night 
hefore and—recalling what he had heard as he 
was approaching the open doorway—‘The 
priest,” he told her, “is in Fort Sumner. We 
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can make it by mo’nin’. 
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The Country is Chrysler 
Wild — Because Chrysler Is 


Incomparably Better ~~ » 


it is strikingly unusual in per- 
formance. 


It is a revelation to sit in a Chrysler 
“70” and look up at the other cars 
you pass. The contrast is so marked 
that it recalls the days when the 
safety bicycle obsoleted the old high- 
wheel over night. 


Viewed from the snug, low- hung 
comfort of the incomparable Chry- 
sler, the others look awkwardly high 
and unwieldy, unnecessarily heavy 
and cumbersome. 


The delight which this contrast 
arouses is stimulated by Chrysler’s 
flashing acceleration—literallyanew 
experience. Just as it is smartly un- 
usual in appearance and comserva- 
tion of space, height and weight, so 


It romps away from its unwieldier 
brethren with ease, on level, or grade, 
or hill — negotiating traffic with an 
alertness that must arouse chagrin 
in those driving heavier and more 
sluggish cars. 


It rides as no car even of its own 
high-quality type ever rode before. 


Two years ago, the Chrysler blazed 
a mew way and ushered in a new 
day in motoring—and the new way 
and new day were so sweeping and 
advanced that the whole country is 
still Chrysler-wild today. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 











CHR YSLER“70"—Phaeton, $1395 ; Coach, $1445; Roadster 
$1625 ; Sedan, $1695 ; Royal Coupe, $1795 ; Brougham, $1865 ; 
Royal Sedan, $1995 ; Crown Sedan,$2095. Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER “58"'— Touring Car, $845; Roadster Special. 
$890; Club Coupe, $895 ; Coach, $935 ; Sedan, $995, Disc wheels 
optional. Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL °"80°— Phaeton, $2645 ; Roadster 

(wire wheels standard equipment; wood wheels optional) , $2885 ; 

Coupe, four-passenger, $3195; Sedan, five-passenger. $3395: 

Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595 ; Sedan-limousine, $3695. 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
All models equipped with full balloon tires. 

There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service every- 

where. All dealers are in position toextend the convenience 

of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 

All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco 

patented car numbering system, pioneered by and exclusive 

with Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be 

altered or removed without conclusive evidence of tampering. 








Chrysler ‘‘70” Roadster, 
$1625, f.o. b. Detroit 
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Good Sam by Irvin S. Cobb (Continued jrom page 41) 


tongue-lashing the Canuck for not having 
bound up its wounds. 

When she’s slowed down for breath he says 
to her very politely: ““Ma’am, in reply to same 
I would just state this: Ma’am, when my dear 
old mother was layin’ on her death-bed she 
called me to her side and she whispered to me, 
‘My son, whatever else you do do, don’t you 
never try to nurse no sick lynxes.’ And, ma’am, 
I aim to keep that farewell promise to my dear 
dyin’ mother! But I ain’t no objections to 
your tryin’. Only, ma’am, I feels it my 
Christian duty to warn you right now that if 
you would get too close to this here unfortunate 
patient of mine he’s liable to turn you every 
way you can think of except loose.” 

So on that occasion Mrs. Doheny thought 
better of her first impulse but now she is very 
harsh toward this stranger. ‘Do you mean to 
tell me,” she says, “that it is your deliberate 
intention to ignite a fire beneath this poor mis- 
guided animal’s—er—person?” Although a 
born reformer she was always very ladylike in 
her language. ” 

“That, madam,” he says, “is the broad 
general idea.” 

“How dare you!” she says. Then she says it 
again: ‘How dare you! Think of the poor 
brute’s agony!” she says. 

““Madam,” he says right back at her, “you 
do me a grave injustice. Not for worlds 
would I inflict suffering upon any living crea- 
ture. The point is, madam, that the instant 
this here chunk of obstinacy feels the heat 
singeing of him he will move. Observe, madam!” 
And before she can say anything more he 
has lighted the match and stuck it in the 
paper and the flames shoot up and, just as he’s 
predicted, Whiz Bollinger’s balked cayuse re- 
sponds to the appeal to a dormant better 
nature. 

You never saw a horse move forward more 
briskly or more willingly than that one did. 
There was just one drawback to the complete 
success of the plan and, as everybody agreed 
afterwards when the excitement had died down 
and there was time for sober reason, this 
Goodhue party as we called him then, or Good 
Sam as we took to calling him afterwards, 
couldn’t really be held responsible for that. 
The hoss moved forward but he stopped again 
when he’d gone just exactly far enough for the 
fire to get a good chance at Whiz’s shiny beauti- 
ful new buckboard, which it blazed up like a 
summer hotel, the paint being fresh and him 
having only that morning touched up the 
springs with coal-oil. Before the volunteer 
fire department could put their uniforms on 
and get there that ill-fated buckboard was a 
total loss with no insurance. 

This was Good Sam’s first appearance 
amongst us in, as you might say, a business 
capacity. It wasn’t long, though, before he 
was offering us more and more and still more 
evidences of his injurious good-will toward 
afflicted humanity. It was no trouble to show 
samples. With that misguided zealot it 
amounted to a positive passion. 

For instance, one night in December little Al 
Wingate came into Billy Grimm’s where a gang 
of us were doing our Christmas shopping early 
and, as usual when he had a load aboard, he 
was leaking tears and lamentations with every 
faltering step he took. Talk about your crying 
iags, when this here Little Al got going he had 
riparian rights. It made you wonder where he 
kept his reservoirs hid at, him not weighing 
more than about ninety pounds and being 
short-waisted besides. Maybe he had hy- 
draulic legs; I don’t know. Likewise always 
on such occasions, which they were frequent, 
he acted low and suicidal in his mind. He was 
our official melancholihic. 

So he drifted in out of the starry night and 
leaned up against the bar, and between sobs he 
says to Billy Grimm, “Billy,” he says, “have 
you got any real deadly poison round here?” 

“Only the regular staple brands,” says Billy. 
“What’ll it be—rye or Bourbon?” 


“Billy,” he says, “don’t trifle with a man 
that’s already the same as dead. Licker has 
been my curse and downfall. It’s made me 
what I am tonight. Look at me—no good to 
myself or anybody else on this earth. Just a 
poor derelick without a true friend on this 
earth. But this is the finish with me. I’ve said 
that before but now I mean it. Before to- 
morrow morning I’m going to end everything. 
If one of you boys won’t kindly trust me with 
a pistol I’d be mighty much obliged to some- 
body for the loan of a piece of rope about six 
or seven or eight feet long. Just any little 
scrap of rope that you happen to have handy 
will do me,” he says. 

I put in my oar. ‘Why, you poor little 
worthless sawed-off-and-hammered-down,” I 
says to him, ‘‘don’t try to hang yourself with- 
out you slip an anvil into the seat of your pants 
first.” 

One of the other boys—Rawhide Rawlings, 
I think it was—speaks up also and says, ‘“‘And 
don’t try jumping off a high roof, neither; you’d 
only go up!” 

You see we were acquainted with Little Al’s 
peculiarities and we knew he didn’t mean a 
word he said, and so we were just aiming to 
cheer him up. But Good Sam, who’d joined 
our little group of intense drinkers only a few 
minutes before, he didn’t enter into the spirit 
of it at all. He motioned to us to come on 
down to the other end of the rail and he asks 
us haven’t we got any sympathy for a fellow 
being that’s sunk so deep in despondency he’s 
liable to drown himself in his own water-works 
plant any minute? 

“You don’t want to be prodding him that- 
away,” he says; “‘what you want to do is humor 
him along. You want to lead him so close up 
to the Pearly Gates that he can hear the hinges 
swinging open for him; that’ll make him see 
things different,” he says. ‘That’ll scare him 
out of this delusion of his that he wants to be 
a runt angel.” 

“TI suppose then you think you could cure 
him yourself?” asks one of the gang. 

“In one easy lesson,” says Good Sam, speak- 
ing very confident. ‘‘All I ask from you gents 
is for one of you to let me borrow his six-gun 
off of him for a little while and then everybody 
agree to stand back and not interfere. If 
possible I’d like for it to be a big unhealthy- 
looking six-gun,” he says. 

Well, that sounded plausible enough. So 
Rawhide passes over his belt, which it’s got an 
old-fashioned single-action Colt’s swinging in 
its holster, and Good Sam buckles this im- 
pressive chunk of hardware around him and 
meanders back to where Little Al is humped 
up with his shoulders heaving and his face in 
his hands and a little puddle forming on the bar 
from the salty tears oozing out of his system 
and running down his chin and falling off. 

““My poor brother,” says Good Sam, in a 
very gentle way like a missionary speaking, 
“are you really in earnest about feeling a deep 
desire to quit this here vale of tears?” 

“T sure am,” says Little Al; ‘‘it’s the one 
ambition I’ve got left.” 

“And I don’t blame you none for it neither,” 
says Good Sam. ‘‘What’s life but a swindle 
anyhow—a brace game—that nobody ever has 
beaten yet? And look at the fix you’re in— 
too big for a midget in a side-show and too little 
for other laudable purposes. No sir, I don’t 
blame you a bit. And just to show you my 
heart’s in the right place I’m willing to accom- 
modate you.” 

“That’s all I’m craving,” says Little Al. 
“Just show me how—ars’nic or a gun or the 
noose or a good sharp butcher-knife, I ain’t 
particular. If it wasn’t for the river being 
frozen over solid I wouldn’t be worrying you 
for that much help,” he says. 

“Now hold on, listen here,’’ says Good Sam, 
“you mustn’t do it that way—not with your 
own hands.” 

“How else am I going to do it, then?” says 
Littie Al, acting surprised. 


“Why, I’m going to do it for you myself,” 
says Good Sam, “‘and don’t think ’m putting 
myself out on your account neither. Why, it 
won’t be any trouble—you might almost say 
itll be a pleasure to me. Because if you should 
go and commit suicide you'll be committing a 
mortal sin that you won’t never get forgiveness 
for. But if I plug you, you ain’t responsible, 
are you? I’ve already had to kill seven or 
eight fellows in my time,” says this amiable 
liar of a Good Sam, “or maybe the correct 
count is nine; I forget sometimes. Anyhow, 
one more killin’ on my soul won’t make a 
particle of difference with me. And to bump 
off a party that’s actually aching to be done so, 
one that'll thank me with his last expiring 
breath for the favor—why, brother,” he says, 
‘ft will be a pleasure! Just come on with 
me,” he says, “and we can get this little matter 
over and done with in no time at all.” 

With that he leads the way to a little shack 
of a room that Billy Grimm’s got behind his 
saloon. Al follows along but I observe 
he’s quit weeping all of a sudden and likewise it 
looks to me like he’s lost or is losing consider- 
able of his original enthusiasm. He’s beginning 
to sort of hang back and lag behind by the 
time they’ve got to the doorway, and he casts 
a sort of pitiful imploring look backwards over 
his shoulder; but Good Sam takes him by the 
arm and leads him on in and closes the door 
behind them. The rest of us wait a minute and 
then tiptoe up to the door and put our ears 
close to the crack and listen. 

First we hear a match being struck. “Now 
then, that’s the ticket,’”’ we hear Good Sam say 
very cheerfully; ‘“‘we don’t want to take any 
chances on messing this job up by trying to do 
it in the dark.” So from that we know he’s 
lighted the coal-oil lamp that’s in there. Then 
he says: ‘‘Wait till I open this here back win- 
dow, so’s to let the smoke out—these old black 
powder cartridges are a blamed nuisance, going 
off inside a house.” There’s a sound of a sash 
being raised. ‘‘Suppose you sit down here on 
this beer box and make yourself comfortable,” 
is what Good Sam says next. There’s a 
scuffing sound from Little Al’s feet dragging 
across the floor. ‘‘No, that won’t hardly do,” 
goes on Good Sam, ‘‘sitting down all caved in 
the way you are now, I’d only gut-shoot you 
and probably you’d linger and suffer and I’d 
have to plug you a second time. I’d hate to 
botch you all up, I would so. 

“Tell you what, just stand up with your arms 
down at your sides . . . There, that’s better, 
brother. No, it ain’t neither! I couldn’t bear 
afterwards to think of that forlorn look out of 
your eyes. The way they looked out of their 
eyes is the only thing that ever bothers me in 
connection with several of the fellows I’ve had 
to shoot heretofore. Maybe you’ll think I’m 
morbid but things like that certainly do prey 
on a fellow’s mind afterward—if he’s kind- 
hearted which, without any flattery, I may 
say I’m built that way So while I hate to keep 
pestering you with orders when you’re hovering 
on the very brink of eternity, won’t you please 
just turn around so you’ll have your back to 
me? Thank you kindly, that’ll do splendid. 
Now you stay perfectly still and Ill count 
three, kind of slow, and when I get to ‘three’ 
I'll let you have it slick as a whistle right be- 
tween the shoulders . . . One!” And we 
can hear that old mule’s ear of a hammer on 
that six-gun go click, click. Then: “Two-o-o! 

. . Steady, don’t wiggle or you’re liable to 
make me nervous . . . Thr——”’ 

Somebody lets out the most gosh-awful yell 
you ever heard and we shove the door open 
just in time to see Little Al sailing out of that 
window, head first, like a bird on the wing; and 
then we heard a hard thump on the frozen 
ground ’way down below, followed by low 
moaning sounds. In his hurry Little Al must 
have plumb forgot that while Billy Grimm’s 
saloon was flush with the street in front, at the 
far end it was scaffolded up over a hollow 
fifteen or twenty feet deep. 
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One health problem outdoor exercise 


can never solve 
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IGHTEEN holes ona Many of us forget that our gums, like 


““sporty’’ course — 
three sets of fast tennis— 
a brisk cross country 
jaunt! We do need exer- 
cise and we glory in the 
way it keeps us fit. 


But our gum tissues go placidly on, 
becoming softer and more tender every 
day through lack of the work and 
stimulation that they, too, need so 
much to keep them in health. 


Modern soft food gives your gums 
no health-bringing exercise 


Our soft, creamy foods are delicious! 
But they are utterly lacking in the 
fibre pf roughage needed as a condi- 
tioner of the gum tissue. 


Perhaps your dentist has explained 
to you how the vigorous chewing of 
fibrous food once kept our gums in 
health; how modern food, and hasty 
eating, breaks down the health of the 
gums; and how, in consequence, *‘pink 
tooth brush’’ is abroad in the land— 
and troubles of the gums are becoming 
more prevalent every day! 


How Ipana and massage help 
the gums to health 


To fight this lack of stimulation, the 
dentists are turning to massage. And 
thousands of them are recommending 
that the massage be done with Ipana, 
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our muscles, need work and stimulation 


to keep them firm and healthy! 


after the regular cleaning @ 4 
with Ipana and the brush. . 

Brush the gums lightly, 
they say, inside and out. 
Thus you will stir up the 
flagging circulation and 
bring fresh clean blood to 
heal and nourish your 
gums and make them firm. 


Ipana will exert its own 
healing influence because count 
of its ziratol content—ziratol is well 
known to dentists and for years has 
been used by them at the chair asa 
hemostatic and antiseptic. 


Even though your tooth brush never 
“shows pink’’ you will find Ipana a 
delicious dentifrice, just as helpful in 
keeping healthy mouths in condition 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 
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eAn al fresco luncheon 
on the club terrace—a 
luscious dinner at a res- 
taurant—a delicious re- 
past at home! Every- 
where we go, our modern 
food is soft, creamy, 
¢ , tempting—robbing our 
e gums and our teeth of 
the stimulation they 
need so much. 


, 





as it is in correcting the evil effects of 
soft food and hasty eating. 


Switch to Ipana for one month 


The coupon in the corner brings a ten- 
day trial tube. Use it, if you wish, 
but a better way is to begin with a 
full tube, which will ‘last a long 
month. Thirty days will certainly 
show you what Ipana can do for your 
teeth and gums. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H-66 
73 West St., New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH PASTE. Enclesed 
is a two-cent stamp to cover partially 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Now~ Belt Buckles 


























AT YOUR JEWELER'S 


Gold Filled Buckles $9.00 to $12.00 
Sets $15.00 to $20.00 

Sterling Silver Buckles $2.50 to $7.00 
Sets $5.00 to $12.00 
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At all zood Jewelers’ 


--this new kind of belt buckle 


ESIGNED by the same artists, 
'y}) fashioned by the same skillful crafts- 
_IS) men, made of the same beautiful 
and lasting materials! 

Everything you take for granted in your watch 
case, when you buy a movement of good make, 
you will find in this new kind of belt buckle. 

For its makers are the makers of Wadsworth 
Watch Cases. And formore than thirty-five years 
America’s leading watch manufacturersand im- 
porters have consistently selected Wadsworth 
Cases todressand protect their finest movements. 

The Wadsworth Gold Filled Buckle will 
not tarnish. It is made of 14 kt. gold filled, 
with all the beauty of solid gold at only a 





fraction of the cost. It will wear and keep its 
beauty as long as a good gold filled watch case. 

Constructed to exacting watch case stand- 
ards, the Wadsworth Belt Buckle can not slip. 
A patented grip locks the belt tight in any 
position and automatically adjusts itself to any 
thickness of leather. 

The Wadsworth Belt Buckle is a gift worthy 
of the man you wish particularly to honor. 
Your jeweler can show it to you in a pleasing 
variety of designs. Also available in sterling 
silver for both regular and wide belts. 


THE WADSWORTH WATCH CASE COMPANY 
DAYTON, KY., SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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by Wadsworth 


WORKERS IN PRECIOUS METALS 















CAs exquisitely made 
: as 
Wadsworth Hatch Gases 
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So we swarmed down the back steps and 
picked him up and you never saw a soberer 
party in your life than what that ex-suicider 
was, or one that was gladder to see a rescue 
party arrive. Soon as he got his wind back he 
clung to us, pleading with us to protect him 
from that murdering scoundrel of a man-killer 
and demanding to know what kind of a fellow 
he was not to be able to take a joke, and stat- 
ing that he’d had a close call which it certainly 
was going to be a lesson to him, and so on. 
Pretty soon after that he began to take note 
that he was hurting all over. You wouldn’t 
have believed that a man who wasn’t over five- 
feet-two could be bunged up and bruised up 
in so many different localities as Little Al was. 

When he got so he could hobble around he 
joined an organization which up until then it’d 
only had one other charter member in good 
standing, the same being Whiz Bollinger, 
former owner and chief mourner of that there 
late-lamented buckboard. It was a club with 
just one by-law—which was entertaining a 
profound distrust for Samson Goodhue, Esquire 
—but there were quite a good many strong 
rich cuss-words in the ritual. 

Still, any man who devotes himself to the 
public welfare is bound to accumulate a few 
detractors as he goes along. Good Sam went 
booming ahead like as if there wasn’t a private 
enemy on his list or a cloud in his sky. He’d 
do this or that or the other thing always, mind 
you, with the highest and the purest motives 
and every pop it would turn out wrong. Was 
he discouraged? Did he throw up his hands 
and quit in the face of accumulating ingrati- 
tude? Not so as to be visible to the naked eye. 

Let’s see, now, what was his next big out- 
standing failure? I’m passing over the little 
things such as him advising Timber-Line 
Hance about what was the best way to en- 
courage a boil on his neck that wouldn’t come 
to a head and getting the medicines mixed 
in his mind and recommending turpentine in- 
stead of hog-lard. I’m trying to pick out the 
high points in his career. Let’s see. Now I’ve 
got it. Along toward spring, when the thaws 
set in, somebody told him how Boots Darnell 
and Babe Louder had been hived up all winter 
in a shanty up on the Blue Shell with nobody 
to keep them company except each other, and 
how Babe was laid up with a busted leg and 
Boots couldn’t leave him except to run their 
traps. So nothing would do Good Sari but 
what he must put out to stay a couple of days 
with that lonesome pair and give ’em the sun- 
shine of his presence. 

They welcomed him with open arms and 
made him right to home in their den, such as 
it was. I ought to tell you before we go any 
further that this here Babe and this here 
Boots were a couple of simple-minded, kind- 
hearted old coots that had been baching it 
together for going on fifteen or twenty years. 
It was share and share alike with those two. 
Living together so long, they got so they 
divided their thoughts. One would know what 
was on the other’s mind before he said it and 
would finish the sentence for him. They’d 
actually split a word when it was a word run- 
ning into extra syllables. ‘Well, I’ll be dad—” 
Boots would say; “gummed,” Babe would 
add, signifying that they were going partners 
even on the dad-gumming. Their conversation 
would put you in mind of one of these here 
anthems. 

They certainly were glad to see Good Sam. 
In honor of the occasion Boots cooked up a 
muskrat stew and made a batch of sour-dough 
biscuits for supper. They showed him their 
catch of pelts and, taking turn and turn about, 
they told him how they’d been infested all 
winter by a worthless stray hound-dog. It 
seems this hound-dog happened along one 
day and adopted them and he’d been with 
’em ever since and he’d just naturally made 
their life a burden to them—getting in the 
way and breeding twice as many fleas as he 
needed for his own use and letting them have 
the overflow; and so on. 

But they said his worst habit was his appe- 
tite. He was organized inside like a bottomless 
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pit, so they said. If they took him along with 
them he’d scare all the game out of the country 
by chasing it but never caught any; and if they 
left him behind locked up in the cabin he’d eat 
a side of meat or a pack-saddle or something 
before they got back. A set of rawhide harness 
was just a light snack to him, they said—sort 
of am appetizer. And his idea of a pleasant 
evening was to sit on his haunches and howl 
two or three hours on a stretch with a mournful 
enthusiasm. Altogether, it seemed he had 
more things about him that you wouldn’t 
care for than a relative by marriage. 

They said, speaking in that overlapping way 
of theirs, that they’d prayed to get shut of him 
but didn’t have any luck. Good Sam asked 
them why somebody hadn’t just up and killed 
him. And they hastened to state that they 
were both too tender-hearted for that. But if 
he felt called upon to take the job of being 
executioner off their hands, the hound being a 
stranger to him and he not a member of the 
family as was the case with them, why, they’d 
be most everlastingly grateful. And he said he 
would do that very little trick first thing in the 
morning. 

Now, of course, the simplest and the quickest 
and the easiest way would have been for Good 
Sam to toll the pup outdoors and bore him 
with Boots’ old rifle. But no, that wouldn’t do. 
As he explained to them, he was sort of tender 
himself when it came to taking life, but I judge 
the real underlying reason was that he liked to 
go to all sorts of pains and complicate the 
machinery when he was working at being a 
philanthropist. Soon as supper was over he 
reared back to figure on a plan and all at once 
his eye lighted on a box of dynamite setting 
over ina corner. During the closed season on 
fur those two played at being miners. 

“T’ve got it now,” he told them. “I'll takea 
stick of that stuff there with me and I'll lead 
this cussed dog along with me and take him 
half a mile up the bottoms and fasten him to a 
tree with a piece of line. Then I'll hitch a 
time-f.se onto the dynamite and tie the dyna- 
mite around his neck with another piece of rope 
and leave him there. Pretty soon the fuse 
will burn down and the dynamite will go off— 
kerblooie!—and thus without pain or previous 
misgivings that unsuspecting canine will be 
totally abolished. But the most beautiful 
part of it is that nobody—you nor me neither— 
will be a witness to his last moments.” 

So they complimented him on being so smart 
and so humane at the same time and said they 
ought to have thought up the idea themselves 
only they didn’t have the intellect for it—they 
admitted that, too—and after he’d sopped up 
their praise for a while and felt all warm and 
satisfied, they turned in and peace and quiet 
reigned in that cabin until daylight, except for 
some far-and-wide snoring and the dog having 
a severe nightmare about two-thirty A. M. 

Up to a certain point the scheme worked 
lovely. Having established the proper con- 
nections between the dog and the tree, the fuse 
and the dynamite, Good Sam is gamboling 
along through the slush on his way back and 
whistling a merry tune, when all of a sudden his 
guiding spirit makes him look back behind 
him—and here comes that pup! He’s either 
pulled loose from the rope or else he’s eaten it 
up—it would be more like him to eat it. But 
the stick of dynamite is dangling from his neck 
and the fuse is spitting little sparks. 

Good Sam swings around and yells at the 
animal to go away and he grabs up a chunk of 
wood and heaves it at him. But the dog thinks 
that’s only play and he keeps right on coming, 
with his tail wagging in innocent amusement 
and his tongue hanging out like a pink plush 
necktie and his eyes shining with gratefulness 
for the kind gentleman who’s gone to all the 
trouble of thinking up this new kind of game 
especially on his account. So: then Good Sam 
lights out, running for the cabin, and the dog, 
still entering heartily into the sport, takes after 
him and begins gaining at every jump. It’s 
a close race and getting closer all the time and 
no matter which one of ’em finishes first it 
looks like a mortal cinch that neither winner 


nor loser is going to be here to enjoy his little 
triumph afterwards. 

Inside the cabin Boots and Babe hear the 
contestants drawing nearer. Mixed in with 
much happy frolicsome barking is a large 
volume of praying and yelling and calls for 
help, and along with all this a noise like a steam 
snow-plow being driven at a high rate of speed, 
Boots jumps for the door but before he can 
jerk it open, Good Sam busts in with his little 
playmate streaking a’ong not ten feet behind 
him, and at that instant the blast goes off and 
the pup loses second money, as you might say 
by about two lengths. : 

It’s a few minutes after that when Boots and 
Babe reach the unanimous conclusion that 
they’ve been pretty near ruined by too much 
benevolence. Boots is propping up the front 
side of the cabin, the explosion having jarred 
it loose, and Babe is still laying where he landed 
against the back wall and nursing his game leg. 
The visiting humanitarian has gone down the 
ridge to get his nerves ca’mmed. 

“Babe,” says Boots, ‘‘you know what it looks 
like to me?” 

“What it looks like to us two, you mean,” 
says Babe. 

“Sure,” says Boots; ‘“‘well, it looks like to 
both of us that we’ve been dern near killed 
with kindness.” 

“I'd say we’ve had about enough of being 
helped by this. here obliging well-wisher, 
wouldn’t you?” says Babe. 

“Abso—” says Boots. 

“—lutely!”? says Babe. 

“T’ve run plum out of hospi—” says Boots, 

“tality!” says Babe. ‘‘What we ought to 
do is take a gun and kill him good—” 

“and dead!” says Boots. 

But they didn’t go that far. They make it 
plain to him though, when he gets back, that 
the welcome is all petered out and he takes 
the hint and pikes out for town, leaving thosé 
two still sorting what’s left of their house- 
keeping junk out of the wreckage. 

So it went and so it kept on going. Every 
time Good Sam set his willing hands to lifting 
some unfortunate fellow-citizen out of a diff- 
culty he won himself at least one more sincere 
critic before he was through Even so, as long 
as he stuck to retailing it wasn’t so bad. Cer- 
tain parts of town he was invited to stay out of 
but there were other neighborhoods that he 
could still piroot around in without much 
danger of being assassinated. It was onl 
when he branched out as a jobber that his 
waning popularity soured in a single hour. 
That was when the entire community clab- 
bered on him, as you might say, by acclamation. 

It happened this way: Other towns east and 
west of us were having booms but our town, 
seemed like, was being left out in the cold. She 
wasn’t growing a particle. So some of the 
leading people got up a mass-meeting to decide 
on ways and means of putting Triple Falls on 
the map. One fellow would rise up and suggest 
doing this and another fellow would rise up 
and suggest doing that; but every proposition 
called for money and about that time money 
was kind of a scarce article amongst us. 

Along toward the shank of the evening Good 
Sam took the floor. 

“Gents,” he said, “I craves your attention. 
There’s just one sure way of boosting a town 
and that’s by advertis ng it. Get its name in 
print on all the front pages over the country. 
Get it talked about; stir up curiosity; arouse 
public interest. That brings new people in and 
they bring their loose coinage with ’em and 
next thing you know you’ve got prosperity by 
the tail with a down-hill pull. Now, I’ve got 
a simple little scheme of my own. I love this 
fair young city of ours and I’m aiming to help 
her out of the kinks and I ain’t asking assis- 
tance from anybody else neither. Don’t ask me 
how I’m going about it because in advance it’s 
a secret. I ain’t telling. You just leave it to 
me and I'll guarantee that inside of one w 
or less this'll be the most talked-about town 
of its size in the whole United States; with folks 
swarming in here by every train—why, they'll 
be running special excursions on the railroad. 
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Triumph of Air-Cooling in Airplanes 
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And it’s not going to cost a single one of you 
a single red cent, neither.” And with that he 
walked out. 

Of course his past record should have been a 
plentiful warning. Somebody ought to have 
headed him off and bent a six-gun over his 
skull. But no, like the misguided suckers that 
we were, we let him cook up his surprise. 

I will say this: He kept his promise—he got 
us talked about and he brought strangers in. 
Inside of forty-eight hours special writers from 
newspapers all over the Rocky Mountains were 
pouring in and strangers were dropping off of 
through trains with pleased, expectant looks on 
their faces; and Father Staples was getting 
rush telegrams from his bishop asking how 
about it, and the Reverend Claypool—he was 
the Methodist minister—was hurrying back 
from conference all of a tremble, and various 
others who’d been away were lathering back 
home as fast as they could get here. 

What’d happened? I’m coming to that now. 
All that happened was that Good Sam got the 
local correspondent for the press association 
stewed and seduced him into sending out a dis- 
patch that he’d written out himself, which it 
stated that an East Indian sun worshiper had 


The Purple Dress 


different categories—as if between thirty-seven 
and thirty-nine there were firmly wedged the 
barrier that divided youth from age? No one 
could say, thought Olivia (and justly), that 
she was a person who tried to disguise her years; 
she had, indeed, since John Leith’s arrival, 
dealt, in defiance, more harshly with her ap- 
pearance than ever; but it was, fer all that, ir- 
ritating to have Isabel flitting about in the 
skittish réle of the little sister. She made up 
her mind not to suffer it. And she did actually, 
once or twice, in Leith’s presence, dryly recall 
Isabel to facts that she seemed to be forgetting. 

Isabel, her face flushed, did not answer her. 
But afterwards she said things that Olivia 
found it impossible to forgive. They did not 
speak for days, except, formally, when Leith 
was there. But he could feel the hostility in 
the air, and his vicarious gratitude towards the 
relations of his benefactor became tinged with 
acute discomfort. 

He came seldomer, and the tension between 
the women grew until they could not bear to 
see one another. 

But he called one day and found Isabel alone. 

“You look tired,’ he remarked. 

Isabel pushed her hair back wearily. ‘I am 
tired.” 

“This rotten teaching,”’ he said sympatheti- 
cally; and the tears rose in her eyes. ‘‘Let’s do 
something to make you forget it. Let’s go for 
a drive. It’s a beautiful day—almost like 
spring. You change into a warm dress while 
I telephone for a taxi.” 

So Isabel put on the purple dress which was 
her only wear; and they drove into the veld; 
and all around them were waves of hills, in 
strange, netherworld-like colors, desolate and 
primeval. 

They returned at dusk, but John would not, 
as Isabel suggested, stay to dine with them. 

When Olivia came homie a few minutes later, 
she found Isabel, with a flushed and smiling 
face, her head a little on one side, posing before 
the wardrobe mirror in their bedroom. 

“Tt does suit me, this dress,” she said to 
Olivia, as she heard her come in. “TI really 
can’t help noticing it myself. It seems to give 
me quite a color. And you remember how you 
advised me against it in the beginning.” 

Olivia did not answer her. 

“Mr. Leith was remarking only this after- 
noon how becoming he thought it.” 

‘“‘Was he here?” asked Olivia quickly. 

“He took me for a drive.” A little secret 
smile hovered about her lips. 

“For goodness’ sake ” said Olivia. 

“What?” 

“You look like an idiot with that smirk on 
your face.” 
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lighted in Triple Falls and started up a revival 
meeting, and such was his hypnotic charm and 
such was the spell of his compelling fiery elo- 
quence that almost overnight he’d converted 
practically the entire population—men, wo- 
men, children, half-breeds, full-bloods, Chinks 
and Mexies—to the practise of his strange 
Oriental doctrines, with the result that pretty 
near everybody was engaged in dancing in the 
public street—without any clothes on! 

So it was shortly after that when cooler 
heads had discouraged talk of a lynching, that 
Good Sam left us—by request. And I haven’t 
seen him since. 


The Native Genius pointed up the trail. To- 
ward us came Eagle Ribs, titular head of the 
resident group of members of the Blackfeet 
Confederacy, now under special retainers of the 
hotel management to furnish touches of true 
Western color to the adjacent landscape. The 
chief was in civilian garb; he was eating pea- 
nut brittle from a small paper carton. 

“You'll observe that old Ribs has shucked 
his dance clothes,” said my friend, “which 
means the oficial morning reception is over and 
the latest batch of sightseers from all points 


by Sarah 


Isabel regarded her elder sister with hauteur. 
“You're jealous, Olivia,” she said. 

“Jealous—I! Of whom? Of what?” 

“Of me—because Mr. Leith us 

‘“‘How dare you, Isabel? How dare you?” 

She rushed away. They did not eat together 
that night. But they had, perforce, to sleep in 
the same room. 

At least, they had to retire to bed in the same 
room. For neither of them slept. 

The hours passed. In Isabel’s thoughts 
dreams swallowed facts. On Olivia’s mind 
there seemed to be stamped, like a brand, the 
flushed image of Isabel, in her purple dress, 
with her coy, sideways head, admiring herself 
in the mirror. It burned its way into her being. 
She lay very still, with her eyes tight shut, and 
now, on the insides of her eyelids, the image 
repeated itself. She could not rid herself of it. 

Towards three o’clock she found herself— 
she did not know how—rising from her bed 
and going into the kitchen. There was a 
young moon, and Isabel saw her, but would 
not speak. 

After a time Isabel heard her tiptoeing back. 
She halted for a moment at the door; then 
came into the room again and stood before the 
wardrobe mirror, grimacing, her attitude a 
copy of what Isabel’s had been eight or nine 
hours before. 

She remained so for a minute; turned her 
head to look at Isabel; regarded anew her 
moonlit reflection; opened the wardrobe door; 
removed something from within; and softly, 
quickly, disappeared from the room. 

Now Isabel sprang up, and ran after her to 
the lit-up kitchen. She gripped her arm. 

“What is that? What are you doing?” 

Olivia tried to disengage herself. 

“Olivia!” 

“Let me go, Isabel!” 

“Tt’s my dress. What are you doing with my 
dress?” 

Olivia stared at her with dilated eyes. 

Isabel pulled at her purple dress. ‘‘Oh, God, 
she’s mad!” 

Olivia dropped the dress. 

“Am I mad?” she said in a sudden quiet 
voice. ‘Is that it?” 

She swayed where she stood; and Isabel, 
the dress lying on the floor, helped her into the 
chair beside the table. Isabel’s hair was in the 
curlers that gave it, by day, those little tight 
ringlets. Her bare feet were cold against the 
concrete floor of the kitchen. But the kitchen 
itself, she noticed half-consciously, was warm. 
There was a fire in the stove. 

Olivia’s lips were moving with difficulty. 
“Isabel,” she whispered, ‘‘I was going to burn 
it, your purple dress, because I couldn’t get it 








Fast have scattered off or something. I guess 
it'll be safe for us to go back.” 

We fell into step; the path was wide enough 
for two going abreast. 

“So you never heard anything more of the 
Good Samaritan?” I prompted, being greedy 
for the last tidbitty bite of this narrative. 

“Nope. I judge somebody who couldn’t ap- 
preciate his talents must have beefed him. 
But I’m reasonably certain he left descendants 
to carry on the family inheritance. One of ’em 
is in this vicinity now, I think.” 

“You’re referring to what’s-his-name who 
started the second fire last night—aren’t you?” 
I asked. 

“Not him. If he’d had a single drop of the 
real Good Sam blood in him his fire would be 
raging yet and my camp would be only a recent 
site. 
“No, the one I’ve got in mind is the party 
with the saxophone. Did you get some faint 
feeble notion of the nature of the tune he was 
trying to force out of that reluctant horn of his? 
Well, it would be just like Good Sam’s grandson 
to practise up on some such an air as that— 
and then play it as a serenade at midnight 
under the window of a sick friend.” 


Gertrude M11lin (continued from page 77) 


out of my mind, because you wear it every 
time you go out with him.” 

“What else have I to wear?” 

“T know.” Her face quivered into a sort of 
smile. ‘‘Well, when we don’t see so much of 
one another, these things won’t get on my 
nerves again.” 

‘When we don’t see ” Tsabel stooped to 
pick up her dress from the floor, and straight: 
ened herself with a blood-suffused face. “He - 
hasn’t said anything yet, Olivia.” : 

“T thought——” Olivia’s voice refused to 
continue. She felt, to her shame, as though 
reborn. t 

“No, not yet.” Isabel walked to the door. © 
“Well, we’d better go back to bed. Are you ™ 
coming, Olivia?” > 

Olivia stood up a little unsteadily, and Isabel, 
the purple dress over one arm, helped her with™ 
the other towards their bedroom. 

Now they both went to sleep. 





_ It was full daylight—and past their usual 
rising-time—when they awoke. They found 
a letter on their dining-table. ‘For you,” 
said Isabel, handing it to Olivia. 

Olivia opened it, and returned it to Isabel. 
Even while a shameful relief eased her tight 
heart, she yearned in an agony of sympathy 
over her sister. She waited for Isabel to speak. 

‘So it’s Gladys,” said Isabel at last. ‘‘He’s 
going to marry Gladys. He wanted to explain. 
That was why he took me for the drive.” 

“T didn’t know they’d ever met.” 

“T went with him to their place to buy things 
for his sister. I introduced them to one an- 
other myself. There we stood together in our 
purple dresses.” 

She turned away and walked out of the room. 

Presently she came back, carrying some- 
thing. She handed it to Olivia. ‘You were 
right,” she said. ‘Burn it.” 

Olivia received the dress from her. 
Isabel, you haven’t another.” 

“T couldn’t wear it again. I’d remember too 
much.” 

Olivia shook her head. ‘‘People like us can’t 
afford to have nerves. We daren’t do it, Isabel. 
We daren’t.” She gazed at the dress with eyes 
cleared by the sanity of daylight. ‘The stuff is 
so good,” she continued. ‘‘And the cut. 
You’ve never had anything that really suited 
you better.” 

She hung the dress carefully over the back 
of a chair and, going towards Isabel, pressed 
her down on their old couch and seated herself 
close beside her. 

“You and I, Isabel,’’ she whispered . . - 
She did not know what to say. Her eyes were 
hot and full. “You and I, my dear. . .” 


“But, 
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hen the first 


glorious day of golf is over—and the 
final putt sinks in the 18th cup— 
awhen the tense moments end 
in soft mellow twilight 
—have a Camel! 


WHEN it’s glorious evening mY 
on the greens. And the last 
long putt drops home on the 
18th hole—have a Camel! 


For, all the world over, 
Camel fragrance and taste 
add joyous zest to healthful 
hours in the open. Camels 
never tire your taste, or 
leave a cigaretty after-taste, 
no matter how liberally you 
smoke them. This is the in- 
side story of Camel success 
—their choice tobaccos and 
perfect blending make them 
the utmost in cigarettes. 


So, this fine spring day, 
when your first glorious 
birdie ends its breathless 
flight. When you leave the 
long course to start home, 
tired and joyous — taste 
then the smoke that’s ad- 
mitted champion among 
the world’s experienced 
smokers. Know, then, the 
mellowest fragrance that 
ever came from a cigarette. 





Have a Camel! 


No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the Our sehen oth, if on 
choicest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the tri- pad *s aes bergen 
umph of expert blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the finest— them. We invite you to 
made especially in France. Into this one brand of cigarettes is con- 


‘ compare Camels wes 
by s . . A * Rs . ti 
centrated the experience and skill of the largest tobacco organization 4 any other cigarette made 
in the world. 





: at any price. 
ie > R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


© 1926 
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Safe riding in a motor-car is a national 
problem,and one which should closely 
concern every woman in the land. 
Have you, for instance, ever stopped 
to think what you can do to help? 
Just get this picture— 


A crowded, down-town street. You 
start, you stop, you crawl along. The 
officer signals for haste and you speed 
ahead—fearful of bumping into the 
car in front, afraid of the one behind 
you... Oron the highway—you 
must stop quickly at crossings; some- 
body cuts in from a side road—turns 








MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


are sharp, hills steep and slippery. 
Such is a picture of everyday problems 
encountered in modern driving. 


Moral—Firestone Gum-Dipped Bal- 
loons on your car! Firestone Tires, 
with their steady hold, their instant 
response to wheel and brake, their 
many safety features! ... The feeling 
of security which you enjoy with 
these tires means easier, more health- 
ful riding, free from tension and nerve 
strain... Have the Firestone Dealer 
call at your convenience. + + + ¢ 


Make Motoring Safety Your Personal Business 








AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. K6Sinalente 
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The $50002% Pearl 
(Continued from page 97) 


up a front or we lose. There was a secret 

compartment in the vanity. It just came 

to me in a flash tonight and when no one 

was looking I hid it. It was an impulse. I re- 
tted it the next instant——” 

That must have been when she pretended to 
drop the powder-puff and had reached down 
beneath the table. Mona watched her for a 
moment. Then she got to her feet. 

“Will you give it back?” she asked curiously. 

Mrs. Willough’s face twisted. ‘Oh, I 
couldn’t. I couldn’t!” That terrified whisper. 

Mona picked up the Rose of Sharon. “T’ll 
give it to him,” she said. ‘‘TI’ll do that for you, 
Mrs. Willough.”’ It was not her affair but she 
was so sorry for the other woman. Her heart 
ached for Daphne Willough. 

She went out of the bedroom and down the 
hall to the doorway that faced Bryan Powys 
where he played his sad minor chords. She 
motioned to him and went across to the small 
sitting-room where they would not be dis- 
turbed. 

He stood smiling down at her from the door- 
way. A very handsome man. A rather dan- 
gerous man. ‘You are going to let me walk 
home with you, aren’t you?” he said. 

She shook her head. She reached across the 
table and put the Rose of Sharon down before 
him. ‘There’s your pearl, Bryan Powys,” she 
told him. 

He did not pick it up. “Lose your nerve?” 
He was still smiling. He caught her hand 
across the table. ‘‘Why didn’t you say that 
you wanted it? I’d have given it to you. I do 
now. Mona, beautiful, it’s yours. I want to see 
it next your white throat BE 

Her voice was calm. ‘You think I took your 
pearl?” Ridiculous! And yet .. . 

Suddenly she was shaken with fury. Whata 
fool she was! Of course, he believed her a 
thief. It would never occur to any of them that 
anyone but the newcomer could have taken it. 
The play woman—the unknown quantity. 
Oh, she’d show this man! She flashed out of 
the room with a furious word to him not to 
move from where he was. 

In Mrs. Brent’s room Daphne Willough had 
picked up her Chinese shawl and was preparing 
toleave. Mona faced her with frightened eyes. 

“Mrs. Willough,” she panted. ‘I’m forced 
to ask you to come with me to Bryan Powys. 
No one else need ever know, but you must tell 
him the truth. You see, he—he thinks that I 
took it. He mustn’t believe that. On account 
of Phil——” 

Mrs. Willough’s eyes darted back and forth. 
Like a rat’s. Funny—like a cornered rat’s 
eyes. 

“Why—I think I don’t quite know what you 
are talking about,” she said. Her eyes were 
steady now. Her voice was cool as always— 
like driven bits of ice. Blue eyes and pale green 
ones held in a long silence. Mona’s hands went 
limp when she realized. She needed no words 
to know that Daphne Willough would never 
tell on herself. And she, Mona, hadn’t a shred 
of proof. She was in a trap. 

She went out of the door and down the hall- 
way. Bryan Powys saw her and came out of 
the small sitting-room and put her scarf about 
her drooping shoulders. There was a chorus of 
good-nights. ‘Such a pleasant evening.” 
“Jefiry has still some papers to go over before 
the Montora sails——” “So glad you found 
your precious pearl, Bryan.” A chorus of 
jumbled words. “I’m seeing Mrs. Dawan to 
her door.” That was Powys to Mrs. Brent. 

At Mona’s bungalow Bryan lighted a cigaret 
and sank down on the veranda lounge. They 
hadn’t spoken on the walk under the mango- 
trees. The girl stood before him. 

What are you going to do about this? I 


’ 


= t take the pearl.” Her voice held no life 
it. 


He pulled his slim length up from the chaise- 
ngue and came over to her. “Listen to me, 
beautiful,” he told her. “You aren’t a child— 
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The PREMIER For those who want the 
finest water heater, No. 2, 23-gallon capacity. 


for average homes, is priced f. o. b. 
GRUDUN AE 5 rs hoe ee $125 


® Auk a faucet, when you have a’ 


Crane water heater, and abundant 
hot water is waiting to flow. Open an- 
other somewhere ie in the house, and 
again you get instant hot water at full 
pressure. Thetemperatureof water from 
the first faucet is in no degree dimin- 
ished by the opening of the second. 
This is one of the many advantages 
of Crane automatic, insulated, storage, 
gas water heaters. No faucet can rob 
another of its share of hot water. From 
one faucet or many, the flow is always 


plentiful, constant, and at full available 
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pressure, up to the capacity of the tank. 


T. OFF. 


Once you install the Premier or Key- 
stone, there is nothing to do or watch, 
nothing you can forget. Every opera- 
tion of turning the gas on or off to keep 
thetankful always hot is fully automatic. 


There is a type and size for every house 
and household. See them at the near- 
est Crane Exhibit Rooms. Or ask your 
plumber. He has or can quickly get 
for you the Crane water heater you 
need, with its economical performance 
.backed by the 71-yearCrane reputation. 

















The KEYSTONE A good water heater at 
a moderate price. No. 2-20, 20-gallon capacity 
for average homes, priced f. o. b. $70) 


factory at . 


Write - a little 16-page book, illustrated, that 
is packed with facts about hot water and heaters 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Braaches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 


National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, 


Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 


Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 

CRANE-BENNETT, L1p., LONDON 
CIE CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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Saves Food Time 
and Labor 


VERY woman enjoys cook- 
ing if her efforts are re- 
warded with success. 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


A Gas Range equipped with the 
Lorain (RED WHEEL) Oven Heat 
Regulator insures perfect results 
with everything cooked in the oven. 


Yes, there are other devices which 
the makers claim are “just as good” 
as Lorain, but, remember, Lorain is 
the Original, the heat regulator used 
in more than 1700 schools to teach 
cookery—the only oven heat regu- 
lator made and unconditionally 
guaranteed by a stove manufacturer. 


Insist that the dealer sell you a 
Quick Meal, Reliable, Clark 
Jewel, Dangler, Direct Action or 
New Process Gas Range with the 
RED WHEEL. Accept no substitute. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1122 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, 4 
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you’ve faced the world. Therefore I can’t 
think it necessary to draw a blue-print for you.” 
He was laughing. ‘‘You did something tonight 
that put you, so to speak, under obligations to 
me. Oh, I know you thought better of it and 
gave the pearl back, but the fact remains that 
you took it.” 

Mona’s brain was a madhouse of whirling 
thoughts; her heart was beating madly; she felt 
as if she were in a hideous dream. 

“Why must you believe that I am the guilty 
one?” 

‘Who else?” Ah, that was it. Never could 
she make him or anyone else believe that 
Daphne Willough was the thief. She felt 
beaten. What was the use of fighting? She 
felt faint—the heat—no alternative . . . 

“Think me a rotter if you like, lovely lady. 
I’m not strong enough not to yield to this 
temptation to put on the clamps.” He tossed 
his cigaret away. “I’m crazy about you, Mona. 
And I’m lonely—tlonely as the very devil. 
Can’t you be just a little bit—kind——” 

She shrugged away from him. Oh, if her 
head would stop that devilish pounding! If 
she could just think straight. 

“TI could go to the commissioner about the 
pearl, Mona. He wasn’t so sure that it was in 
my pocket. I was trying to protect you. I 
caught his eye and he wasn’t convinced.” His 
voice was colder. ‘‘And if you’re so darned 
pure, Mona, that I can’t touch you, why did 
you try to steal what belonged to me?” 

He’d go to the commissioner. And she 
hadn’t a shred of proof that she was not the 
thief. And when the commissioner knew— 
Phil, why, Phil’s career would be finished. The 
word would spread about in an undercurrent 
of gossip. And then they would be shunted off 
to the fever spots, the last outposts of the 
Empire. The worst duty went to the un- 
desirables; Phillip would be done for because 
the world would think his wife a thief. And he 
wouldn’t know the reason, for how could she 
tell him that it was her fault? 

Crazy racing thoughts. Pounding head. 
The heat that seemed to press down on her 
temples. She couldn’t think quite clearly, but 
since she had got herself into this there seemed 
to be but one way out. 

“Please ga—— You mustn’t stay here——” 

“You will come to me, Mona?” He must 
have read her frightened eyes. ‘You'll keep 
your word, Mona? Come in half an hour.” 

She did not answer but he seemed satisfied. 
He went down the steps and away. 

Mona went into her room. If Phillip were 
only near how simple it would all be. But 
when he came it would be too late. She caught 
up the photograph that stood on her dresser. 
That dear smile, eyes that looked into the 
heart of you. What a trap she was in! But 
she was not going to Bryan Powys. 

Around and around her thoughts raced look- 
ing for a loophole, a tiny space for escape. 
From the harbor she heard the whistle of the 
Montora. She would be sailing soon. Sud- 
denly Mona’s breath caught. The Montora. 
It was a way. A terrible way, but the only one. 
She could slip quietly away. Leave word for 
Phillip that she was through. It would hurt him 
—oh, frightfully. She knew how much he cared. 
But later he would forget. And Bryan Powys. 
If he told about the pearl, Phil would no longer 
be responsible for her. She couldn’t drag him 
down any longer. 

With feverish fingers she snatched some of 
her clothes from their hooks in the wardrobe 
and jammed them into a bag. Her dressing- 
case was fitted and took none of her time. She 
slipped out of her evening dress and into a 
linen suit and pulled a small felt hat down over 
her eyes. Captain Donaldson was a good 
friend of hers; he would ask no questions and 
he would see that she had a place aboard. She 
had money enough to get her to Sydney. 

The last thing that she put in the bag was the 
picture of Phillip. It was all that she would 
have left; that and memories. The tears 
slipped along her cheeks. Bitter, blinding 
tears. She could scarcely see the picture and 
the tiny enameled union jack that was set at 


the top of the silver frame. Phil loved that 
flag and what it stood for; she was leaving him 
free to go far in the service of that flag. He was 
so proud to be an Englishman. 

' She was English, too. Her mother was 
Brave little mother. And dad. They’d faced 
things, as she was doing. They’d stood Up to 
life. They’d fought to the last. 

She put down the suitcase and stood quite 
motionless for a moment. She was on the 
veranda steps now. Only three lights were 
burning. The doctor at work in his laboratory, 
Bryan Powys’s bungalow up the hill beyond 
the Quetta Memorial. Daphne Willough’s 
light near the barracks. Mona’s red head was 
held higher, her eyes burned. Her parenis, 
They’d faced things. They’d stood up to life, 
They'd fought. And what was she, their 
daughter doing? Why, she was running away 
like a guilty thing that was afraid to show its 
face. Afraid. What was she afraid of? The 
threat of a coward? The insolence of a woman 
who had held her in awe of an ancient name? 
Why, what was Daphne Willough but an empty 
shell? A thief. A thing gone soft and rotten un- 
derneath so that only the brittle shell of pride 
remained to fool herself and an awe-stricken 
world. And the daughter of O’Shaun was 
afraid of that. What was a great name when 
the qualities that made it great had flown? 

She swept off the felt hat and her hair shook 
out like the halo of an avenging angel, as she 
went swiftly into the house again. A few mo- 
ments later she was running down the path to 
the dusty road. 


Daphne Willough had slipped into a negligée 
and lay in a lounging chair in the living-room. 
It was nearly twelve and Jeffry was still at the 
office. Her expression as she lay there was cool 
and passionless as always but there was a drawn 
look about her pale eyes. Mona watched her 
from the veranda. Daphne had not heard her 
on the steps. She came into the room. Mn. 
Willough saw her then and started to her feet. 

‘‘What—what are you doing here?” Evi- 
dently she was nervous. The icy sheath was 
not there. 

“T’ve come for you to go with me to Bryan 
Powys.”’ Mona held her voice quite steady. 
“You are going to tell him the truth. If you 
come at once you can be back before your hus- 
band returns. He need not know. You see, I 
am more lenient with you than you would be 
with me.” 

Daphne laughed. A forced sort of mirth. 

“T’ve told you once tonight, Mrs. Dawan, 
that you are quite mad. I—I don’t know what 
you are talking about.” 

“Get your wrap and come with me.” 

“No! No!” 

Mona held out her hand. ‘Do you see what 
I have here?” She saw Mrs. Willough’s eyes 
widen. ‘Yes, you’re quite right. I got it in 
Doctor Brent’s laboratory. It’s the dengue 
fever culture, I think. That or leprosy. That 
fever that twists your bones like the rack.” 
Green eyes stared into blue. “If I should 
break this test-tube——” 

“You wouldn’t daré—” 

“Wouldn’t I?” Mona leaned against the 
table and smiled. “I think I’d dare do any- 
thing. I'll never be afraid of anything or any- 
body again as long as I live. I think I havea 
new confidence in myself. And it all came 
when I realized that it was kindness and 
honesty that made a great lady—and that you 
weren’t one. Just a nasty snob living on 
laurels you’d never earned. And now you are 
coming with me.” 

And Daphne Willough pleaded and moaned 
in vain. She was deathly afraid of the sinister 
bit of glass. Sobbing, her pale head bowed, she 
finally went down the veranda steps and along 
the road ahead of a determined Mona. From 
the hospital on the point, Mona could see the 
doctor’s light where he worked in his labora- 
tory. She was glad that Mrs. Willough’s eyes 
were too dimmed with tears to notice. And 
thanked her lucky stars that she had remem- 
bered that Phillip kept his extra tooth-brush 
on the bathroom shelf in an old glass test-tube. 
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mocrrivEe AGITATION” 


A perfected principle in home cleaning science, sponsored 
by the world s oldest and largest maker of eleétric cleaners 


TION” 


LD—old as housekeeping 

itself; yet new—new as 
tomorrow morning: this is “‘Posi- 
tive Agitation” as embodied in 
the sensational new Hoover. 


It is beating —the first essential 
of thorough rug-cleaning — of a 
sort hitherto unknown, rendered 
exact and positive by mechani- 
cal means. 


This new Hoover floats the car- 
pet or rug on a cushion of air, 
and then, in soft, swiftly re- 
peated taps of instant pressure, 
vibrates it like a pennant in a 
breeze. 


Nothing has ever resembled it. 
It is new, startling, revolution- 
ary! It far surpasses even the 


7H E HO: 0: V-EOR 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 


The HOOVER 


It BEATS..- as it Sweeps 


€.:\0 MP ANF. 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


standard-design Hoover in these 
particulars: 


] For the first time, it makes 
possible “Positive Agitation” 
of floor coverings. 


2 By actual test, in the ordinary 


cleaning time, it beats out and 
sweeps up from carpetings an 
average of 131% more dirt. 


3 Itisaneven greater rug-saver; 
the oftener a carpet is cleaned 
with a Hoover the longer that 
carpet will wear. 


4 It is virtually service-proof; 
every part, including the new 
motor, requiring no oiling. 


5 It increases the efficiency of 
its remarkable dusting tools 


N QR. To 





as it Cleans 










to know the 


difference between 
The HOOVER 


and a vacuum 
cleaner 







because of its 50% stronger 
suction. 

6 Its exclusive dust- and germ- 
proof bag is now washable. 
Its form and finish are of start- 
ling beauty; and every new 
feature insures greater oper- 
ating ease. 


You owe it to yourself to see 
and understand this new Hoo- 
ver, now being exhibited by 
Authorized Hoover Dealers. 
It is still only $6.25 down, with 
the balance in easy monthly 
payments. 


It represents the greatest single 
contribution to efficient home- 
keeping made in many years. 
You'll know why when you see 
it in action. 


CANTON. OHIO 
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Auto- 
ntoxication 


~selfpoisoning takes 
om nearly everyone 
some part of health~ 
some part of vitality 


UTO-INTOXICATION is a direct result 

A of the nervous, but physically inactive 

lives so many of us lead—lives crowded 

with things to do—but short on outdoor 
work— short on fest. 


We ride in motors—we rarely walk. We 
over-eat, we under-exercise. All too often, 
food remains within us for more than 
twenty-four hours, fermenting, setting up the 
poisons which produce Auto - Intoxication. 


And then the troubles start. Bad as these 

oisons are in bringing on lassitude, sudden 
ete and intestinal derangements, they have 
perhaps even a worse effect upon the central 
nervous system! For while they dull the 
wits, they sharpen the nerves. ey make 
men and women nervous and irritable. 


* * * * 


Few of us are free from Auto-Intoxication. 
For few of us live normally, few of us have 
hard outdoor work to do, few of us keep our 
bodies free from the poisons of waste. 


Sal Hepatica prevents and relieves Auto- 
Intoxication because it promptly corrects 
“stoppage” and sweeps away the poisons 
from the intestines. 


Sal Hepatica is a palatable effervescent sal- 
ine. By the mechanical action of water plus 
the eliminant effects of several salts in solution, 
it induces prompt peristalsis. It is of great 
help, not alone in Auto-Intoxication itself, 
but in many other conditions where the first 
step is to cleanse the system safely of those 
bodily poisons which are at the root of so 
many of our troubles. It’s a good rule to 
have a bottle in the house. 






Made by 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., N.Y. 


Sal BG 
Hepatica 
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A Love Story (Continued from page 33) 


that God Almighty was leading her round the 
Horn to Jason Lee. 

They reached Honolulu early in January. 
Here they left the Hamilton and were enter- 
tained by the resident missionaries while they 
waited for a vessel to take them to the mouth 
of the Columbia. The woman with whom Anna 
Maria visited was most sympathetic, for, ten 
years before, she too had come round the Horn 
to marry a man who did not know of her 
coming. But. Jason Lee did know of Anna 
Maria’s coming. 

Life at the mission, his diary tells us, was 
interesting but difficult. He and his fellows 
had worked unbelievably hard, and had 
wrought amazing results in their two years on 
the Willamette. The huge log mission house 
was stored with the fruits of the new plowed 
prairies, the Indian school was flourishing. 
But there was lack of comfort in the celibate 
household. More and more as the months on 
the Willamette accumulated into years, Jason 
wished that he had a wife. And yet, when in 
the fall of 1836 he received a letter from the 
Methodist Missionary Society in New York 
via the Hudson’s Bay Company bateaux 
express from Montreal saying that in the rein- 
forcement he had asked for, were three 
spinsters, of whom one, named Anna Maria 
Pitman, hoped to marry him, Jason walked the 
floor in anger and chagrin. 

Jason Lee was no untried stripling. He was 
thirty-four years of age, a New Englander with 
stern ideals of the dignity and obligations be- 
longing to marriage. As a youth, he says in his 
diary, he had thought much about possible 
marriage and had observed much in the mar- 
riages of his friends and relatives. And he had 
concluded that unless he could find a wife with 
whom he could have complete mental and 
spiritual companionship, he would have none. 
Somewhere, he knew, there must be a woman, 
gentle yet strong, wise yet modest, able to 
think, able to do, who would love him as he 
would love her. He could not ask such a 
woman to share his hard pioneer existence. 
But when his work in Oregon was finished, he 
would return East and search until he found 
this lady of his dreams. 

He would not endure this high-handed pro- 
ceeding on the part of the society! Granted 
that they controlled, for the present, his 
mental destiny, they did not and could not con- 
trol his heart. Let Daniel and Cyrus, his 
assistants, secretly rejoice that these spinsters 
were arriving—he, Jason, would never marry 
Anna Maria Pitman! 

He remembered her vividly, for he had met 
her in New York where she had attempted to 
amuse the company by reciting poetry of her 
own composition. A blue-stocking! Nor had 
he been favorably impressed by her personal 
appearance—a tall, thin woman in her late 
twenties, with a delicate face, dark, melancholy 
eyes, a drooping, too sensitive mouth, long 
dark curls hanging sentimentally over her 
shoulders. No, no! That was not the type for 
Jason or for Oregon either! 

Daniel was inclined to think Jason would be 
too cruel should he refuse to marry the lady 
after the perilous journey round Cape Horn. 

“But,” declared Jason, in answer to his 
protests, ‘‘should a lady travel the world twice 
to become my wife, I would not marry her 
unless on acquaintance both agreed our mar- 
riage would be for our mutual happiness and 
the glory of God.” 

But protest as he might, nothing could 
change the fact that Anna Maria was on the 
high seas, and that her advent was as certain 
as was the spring flooding of the Willamette. 

The long winter drew to a close and on a 
lovely day in May, 1837, an Indian courier 
brought word to the mission that the brig 
Diana from Honolulu, bearing the reinforce- 
ment, was anchored in the Columbia, off Fort 
Vancouver. It was Jason’s duty to meet the 
newcomers and conduct them to the mission. 
He started off reluctantly by canoe, up the 


Willamette to the Columbia. Three days 
later he reached the Fort, where Doctor 
McLoughlin, head of the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany in Oregon, was entertaining the new. 
comers. The mighty Scotchman introduced 
Jason. Notat all the Jason of broadcloth that 
Anna Maria had seen in New York. This Jason 
was in trapper’s outfit—a red flannel shirt 
worn smock-wise over buckskin breeches, these 
in turn tucked into moccasin boots, the shirt 
belted by a broad leather strap from which 
hung hunting-knife and powder-horn. He 
bowed to Anna Maria last, Anna Maria jn 
brown merino—a bow and a look so austere 
so frigidly formal that Doctor McLoughlin 
whispered in an aside to him: 

“It’s not mannerly, by Jove, to turn sucha 
hostile eye on any member of the fair sex as you 
turned on Miss Pitman!” 

They started for the mission the next day 
at dawn, in canoes. Dawn on the Columbia! 
A rush of wind and waves along the shore and 
a burst of coior that seemed a part of the wind, 
engulfing the world in burnt orange and scarlet 
and turning Mount Hood to a torch of glory, 
Unaccountably Jason found himself in the 
canoe with Anna Maria with only two Indian 
paddlers to protect him. He was aghast. He 
wondered at her immodesty. He resented the 
brazen pursuit of him. It was not fair. It 
unsexed her. Anna Maria, in dignified silence, 
sat and watched the landscape. 

And such a landscape! Worthy of a hundred 
sonnets, was it not, dear Anna Maria? Nothing 
in her experience could have prepared her for 
the beauty of the lower Willamette. A mighty 
sweep of watered plains and confining ranges, 
softened by an extraordinary felicity of color 
that concealed the ribs of prehistoric chaos. 
Nor was opalescent color all, for as the canoe 
swept onward there lifted from the ranges five 
isolated, snow-capped peaks. Silently, in- 
vincibly they marched upon the stage as if all 
the unprecedented beauty of the valley had 
been prepared only that there might be suitable 
setting for these lovely, imperturbable watchers 
of the Western world. 

What a background for courtship! But only 
for great courtship. Small souls must shrivel 
before such majesty. What had he set his 
mind on—Jason? Did his dream woman’s 
beauty make Anna Maria more sallow, more 
melancholy’ than even his memory had held 
her? Yet the old daguerreotype that remains 
of her is really lovely. 

Poor Jason! He was developing into a 
brilliant statesman. He was one of the greatest 
of our pioneers, and yet he didn’t know the 
basic lesson of love—that the love of one’s 
dreams never is realized. Nor did he know that 
reality may be infinitely sweeter, infinitely 
nobler than the highest dream—if only one can 
cease dreaming! But Jason was not yet ready 
to see the immutable purpose of God in all this. 
He was glad when they joined the others in the 
camp near the present site of Portland. 

Two days later they reached the mission. It 
was the season of wild strawberries, and Cyrus 
Shepherd, cook for the bachelor household, had 
provided a mountain of them against the com- 
ing of the guests. 

There was a great deal of sickness among the 
mission Indians. There was uneasiness among 
the Umpquas to the southward. Anna Maria’s 
interest in the Indian problem was immediate 
and intelligent. None of the others showed it. 
Jason could not refuse to answer her questions 
and as the days passed he found himself giving 
her regular instruction in Indian lore. When, 
however, she offered in return to read to him her 
sonnets to Cape Horn and to Mount Hood, he 
refused, telling her that “writing poetry should 
be a gentleman’s, not a lady’s avocation!” 

Propinquity counts in sex attraction. But 
there was more than her mere presence that 
wore down Jason’s aversion. He observed, his 
diary says, that Anna Maria was possessed of @ 
quiet courage which a man might be proud to 
possess. He observed that the other women 
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other rings were judged. 


hd The same ideals—the 


xe same art, have now cre- 
ated the newest, finest of 


N days gone by, the ba @ 


glorious yesterdays : 
of which they love be 


to tell—mother, grand- , aq the 
mother, even great - grand- of wae twelve ™ ee wedding rings ... The new 
mother began her married life forty Juliet. Perfect in design. Exqui- 
with this same beautiful ring—a BOWDEN. site in delicate tracery hand-carved on gold 


or platinum. The smartest, most 
chic of wedding rings; yet of en- 
during old-world beautythatonly 
fine hand-made things can have. 


Then it had not the lovely, 
classical design of today—but 
then, as now, it was of finest qual- 


ity—the wedding ring by which all 


BOWDEN WEDDING RINGS 
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SATISFACTION 
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An efficiency man said to me once, “Only 
when a method is right, can you chart it.” 

Three million men know that a Mennen 
Shave is right, chart or no chart. 

Mennen’s gives the same amazing results 
with any kind of water, hot or cold, hard or 
soft. A small amount of cream will hold such 
an enormous amount of 
water, that it’s econom- 
ical. 

Dermutation—the sci- 
entific way to master a 
beard, softens it so that it 
yields to the razor with- 
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Then the tingling, pep- SHAVING 
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And finally, a velvety 
film of Talcum for Men 
that is antiseptic, protect- 
ing to sensitive skin and 
doesn’t show because it 
is skin color. 

All this co-ordinated 
shaving efficiency con- 
centrated in just a few 
minutes of absolutely sat- 
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eration. 

Try the Complete Men- 
nen Shave. 
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depended on her judgment, looked to her for 
leadership. If he by sheer intellectual super- 
iority dominated the men of the mission, Anna 
Maria by the same quality ruled the women. 
He began, reluctantly, to admire her brain. . 

On a day of late June, Anna Maria went 
with Jason on a parochial call to the sick camp 
of the Umpquas twenty miles up the Will- 
amette. They made the trip in good time, on 
horses, but the Umpquas were hostile and 
would not permit them to enter the camp. 
While Jason was arguing with them, an Indian 
took a pot-shot at him. Anna Maria, with out- 
stretched arms, threw herself before Jason, and 
the arrow, passing through her brown merino 
sleeve, was deflected into a neighboring bush. 

Jason turned on her sternly. She had no 
right to risk her life thus, he said. Anna Maria 
shrugged her shoulders. His life, she returned 
as she pinned up the rent in her sleeve, was 
more valuable than hers. But there was no 
chance for further debate, for the camp was in 
an uproar. Their horses disappeared and 
Jason, seizing Anna Maria by the hand, rushed 
with her into the woods. There was only a 
short pursuit, but they had to walk home. 

All that long summer day, Anna Maria fol- 
lowed Jason through forest and over plain. 
She must have suffered—her kid boots split, 
her brown veil shredded on a thousand twigs, 
her long riding-skirt a torment. But she 
uttered neither protest nor complaint. 

The wilderness held menace in every shadow. 
Jason dared not pause till they reached the 
Willamette at dusk. There he bade her rest, 
and waited for her sigh of weariness. But as 
her trembling knees caved under her, Anna 
Maria only remarked that she had been com- 
posing an ode to the Umpquas! 

Jason said nothing for a moment. 

That must have been a marvelous pause. 
The salmon leaping against the river current, 
the swans calling from the reeds, the young 
seals barking from the,rocks . . . 

What better did Jason think life could give 
to any man? Surely the measure was heaped 
up and running over. 

The intrepid spirit in the tattered riding- 
habit, the dim and gracious beauty of the snow- 
capped peaks, the sound of woodland creatures 
—what more could Jason desire? 

He asked her then to marry him. And Anna 
Maria listened gravely to his plea and—asked 
him for time to think it over! 

Jason suddenly did not wish to give her time. 
He pointed out to her how great was their com- 
munity of soul, how strong was their in- 
tellectual likeness, how identical their interests, 

Anna Maria said she'd give him her answer in 
the morning. 

Jason felt a little confused by her reluctance, 
but he was wise enough not to urge her too 
strongly and they completed the journey in 
weariness and silence. 

But the next morning, when he woke at 
dawn, Jason found on his pillow a letter which, 
he discovered, contained a poem from Anna 
Maria accepting his offer of marriage. 

Daniel Lee performed the wedding ceremony 
for them. It was the first Anglo-Saxon wed- 
ding on the Pacific Coast. There was no 
church. Their place of worship was the grove 
of firs and larches near the mission. 

It was a year later that a red-coated courier 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company dashed over 
the Oregon trail in pursuit of Jason Lee, who 
had started for the States to raise funds for the 
missions. The courier bore a black-sealed letter 
telling of the death of Anna Maria and the baby 
boy. He overtook Jason shortly after the 
latter in a camp on the Platte had finished 
writing into his diary the story of his courtship, 
his marriage and his profound happiness. 

Thus ended Anna Maria’s pursuit of Jason. 


The story, when after many months I had 
gathered it together, moved me deeply. For 
days it haunted me, its beauty, its virility— 
how I would have liked to have known her, 
Anna Maria! What force, what vision had 
she possessed to carry her, undesired, unasked, 
half around the world to her fate! What 


woman of my acquaintance would have such 
force, such vision? = 

It was here that a wholly personal angle of 
the story took possession of me. 

Jimmy’s father and mother had said that 
girls never before had pursued the boys.as they 
were pursuing them now! The things they had 
said had helped to startle and bewilder me 
about my little girl. . 

We had hurried our small daughter out of 
New York to save her from—from wha 
Exactly what did we fear? That she be. 
pursue Ozzy half-way round the world and 
there gallantly and gaily marry him? Teg 
years from now, I answered myself, I wouid not 
mind her doing so atall. Of course, if she did, 
everyone would be horrified by the predatory 
aspect of the performance and say that the 
modern girl——__I brought myself up abruptly 
and chuckled aloud. The modern girl im. 
modest? Dear Anna Maria, did you, up in 
Heaven with your babe in your arms, smile as 
you heard us rage; did you wonder at my 
panic? 

For now I knew! Having rounded the Hom 
in the Hamilton, having portaged the falls of 
the Willamette following Jason’s broad, dis- 
approving back, having crouched over the 
little fire of buffalo-chips on the Platte while 
Jason in humbleness and joy wrote out his 
heart, I-knew that what Anna Maria did be. 
longs to every generation and that she only 
obeyed an impulse deep as the God within us, 

Why then did I rush my little daughter 
away? What gave her father and me the sense 
of fighting prairie fire? We thought, we had 
said, that we feared this modern sex pes 
ment—this something alien, expressed by 
sex hunger displayed so brazenly by the modem 
girl. Sex hunger—old as the Almighty; the dis- 
play of it—old as sex! What twaddle we all 
had thought and talked! There is no modern 
sex development. 

What I feared and still fear for my child is too 
early knowledge of the physical manifestations 
of what is so commonly and so erroneous 
called love—knowledge that will taint for 
time for her the noblest of all human experi- 
ences; knowledge that no children under ‘six- 
teen can assimilate and that acquired before 
that age, causes a spiritual self-poisoning which 
blunts forever their capacity for experiencing 
the exquisite nuances of that one gréat passion 
which is their birthright. 

Thanks to the movies, to the mothers who 
mistakenly force what they call sex truths on 
immature minds, to half-baked handling of 
Freud by so-called psychologists, young chil- 
dren today are suffering from sex indiges- 
tion. And for that the only cure is time anda 
new generation. 

Thanks to Anna Maria I have discerned now 
that my daughter, running relentlessly after 
Ozzy, is no more immodest than I was or m 
mother or my grandmother or yours. | We 
had our methods and manners of pursuit. She 
is not so fortunate as I was, though, in her 
choice of her parents’ generation. For our 
generation, somehow, has foozled its approach 
to life, lamentably and inexcusably, as wit- 
ness the spiritual and sex handicaps under 
which our children struggle. 

One learns so slowly. Such little knowledge 
as I have has come at such cost of pain and 
long, long years! The truths that Anna Mana 
knew gladly and gaily by instinct, Jason and I 
had to learn against our wills. 

Anna Maria knew that God Almighty was 
leading her round the Horn to Jason. She 
could only wonder at Jason that he could be 
blind to the holy predestination of their mar- 
riage. Anna Maria knew that sex love at its 
noblest is the desire of God made manifest— 
His desire that as the ages roll, sufficient great 
souls be born to the earth to carry forward the 
ruck of poor, stupid, bestial humanity; to 
raise the final human average. She never was 
beset and hurt and hindered by too early @ 
too brutal half-knowledge as is the modem 
child. She was flawless to receive the divine 
impulse. Happy Anna Maria, for even her 
tragedy was divine! 
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UU NK NOWN 8B EA oTT : 


She may be from your own home town 


In this, the land of lovely faces, 
there is beauty in every town and 
hamlet — beauty rare and exqui- 
site— beauty unrevealed by fame. 


The duty of TRE-JUR is to make 
loveliness more lovely. In Amer- 
ica, it has become the choice of the 
admired. 


Take, for instance, TRE-JUR Com- 
pacts:—In gun-metal, gold or 
silver-finish, there’s an exquisite 
case for everyneed—with powder 
or rouge—single or double. 


Each is a gem of ingenuity—each 


Thinest $1 
le $1.50 


supreme in the quality and purity 
of its ingredients. If you would 
know the compact at its best— 
know TRE-JUR. And TRE-JUR 
Face Powder—as delightfully fine 
and perfect a powder as money 
can buy—is priced at but 50c. 


Your own shade of powder and rouge can be 
had at toilet counters everywhere, or by mail 
from us. Compact refills are always available. 


HOUSE ATER UR. Inc. jo. pom se.. N.Y. 
ue La Lande—. 


TREJUI 


FACE POWDERS AND COMP. 
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Your contentment and 
satisfaction while tour- 
ing will be safeguarded 
and insured if youinstall 
a full set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs 
before you start—if you 
have not changed your 
plugs within the last 
year. More than two- 
thirds of the motorists 
the world over use 
Champions, 


cA new set of dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs every 10,000 miles will 
restore power, speed and acceleration 
and actually save their cost many 
times over in less oil and gas 


Champion X— 
exclusively for 
Fords— packed 
in the Red Box 





Champion—= 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 


Reite 
CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 
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My Trail Upward (continued jrom page 73) 


Laramie bartender’s advice, and on the 
strength of that and the smattering of the 
“three R’s’” I had learned at a mission, I 
began forthwith to read everything I could 
get my hands on. I bought a dictionary 
to help me translate the English tongue. I 
never passed a word in my reading without 
finding out its full meaning, with its principal 
synonyms and antonyms. By the fall of 1909 
I had prepared myself for entrance to the 
Carlisle Indian School. 

Though I had a tremendous will to learn, my 
brain was as tough as raw buffalo meat when 
I arrived at this famous old institution. I 
could not make the first-year class, but the in- 
structors, evidently sensing that I was a willing 
student, shoved me into the class anyway, and 
sat up nights teaching me on the side. Miss 
Adelaide B. Reichel taught me English at night, 
and Major Rudy would sit up until one o’clock 
in the morning trying to drum into my thick 
skull the intricacies of algebra. I was almost a 
hopeless case, but I had one faculty which 
saved me, and that was my thoroughness for 
learning every detail on a thing, and once 
learning it, never forgetting. Years later when 
I was attending a white school—St. John’s 
Military School, Manlius, New York—I sat 
up at nights and worked the geometry and 
trigonometry problems for nearly eyery other 
student in my section of Hadley Hall—because 
I had learned every rule as I went and they 
had not. 

I skipped the junior class at Carlisle and 
graduated in 1912 as the honor graduate and 
valedictorian—with a senior year’s average of 
92% points. Having gone into athletics at 
Carlisle, to offset the indoor life and the mental 
strain of learning, I now found that it was 
possible to go on to higher schools on my ath- 
letic ability. I attended Conway Hall, 
Dickinson College, a year, and then received a 
scholarship to St. John’s Military School, 
at Manlius, where I took postgraduate work 
and graduated in 1915 with a silver medal for 
class and athletic honors. 

Here it was that I learned one of the most 
important things that have to do with white 
man’s society—the art of conversation. It 
came about in a peculiar manner. 

During my first year at St. John’s one of the 
boys who was friendly to me said: “Long 
Lance, why are you always so silent? Why 
don’t you talk more? You know, the cadets 
like you but they can’t understand why you 
are so backward about talking.” 

Of course it had never occurred to me before 
to “‘make” conversation. Among themselves, 
Indians speak seldom and then only when they 
have something important to say. They never 
talk just to be talking. And now I saw for the 
first time that there was a different custom 
among white men. 

I started at once to change all this in my own 
make-up. I began to make talk consciously— 
little talk about little things. Now—ten years 
later—it comes natural for me to converse, but 
I had to learn how to do it just as I had to 
learn how to read English or tie a white man’s 
tie. 

There was another important thing that I 
learned at St. John’s. General William Ver- 
beck had a lot to do with that—just as he had 
a great deal to do with instilling into me the 
polish and graces of modern civilization. 

Since the day back in Wyoming when I had 
lost my temper and popped poor old Curly on 
the head, I had had two dangefous fights, both 
before I entered school. In one of them a 
friend had knocked me senseless with a six- 
shooter to prevent me from driving a knife into 
a fellow being on whose chest I sat. Two 
weeks later a six-shooter leveled at this same 
fellow being was knocked out of my hand just 
as I was pulling the trigger. It is only neces- 
sary to say that a feud existed between us, and 
he had sworn to get me. 

At St. John’s this old temper, which I 
thought I had conquered, popped up again one 


day, and I struck a fellow cadet. I was court. 
martialed and reduced to the ranks; and 
General Verbeck had me into his private 
office for a talk. ; 

He pointed out to me that my uncontrolled 
temper was the only thing that would hold me 
back in life, and warned me that if I should 
ever let it get the better of me at West Point 
I would be expelled in disgrace. I was under 
appointment to West Point by President 
Wilson, but on the following March I pu 
“flunked” the entrance examinations at Fort 
Slocum, and decided that the best place for a 
chap who could not keep from disgracing him- 
self and his friends was fighting under the colors 
of an army that was upholding a world cause, 
So back west and north I came. Three weeks 
after I had ‘“‘coughed”’ and said “‘Ah-h” for the 
medical officer, I was on my way to France on 
the Olympic, as ‘Sergeant B. C. Long Lance, 
C Company, o7th Battalion, Canadian 
Expeditionary Force.” 

What General Verbeck did not teach me 
about holding my temper the war did. After 
seeing men gutted and lacerated day in and day 
out intermittently for nearly three years, the 
vengeful ego in me disappeared. It has been 
supplanted by a desire to fight only for things 
big enough to be a principle of protection to 
others. 

With the war over, eventually I was sent 
home and demobilized as a captain. And then 
I had to begin all over again. At twenty-five I 
had — the white man’s customs, com- 
forts and ways of thinking—and yet I had no 
way to earn a living commensurate with these 
newly acquired tastes. 

Some friend suggested I go to Los Angeles, 
where two professions might open for me— 
moving picture acting or professional boxing. 
In France I had been Canadian light-heavy- 
weight champion and I had been told that I 
could go to the very top of the heap if I con- 
tinued fighting. 

Almost immediately after I landed in 
California I was offered $500 to fight—and the 
heavy barred doors into the movies were open- 
ing to me. 

And, strangely enough, just then two more 
opportunities presented themselves: one a two- 
year army scholarship to study journalism in 
Canadian universities; and the other a re- 
porter’s job on the Calgary Herald. 

That night I wired the Herald to hold that 
thirty-dollar-a-week job. 

That was six years ago—and never for a day 
have I regretted my choice. Had I taken a 
different road I might have been light-heavy 
champion of the world—Jack Dempsey told me 
he would make me that in six months—and I 
might have been a movie star. And if I had 
accepted that university scholarship I might be 
working today on the Calgary Herald at thirty 
dollars a week. 

As it is I am pretty much of a free man. I 
travel about a bit, lecture a bit, write a bit— 
and when summer comes I’m up in the Rockies. 
My play-work at Banff is better than being all 
the movie stars and prize-fight champions in 
the world. 

Two or three times a year I go back to my 
Indian reservation, where I spent my boy’ 
and where my people still live. I was proud 
when they elected me a Chief. I had won my 
spurs fighting side by side with the white men— 
and my tribe had recognized this. 


I’m proud to be as much like a white man as” 


I am—but I’m proud, too, of every drop 
Indian blood that runs through my veins. - 

I’m proud of my Indian heritage—and I’m 
proud, too, of the land and people of my 
adoption. : 

I have reached no dizzy heights of material 
success, but I have succeeded in pulling my- 
self up by my boot straps from a primitive 
and backward life into this great new world of 
white civilization. ; 

Anyone with determination and will can 
as much. 
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Private Secretaries to FAMOUS MEN 


. “For years my Royal 
has been almost a con- 
stant companion during 
my daylight hours. It has 
alwaysproved itself equal 
to every emergency — 
never quitting under the 


severest tests.” 


Secretary to James H. Rand, Jr. 


President Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc., 
Tonawanda, N. Y., controlling 
Library Bureau, Index Visible, Globe- 
Wernicke, Safe-Cabinet, American 
Kardex Company, Rand Company, 
Inc., world’s largest office appliance 
manufacturers. 
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SHAVING edge, to be 
perfect, must be hollow 
ground; and a blade, to be 
hollow ground, must be 
heavier. You can see that 
the Ever-Ready Blade (A) 
is staunchin cross-section, 
‘that it is reinforced witha 
metal backbone, and that 
it provides ample steel for 
hollow grinding to a su- 
per-keen and durableedge. 

Contrast its sturdy cross- 
section, shown above, with 
that of an ordinary “wafer” 
blade! (B) 

Ever-Ready blades give per- 
fect shaves, and retain their 
keenness longer, because of the 
modern principles on which 
they are built. Buy an Ever- 
Ready Razor and a package of 
these remarkable blades—and 
see what real pleasure they 
give you! 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades 
are sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Secret of Happiness (continued from page 43) 


they. came, and the little party was quite 
successful. It was nothing new to me to feel 
detached and far away, to talk and act through 
a sense of unreality;. I had been doing that 
for years. After my friends had gone I put 
the apartment in order, bathed and dressed as 
usual for dinner. There was a bottle of chloro- 
form in the bathroom. No doubt I had gained 
my vague ideas of methods of suicide from 
some forgotten novel. If there had been gas 
at hand, I might have turned it on. But there 
wasn’t, and chloroform seemed quite satis- 
factory to me; simple, convenient, and not 
messy. 

No one can be more alive to the ludicrous 
aspects of that scene than I am now. 

I was quite serious. I lay down comfortably 
on the couch in the living-room, emptied the 
chloroform onto a handkerchief and buried my 
face in it. I would not have to live any more, 
I thought, and felt very peaceful. 

Immediately I was aware of a terrific strug- 
gle. It seemed to me that every separate cell 


| of my body was vigorously alive, and fighting 


for life. But I had undertaken to die, and now 
was determined to do it. I pressed my face 
against the handkerchief and breathed deeply. 
To the ultimate instant I drew in the fumes 
with all my strength, and at the very last 
thought triumphantly, ‘My body wants to 
live, but I am stronger; I have killed it.” 

I woke with a very bad headache. I thought, 
amazed, “I am alive.” My head ached so 
badly that it took my whole attention for a 
time. Then quite suddenly I saw that the 
whole thing had been absurd. Ridiculous. 
How could I have been so serious? How could 
anyone take herself, life, the immense and 
careless universe, with such desperate serious- 
ness? I felt ‘like a fool. But I was more 
struck by the fact—never fully realized until 
then—that I was alive. 

I looked about me, and saw strangeness 
everywhere. It was as though I had never 
before seen the most commonplace thing. 
Why, I had not even been fully acquainted with 
the properties of chloroform, the contents of 
one bottle in my bathroom cabinet. I didn’t, 
really, know anything about this world. A 
chair—scores of questions about a chair rushed 
into my mind, questions whose answers I 
didn’t know. Just to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the objects in that one room 
would fill more than one lifetime with interest. 
Here I was, a stranger in a world filled with 
things to ask questions about. 

It is difficult to put quite clearly the changed 
attitude that began in me then. It was not a 
sudden change; some years went by before I 
fully realized it myself. The old unhappiness 
would come back, but I was no longer serious 
about it. I said, “Of course, no one is happy 
in this world, no one gets anything perma- 
nently satisfying, and all of us die. But what 
does that matter?” Saying “What does it 
matter?” often enough will kill any unhappi- 
ness eventually. 

This method, of course, also kills all the 
bright fancies usually called “illusions,” for 
one has illusions only when something matters 
a great deal. Illusions are projections of our 
passionate desire to believe that the world is 
what we want it to be. We believe, for 
example, that there is good in everyone be- 
cause we desperately want to believe it. We 
believe that happiness is just around the corner 
and that we will have it—“if’”—because we 
desperately want to be happy. When those 
illusions are smashed now and then by some 
stubborn fact, we suffer. And we hasten to set 
up other illusions, usually. But if you don’t 
care whether there is good in everyone or not, 
if you cease to care even about being happy, 
then you can begin to find out what the world 
really is. 

It was some time before I realized that I 
was happy. I had been happy a long time 
before I recognized that.to be happy it is 
necessary. only to be alive, and not to expect 


happiness from anything else. Human beings 
lose their way to happiness because they look 
for it where it is not. So long as one thinks of 
happiness with an “if,” one does not reach it, 
Happiness is not in possessions, nor in lack of 
them; it is not in love or friends or travel; 
it is not in satisfied vanities or realized am- 
bitions. Material things are not particularly 
satisfying when one has them, and they are 
most annoying when one does not have them. 
Love is an experience always desirable, but it 
is not happiness. Friends are good to have, 
and very rare. But try to build your happi- 
ness on friends, and we shall hear you wailing 
aloud of sad disappointments and betrayals. 
Satisfied vanities give a great glow to the 
spirit, but the vanity will next day be weeping 
for more of the same. And when we realize 
our ambitions, we always wonder why we took 
all that trouble for an end so commonplace. 

But, far down under all these varieties of 
experience, there is a very simple something 
that is life itself. And if one neither seeks nor 
expects happiness anywhere else, it is there. 
Just to be alive, if nothing else matters to you, 
is to be happy. 

When death is near enough, most persons 
will perceive the truth of what I have said. 
Lay a knife to the throat of the unhappiest 
wretch, and he will know what I mean. ‘What! 
You wish to live? You, with your unfaithful 
friends, your unhappy home, your pressing 
creditors?” Indeed you do. With that bright 
knife-edge against your startled windpipe, 
nothing else matters. All you want, at that 
moment, is to live. And you want it des- 
perately. For five minutes after your escape 
you will be profoundly thankful, you will 
realize that nothing else matters but the bare 
life you have been spared. 

I cannot advise all unhappy persons to try 
suicide. Some of them might succeed—which 
is the last thing they really wish to do. For 
one sees them every day, in their multitudes, 
warily escaping automobiles and hastening to 
doctors to save the lives which they will say 
are worthless to them. They will say they 
wish to live because of their hope of that 
happiness which has, until now, eluded them, 
But as long as they look for happiness any- 
where save in the bare fact of their being alive, 
it will elude them. And one day, dying, as 
they must, they will for one brief instant 
glimpse the happiness of living, the happiness 
they have had for so many years and have 
never let themselves enjoy. 

Every morning I awake in a most interesting 
world. I shall die before I have had time 
to explore even a little bit of it. Every mo- 
ment that I have is precious to me. Given 
only one moment in this world, how precious 
it is! And one never has more than one 
moment at a time. Having been dead once— 
though so ludicrously—I found that every- 
thing I saw struck upon my mind and senses 
as something new, strange and infinitely in- 
teresting. That sense of freshness, of novelty, 
has increased and still increases. 

It is now fifteen years since I began to enjoy 
living, and I enjoy it more every day. I have 
sometimes had a great deal of money, and 
sometimes none at all; I have had friends, and’ 
lost them; I have many times dined at Foyot’s, 
and I have starved on mountains and in 
deserts; I have been ill and most acutely un- 
comfortable in caravanserais on the Euphrates; 
I have been well and comfortable for months 
surrounded by human beings who were 
stupidest, least interesting of humankind; and 
all the time I have been happy. I am al 
ways keenly aware that every experience, of 
every kind, is a part of living, and I have an 
appetite for living that grows by what it feeds 
upon. I’m sorry that I shall die some day, 
but it doesn’t really matter now; for now. 
am alive. I like being alive. I like it 
every minute. Just as long as I’m alive, 
anything that may happen to human 
may happen to me, and I shall still be happy. 
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They simply 
don’t 


tell you 
What was she to do? 


As an intelligent girl she 
knew—not by intuition, 
but by actual observation 
—that something stood be- 
tween her and the men she 
wanted most to attract. 


Some of her friends, she 
felt, knew what the trouble 
was. Yet nobody seemed 
ready to tell her. 





She would have given 
almost anything to have 
someone tell her the truth 
frankly. 

* * * 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
you on the safe and polite 
side. Moreover, in using 
Listerine to combat hali- 
tosis, you are quite sure to 
avoid sore throat and those 
more serious illnesses that 
start with throat infections. 


Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
oldone. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 








This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four sizes: 
14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce and 
1% ounce. Buy the large size for 
economy.—Lambert Pharmacal 


Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 











A CHALLENGE 
i We'll make a little wager with you 
that if you try one tube of Listerine 
Tooth Paste, you’ll come back for 
more. 
LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 
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Established 1832 
Philadelphia 


DIAMOND 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS 
JEWELED WEDDING RINGS 
Selection can be made by those who reside at a 


distance with every assurance of complete satis- 
faction, 

The reputation of this Establishment for probity 
for the past almost one hundred years is a guarantee 
—correspondence invited. 

The Diamond Book—mailed upon request—illus- 
trating and pricing Engagement and Wedding 
Rings and other Jewels, 

Bailey Text and Colonial Script. 
Two distinctive Engravings 
most fashionable as 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Samples mailed, 















TOM DERING 


Solos 
Sema Teacher 
Les Angeles. Cal 


this easy fingering Buescher Saxophone. 
Most wonderful music. 3 lessons given on 
request witheach new BuescherTrue-Tone. 
Teach yourself. Many play scales right off-- 
easy tunes first week. You can. 


Easy to Play, Easyto Pay 8 
Tryany Buescher Instrument for 6 days. Satisfaction 
or no sale. Easy terms arranged. Send postal for cat- 
alog and details of trialand payment plans. Mention 
instrument preferred. No obligation. Send today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1425 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 












For every Gatdoor gor Designed especially 
for living outdoors. n to the air or partly 
or completely closed 8° sliding shutters in steel 
grooves, and operated by cords from the inside. 
Screened insect proof and firmly anchored 
against strong winds. Quickly erected or taken 
down without removal of bolts or nuts or detaching 
canvas from wall frame parts and rolled into con- 
venient bundles for handling. 
For camps, sanatoriums, golf links, summer resorts, 
ete. For use on your lawn for cool fresh air sleep- 
4 or & summer home on a suburban lot. 

en you go to Florida, California, or the lakes, 

make sure of comfortable, inexpensive housing by 
using a Close-To-Nature ‘ho Ouse. | 

For tuberculosis, nerv and ill 
health generally. Nature's ~%. is ~ in 
the open air. 

Made in many sizes, Ask for illustrated literature. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY, 350 Front St., Colfax, lowa 
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A Very Rich Young Mani Continued jrom page 93) 


her when he did not catch something she said, 
so that his face was close to hers for a moment, 
and she could smell the gardenia pinned in the 
lapel of his coat. 

Birdie liked the gardenia, as she liked all the 
other little hints of a slight foppishness which 
would have irritated her with some one else, 
but seemed so right and pleasant on Bret— 
the small, perfectly matched black pearl studs, 
the plain, expensive links, an agreeable essence 
in his handkerchief, and the eye-glass which 
swung on a cord against his shirt-front. 

Miss Catchpole was surprised to find how 
perfectly at home she felt with Bret—so much 
so that they would have been quite happy to- 
gether if they had made no attempts to enter- 
tain each other at all. But she continued to 
prattle, almost a little wildly, with an instinct 
to conceal from him the giow of happiness 
which was warming the hitherto reliable organ 
she referred to as her heart. 

Her insolence restored, Birdie entered the 
Sixty-Four jauntily, Bret at her heels, con- 
scious that she was illustrating once more the 
ever-surprising miracle of how anything so cool, 
so bland, so curled, could emerge from the 
dingy chrysalis of Ma Klump’s theatrical 
lodging-house. There were women dancing 
wearing the spoils of Lanvin and Callot and 
Jean Patou, but if you placed them side by 
side with this tough young woman from an- 
other world who managed to exist weekly on a 
sum that they paid for their face massage, you 
would not have been able to tell the difference, 
except that Birdie carried her clothes with a 
dash which they could never hope to achieve. 

Bret decided that she was prettier than he 
had thought. All at once she seemed to have 
taken on a surprising, delicate sort of loveliness, 
as pathetic as that of a person who has been ill 
for a long time. In the shaded lights on their 
table Bret saw the Miss Catchpole with a 
tired young face, the tender Miss Catchpole 
who cried in the stuffy darkness of movie 
shows. Perhaps it was a compliment of those 
shaded lights, but the pinched, sagacious look 
which sharpened her features softened down 
into a flowerlike prettiness. 

‘“‘Let’s dance,” said Bret. 

They danced, swiftly, easily, without a word. 
Birdie’s trained-to-the-last-ounce body was 
quite hard against Bret—slim and strong and 
hard as a boy’s under its thin covering of orchid 
satin. There was something young-mannish, 
too, about the blond head so close to his own. 

When they got back to their table, Miss 
Catchpole appeared elaborately indifferent as 
to what they were going to have for supper. 

“Oh, just anything—I don’t care—I guess 
I’m not—well, just one little sandwich of 
caviar, then——” 

Under this careful carelessness Bret thought 
he detected a longing gleam in her eye. He 
surveyed her thoughtfully. Suddenly it struck 
him that she was ravenous. He said firmly: 

“None of this little sandwich stuff for me. 
I’m starving, even if you’re not. You’ve got to 
eat just to please me. We'll start with oysters, 
waiter.” 

With the good food Birdie’s tongue began to 
loosen. Looking up from her woodcock, which 
she was dispatching with a mixture of gusto 
and finicking gentility, she remarked: 

“Say, I’ll tell you something. I was about as 
hungry as a hyena. The last ration which I 
slipped down to the old works was a soft-boiled 
egg and some coffee which I had before going 
round to the café. That’s all right in its way, 
but it’s not much for a growing girl to do high 
kicks on.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” asked Bret, 
appalled. 

“Oh, I dunno . . . Tell me, why do you 
always come to our little show alone? Haven’t 
you got any pals to take along with you?” 

“T’ve got pals all right. But I’m a moody 
devil, Birdie. I like lounging round by myself. 
And then I saw you there——” 

“Me?” 


“Yes, you. You looked so happy, so full of 
spirits. I came again because I wanted to take 
another look at some one who could find 
something to laugh at in life.” 

“Me? Happy? Well, laugh that one off! 
Say, I bet you’ve got more to make you happy 
than I have. Money and friends and things, 
I’ve got nothing, except all the stray kicks 
which no one else seems to want.” 

Her sturdy spirit of independence reasserted 
itself. She cried gaily: 

“But [like it! It’s alla game! One of these 
days I’ll quit, I suppose, when I get too old, 
and my legs go scrawny, and I can’t kick the 
back of my head without popping at every 
joint. Time enough to sit around and bring 
on the glycerin then! But there’s a good many 
laughs to be got out of this animated news 
reel first!” 

Bret stretched out a hand and put it over 
her ruby-nailed, blunt-fingered little paw. 

“T—like you, Birdie.” 

The saucy retort died on Miss Catchpole’s 
experienced lips. She pushed back her chair, 
stammering: 

“T—well, I’m—c’mon, let’s dance!”’ 

It was nearly daylight when the black 
roadster with the scarlet wheels drew up at 
Ma Klump’s dingy portals. Miss Catchpole 
was humming softly to herself. Bret stared 
up at the gaunt building thoughtfully. 

“So this is where you live?” 

“Surprised? Well, you didn’t suppose I 
could run to a suite at a hotel, did you? I 
guess you’re one of those people who think 
chorus girls and such like live in the lap of 
luxury—with an accent on the lap.” 

Suddenly Bret could picture quite plainly 
that dark third floor back with the broken 
Venetian blind, its greenish mirror, its faded 
matting, its narrow bed with Birdie lying in a 
ball under the covers, frowsy, half-fed, in- 
domitable. He could see that dingy door open- 
ing every morning to disgorge a smart, tailored, 
dashing Birdie upon the world—a Birdie who 
stepped out with a pert comeback on her lips 
and a soft-boiled egg in her ill-nourished body, 
who indulged herself in all sorts of little ex- 
travagances and put cardboard socks into her 
smart French shoes. .A thriftless, impulsive, 
impudent little vulgarian, this Catchpole! 

Bret said gently: “Poor little Birdie——” 

“Poor yourself!’ snapped Miss Catchpole 
truculently. ‘Don’t you come pitying me, 
little Bright-eyes! I won’t have it, see? I’m 
a self-supporting woman, see? Keep your 
sympathy till it’s wanted. You're a darn sight 
too—you’re a—lemme tell you I just won't 
have it—see?”’ 

The sophisticated Miss Catchpole burst into 
tears. Presently she lifted her streaked coun- 
tenance from Bret’s shoulder and murmured: 

“Say, I don’t know what’s wrong with me 
tonight. I haven’t cried like that since I saw 
‘Crimson Kisses,’ and tore two of my best lace 
handkerchiefs to pieces with emotion. I must 
be crazy. My, your coat’s in a mess with 


powder!” 
“Tt doesn’t matter. I like it.” 
“Do you?” i 
“Yes. Birdie—tell me—do you let everyone 


kiss you like this?” 

“Nearly everyone,” admitted the candid 
Miss Catchpole; “why not? It’s fun, and they 
like it. I’m a good girl really. Haw! That's 
what they always say in the strong silent 
movies when they’ve been found in a com- 
prom-ising sitooation with one of these tinned 
Valentinoes, but of course the hero from the 
great open spaces don’t believe ’em, any more 
than you do. Do you, Bret?” 

“You bet I do,” said Bret. 

Birdie whispered: “Put your head down and 
T’ll tell you something. You’re—Bret, you're 
the first I’ve really—wanted to have kiss 

me—-”’ 

Bret began illustrating to her the simple 
truth that if you want a thing long enough 
you'll get it. 
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The “Dyer-Kiss” 
INTERPRETED BY 
NICKOLAS MURAY 


Mesdames les Americaines—I have 
requested the great artistes and portrait 
photographers of the world to express 
what “Djer-Kiss” means to them. Here 
is the idea of Monsieur Nickolas Muray! 
He writes: “She is so exquisite, so adora- 
ble, the-lady-who - uses-your - Djer - Kiss, 
she cannot withhold homage to this vision 
of her lovely self!” 
(Signed ) 
KERKOFF (Paris) 




















Like a Shower of Kasses 


PoupkrEs so fine that their use is a caress! Made by Mon- 
sieur Kerkoff in Paris, created for rare feminine distinction, 
and laden with that ineffable odeur known to smart women 
—Djer-Kiss. Bg ie 


Lovely and delicate, Djer-Kiss Poudre Talc in cool, moss-green cans 
for travel use; in dainty crystal for one’s dressing table. 

Matching various complexions perfectly, Djer-Kiss Face Powder— 
whether Blanche, Rachel ot Chair—is so notably soft and fine that 
it blends almost invisibly with one’s coloring. 

Flawlessly to express Fashion’s Law—the fastidious woman in- 
sists that Extract, Talc, Face Powder, Sachet, Toilet Water, Rouge— 
all must give forth the one precious odeur: 





Parfum Djer-Kiss in graceful crystal container, 
Tale Djer-Kiss in moss-green can. 

Face Powder Djer-Kiss (Chair, Rachel, Blanche). 
Silver’ Double Vanity Djer-Kiss contains rouge 
compact and compartment for loose face powder. 


Rouge Djer-Kiss Re-fills, too! 








SIMPLY apply a few drops 
of Absorbine, Jr. A sooth- 
ing, cooling and comforting 
feeling follows the relaxed 
tension of the muscles and 
nerves. 


After a warm foot bath, 
Absorbine, Jr. is delightfully 
invigorating—or, if pre- 
ferred, shake a few drops in 
the bath. Use Absorbine, Jr. 
for sore muscles and to re- 
lieve pain. 


Absorbine J: 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 









At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. Young, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 








And that was how it all began. Suddenly 
life for Birdie became a vertical word in four 
letters meaning Bret. They danced, lunched, 
teaed and supped together. 

“T’ve got too much money—let’s go burn it,” 
Bret would say. 

But Birdie, made practical by her lifelong 
struggle with existence, sometimes scolded 
him. 

“Aren’t you ever going to get down to work, 
Brettikins? It seems kinda useless to go 
lounging round doing nothing like you do. 
What do your folks say to it?” 

“My folks have stopped saying long ago,” 
grinned Bret. ‘My dad made his pile out of 
lumber, and he’d like me to go into the business 
with him; but lumber and me don’t seem to hit 
it off exactly. I want to—well, I want to have 
a shot at a book later on, Birdie. I’ve never 
told anyone but you about it, and I want to 
travel, and—Bird, would you like me better 
if I went into business instead of hanging round 
waiting to write a vague book?” 

“N-no—not exactly better; but you're 
twenty-four, Bret, and—well, what does your 
ma have to say about it?” 

“My mother’s too busy trotting Judith 
round to parties to mind what I do. She’s 
very fond of me, of course. They all are. I’m 
allowed all the money I want, and no questions 
asked as to what I do with it. What could be 
fairer? I’m practically a free agent. All that 
my mother asks is that I should marry what 
she calls ‘suitably ——”’ 

“JT guess you won’t have anything to say 
against that!’’ smiled Miss Catchpole brightly 
—a little too brightly. 

“My mother has perfect taste,” said Bret 
gravely; “when she says ‘suitab!y’ she means 
‘a peach.’ I dare say when the time comes 
I shall fall quite dutifully in love. Do you 
ever think of getting married, Birdie?” 

“Well, I’m not thinking of acquiring a ball- 
and-chain yet awhile,” remarked Miss Catch- 
pole pungently, “not while my figure lasts out, 
dearie. When these schoolgirl contours show 
signs of spreading into that middle-aged flop 
itll be time to put an ad in the agony columns 
for a kind home and good feeding.” 

“Tn the country?” 

“Well, maybe. I can see myself in a ging- 
ham dress sitting in the hammock on the porch 
of an old white house with green shutters— 
and lilac trees, Bret-——”’ 

“Birdie, tomorrow’s Sunday. Be ready 
early, and I'll call for you in the car. We'll 
take the whole day out, and go look for your 
green shutters and lilac trees.” 

The black-and-scarlet roadster was like a 
magic carpet whirling them away from the city. 
They lunched at a little roadside inn and 
walked in a flowering orchard—Birdie gay in a 
jaunty new sports suit, Bret more buoyant 
than she had ever seen him. It was a magic 
day, under the most ethereal of spring skies. 
The green of the country seemed to soak into 
their eyes, jaded by the drabness of the city 
streets. It was late afternoon when they 
turned home. 

“Happy, Bird?” asked Bret, as he tucked 
the rugs round her. 

Miss Catchpole nodded, speechless with 
content, sunk into an unutterable tranquillity. 
Presently she roused herself to murmur: 

“We never found the house, Bret.” 

‘We will. There’s plenty of time.” 

The roadster had bumped off the main road 
into the ruts of a country lane, where it came 
to rest in the shelter of some overhanging trees. 

“What now?” queried Miss Catchpole, big- 
eyed. 

Want a cigaret. It’s a lovely night. Too 
good to make for home yet.” 

Bret was inclined to be staccato, but Birdie 
murmured companionably: 

‘“‘All the same to me, big boy. You’re right 
—it’s the sort of moonlight that you only see 
in Hollywood—and then it’s arc-lamps. 
at that moon, Bret! It’s bigger’n a cheese.” 

Bret seemed to prefer looking at Miss 
Catchpole’s pensive profile, tilted wistfully 
under a frisky felt hat, pulled down well over 
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the nose. Very young, small and white Miss 
Catchpole looked, hunched up beside him 
staring into the cold eye of the moon. 

“Talking of that house of ours,” said 
mets acs 

The next evening Birdie was late at the 
cabaret. She blew into the dressing-room 
breezily, embraced her dearest enemy with 
effusion, and proceeded to pull off her day 
clothes, keeping up a running fire of racy 
comment the while. 

“Some one left you a fortune?” asked Ruby 
Livingstone mildly. “Why this girlish inginoo 
stuff otherwise?” 

“If you lay an eye on my engagement finger 
you'll see why, dearie,”” beamed Miss Catch- 
pole, flourishing the hand in question. 

“F’ the love of heaven!’ gasped Ruby. 
“Birdie, you don’t mean to say that it’s little 
Rollo who’s been and clamped that diamond- 
and-platinum padlock on you?” 

“Pretty, isn’t it? And it ain’t a phony 
either, my girl. Set Bret back a coupla 
thousand, this sparkler did.” 

“When are you going to have benefit of 
clergy and all, Birdie? I suppose we won't 
have you with us for long now?” 

“Well, I dunno about that,” said Miss 
Catchpole cautiously. “Bret’s got to break it 
to the old folks at home first.” 

. “It’ll jar ‘em, eh?” queried Ruby sympa- 
thetically; “girl from a cabaret—and of course 
everyone knows what they are, my dear! Wow! 
Well, don’t let ’em ritz you, dearie. You're 
as good as they are any day, and see they don’t 
forget it.” 

Birdie did not have much opportunity to 
make them remember. When she saw Bret 
next day she knew at once by his face what had 
happened. His usual calm had deserted him. 
He looked angry, rumpled and furiously miser- 
able, scowling fiercely at every passerby in the 
restaurant where they were Junching together. 

“What’s wrong, honey? Tell mama. Tell 
Birdie. Are your folks wild about me?” 

“Birdie, I’d—like to kill ’em all! Oh, Lord, 
can’t we get away from here—be by ourselves 
somewhere? If I’m not able to kiss you ina 
minute I shall knock some one down. Confound 
it, Bird, if only my people could see you! I 
can’t make ’em understand——” 

“Understand?” 

“The sort of darling you are. I talked till I 
was blue in the face. It didn’t make a scratch 
on ’em. Oh, Birdie, you’re right after all. 
I’m not a free agent—I’m dependent on my 
father for every darned thing. He made me 
see that today ——” 

‘““He—how?” . 

“Threatened to put a padlock on the money 
supply if I didn’t come round to his way of 
thinking. Don’t look so scared, Bird. Looks 
like I shall have to get me a job after all.” 

“But, Bret, he—you can’t—he wouldn’t!” 

“‘Wouldn’t? You mean cut me off altogether? 
You don’t know my dad! Mild as skim-milk till 
he’s crossed, and then his foot goes down and 
stays there. We Alingtons have our pride, as 
they say in the subtitles! And in his case pride 
is another way of spelling pig-headedness.” 

Birdie sat staring. Bret said sharply: 

“Birdie, you’ll hang on to me! You won't 
chuck me because I shall be poor when we 
marry?” 

“Bret! How can you say such a thing! I 
was thinking of you, dearie. Listen here, 
Brettikins, I know what it is to be on your 
beam-ends. The prospect don’t scare me. 
But you’re a bird from a different sort of 
aviary. You’ve had your bird-seed and your 
groundsel regular all your life, with no worry 
to find out where it’s to come from. See what 
I mean? After the soft side of things for so 
long the hard isn’t going to come exactly as 4 
de luxe feather mattress.” 

“You needn’t rub it in. I know I’m a fade 
out when it comes to earning a living. Honest, 
Bird, I’ve been worrying it over, and I can’t 
see where I come in. Wish I had gone into 
dad’s show when he wanted me!” 

“Don’t fret yourself, honey. It’ll come all 
right.” 
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Thoughts as Care-free 
As the Gay, Sheer Frock You Wear! 


—both under the most trying of hygienic handicaps! 
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This remarkable NEW way of solving 


women’s oldest hygienic problem sup- 
plants insecurity with true protection, 
offering 2 advantages unknown before, 
plus easy disposal 















Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 











No laundry. As 
easy to dispose 
of as a piece 
of tissue—thus 
ending the try- 
ing problem of 
disposal. 





By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Graduate Nurse 

’ | ‘O END the uncertainty of old ways, to 
enable you to live every day unhandi- 

capped, regardless of hygienic problems, is 

the object of this new way which is chang- 

ing the hygienic habits of the world. 

The trying situations of yesterday become 
the incidents of today. You wear your 
sheerest frocks, your gayest gowns; you 
meet the social exactments of every day 
without a moment’s doubt. 

Do you wonder, then, that 8 in every 10 
of women in the better walks of life now 
employ it? It will make a great difference 
in your life. Jt is basically different from any 
other way you have ever known. 

Three new advantages 
This new way is Kotex, the scientific sani- 
tary pad. Nurses in war-time France first 
discovered it. It is made of the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen 
times its own weight in moisture. 

It is five times as absorbent as ordinary 
cotton pads. 


“Ask for them by name” 





Each Kotex pad is deodorized by a new 
secret disinfectant. Think of the amazing 
protection this feature alone gives! 

There is no bother, no expense of laundry. 
[sia discard Kotex as you would vaste] 

paper—without embarrassment. 

You can get it anywhere, today 
If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It 
will make a great difference in your view- 
point, in your peace of mind and your health. 

60% of many ills, according to many 
leading medical authorities, are traced to 
the use of unsafe and unsanitary makeshift 
methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 

A fair test will convince you of its advan- 
tages beyond all question. No other method 
will ever satisfy. 

Kotex comes in sanitary sealed packages 
of 12, in 2 sizes: the Regular and Kotex- 
Super. At all better drug and department 
stores, everywhere. Cellucotton Products 
Co., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 





sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection. 


@) Utter protection—Kotex ab- 

















Easy to buy anywhere.* 

(3) Many stores keep them 
ready-wrapped in plain paper 
—simply help yourself, pay 
the clerk, that is all. 





“Supplied also in personal service cabinets Kotex ‘Regular: 
in rest-rooms 65c per dozen 


West Disinfecting Co. No laundry—discard as 


Kotex-Super: . : ; 
$e one 2 Tat easily as a piece of tissue 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS — DEODORIZES 
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But Bret only glowered at her moodily. 

“Glad you think so. Always a little sun- 
beam, aren’t you? I’d better be putting an 
ad in one of these newspaper want columns. 
Young man, Harvard education, sound in wind 
and limb, reasonably intelligent, speaks lan- 
guages well—oh, I’ll find something.” 

Birdie assented, but without conviction. 
She knew only too well the number of young 
men there were who could speak languages 
fluently, college men, as sound as Bret and 
as intelligent, but who could hardly manage to 
scrape up even a bare living for themselves. 
The idea of Bret face to face with all the harsh 
realities of life, which she herself had been 
forced to come in contact with from her 
earliest days, appalled her. 

Further scenes with his father were no good. 
Bret returned to her wearied and discouraged. 

“It’s hopeless. He won’t budge an inch. 
He won’t even see you. Lord knows what he 
thinks you are—a sort of mixture of Jezebel 
and Zaza, I think, only worse. I told him that 
he was a pig-headed old idiot “3 

“My, you’ve got a command of language,” 
said Birdie, smiling faintly. 

“T told him you were the dearest, sweetest, 
best ‘i 

“And he said to that c 

“He said: ‘See what a dearest, sweetest, 
best she’ll be when she finds that you don’t get 
a penny of my money while I’m alive, and 
after.’ ”’ 

Miss Catchpole compressed her lips into a 
mutinous red line. 

“Say, he may be your dad, Bret, but I’d like 
to knock him for a loop—here and now. I 
don’t mean perhaps, neither!” 

“T wish you could, Birdie! If only he could 
see you f 

“Well, why not? Take me to call on your 
family. I ain’t scared of nobody!” 

“T would, but—I hate to think what might 
happen. Mother and Judith—they’d be worse 
than dad. You know what cats women can 
be to another woman.” 

“They'd find that I can swing a nifty claw as 
well, Brettikins. My tongue’s first cousin to 
a whetstone.” 

“T dare say. I'd prefer that you wouldn’t 
have to use it, though.” 

Miss Catchpole came to a mighty resolve. 

“You'll have to give me up, Bret.” 

“Give you up!” 

“Don’t wreck the table, now, big boy. I 
don’t want heroics. All you’ve got to do is to 
trot home and say, ‘I’ve ditched Salome, all 
is over between us,’ and before you know where 
you are you'll be sitting down to the good old 
fatted calf.” 

“T’d rather not, thanks, 

“But, Bret pa 

“Don’t you ‘But, Bret,’ me!” 

“But, honey, you’ve just got to listen. Hon- 
est, it would hurt me much more to see you 
getting thin and haggard and worried to bits 
over earning a living than it would to give 
you up, and know you were happy and well 
looked after, and—maybe married to some 
pretty, nice girl later on re 

Bret growled an inarticulate reply. 

Miss Catchpole went on calmly enough: “It 
may seem a jar now, but you’ll thank me later 
on. You'll forget me, Bret # 

“T’ll never forget you! And I'll never give 
you up, either. Birdie, I love you and you 
love me. Everything else can go to blazes. I 
wish I could have given you that white house 
with the green shutters, but here we are, and 
we must make the best of it. I'll get a job. 
Some of my friends will help me——” 

But Bret was to discover that jobs did not 
grow on thorn-bushes. Fretful, anxious lines 
began to appear on his face; and Miss Catch- 
pole, lying awake at night, did a little hard 
thinking. 

She saw a couple of rooms in some building 
as dingy or worse than this. She saw Bret 
going out from them morning after morning, 
looking for work, and returning night after 
night haggard and discouraged. She saw her- 
self trying to keep those rooms decent and cook 


” 


said Bret grimly. 
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for Bret, and keep on with her cabaret work. 
She saw: Bret eying his drab surroundings and 
his frowsy, harried, fretful Birdie with ever- 
growing distaste . . . 

Miss Catchpole buried her cold-creamed 
nose in the pillow and wept. 

The next evening before going round to the 
café she called at the Alingtons’ house. 
Through the Italian Renaissance grill work 
over the door their butler peered suspiciously 
at the flashy young woman standing clutching 
her cheap furs around her with an arrogance 
which successfully concealed the fact that her 
heart was somewhere in the vamps of her florid 
French shoes. 

“Mr. Alington is not seeing anyone tonight. 
He is just going to have dinner. Perhaps if you 
called back in the morning and stated ——”’ 

Birdie pushed past him. 

“Mr. Alington will see me, all right. Tell him 
it’s Miss Birdie Catchpole. Say, are you a 
mute or what? Push along and say to Mr. 
Alington that I’m waiting.” 

The butler, hypnotized by her ruthless stare, 
pushed along. Birdie arranged her fringe at a 
little Venetian mirror, swung the end of her 
fur stole over her shoulder at a still more dash- 
ing angle, and proceeded to make her com- 
plexion two tones louder by the aid of a small 
exterior decoration case. Then she fixed upon 
her features a brilliant smile and waited. 

The butler came back, eying her with added 
curiosity and more respect. 

“Tf you will come this way, miss——’ 

Birdie minced along behind him up the 
broad softly carpeted stairs. The sight of all 
the beauty to which Bret was accustomed, and 
yet would throw away for her sake, fixed her 
smile even more dazzlingly. A door was thrown 


> 


open. 

“Miss Catchpole.” 

The door closed. Birdie’s eyes were assailed 
with a vague blur of green and gold, of winking 
crystal chandeliers, of flowers. Then she be- 
came aware of the Alingtons, standing there 
watching her. The little compact bunch of 
Bret’s people, his father, mother and sister, 
watching her with curious and hostile eyes. 

They were all so like Bret that a little of 
Birdie’s answering antagonism died. There was 
that broad protruding forehead, those dark 
eyes, that childish nose and sullen mouth, but 
repeated more bloodlessly, as though they were 
three faint editions of the original picture. 
These Alingtons looked as if they had been 
brought up on skim-milk all their lives. They 
had a mild, sapless look. Beside them Birdie 
felt like some coarse, sturdy young animal 
brought into contact with three cage birds. 
For a moment she felt sorry for them. So 
plainly they did not know what to do with her. 

Mr. Alington was the first to speak. 

‘“‘Won’t you sit down? You are Miss Birdie 
Catchpole, the young lady who has ie 

“Entangled your son? Sure! Now we’re 
getting down to brass tacks straight away. 
No, [ll stand, thanks. I’ve not got much to 
say——” 

“Did Bret know you were coming?” 

“He did not. He wouldn’t have let me come. 
I just popped along on my own accord i 

“Tf you’ve come to try and get me round 
you'll have to go away again unsatisfied, I’m 
afraid i 

Miss Catchpole’s eyes began to flash and her 
color to rise. Alington pére watched her with 
surprise and a mild sort of curiosity. 

“T haven’t come to argue with you. I don’t 
care two skips of a flea where you leave your 
darned money. All I want to do, Mr. Alington, 
is to chuck your precious son back at you 
again “s 

“What!” 

“It’s a fact. I’ve had enough of him, see? 
I—you can have him back. He won’t believe 
me if I tell him, so I—so I—_”” 

Judith remarked from the depths of an 
armchair: “Buy her off, dad. That’s what 
she’s come for. I always thought all along 
that you ought to have got to work with your 
check-book in one hand and a fountain pen in 
the other——” 


Miss Catchpole swung round on her, livid 
with rage. 

“Oh, you did, did you? Say, ain’t you smart 
little Bright-eyes? Well, you’re wrong for 
once. I don’t want a penny of your’ money, 
All I want is for you to tell Bret that I don’t 
want to marry him. See? Say that I’m—say 
anything you like——” 

Bret swung into the room, whistling. oa 

“Sorry I’m late, everybody. I—— Birdie!” 

Miss Catchpole grabbed up from somewhere 
the remnants of a trembling jauntiness. a 

“H’loa, Bret! You’re just in time for the’ 
final fade-out. I’ve been telling your folk that 
they don’t need to worry about us. I’m back. 
ing out from the marriage stakes altogether, 
See? You can put me down as a non-runner 
right away.” “3 

“Birdie! Why—Bird!” 

“Shut up, can’t you?” 

Miss Catchpole’s lips were beginning to | 
tremble. 4 

“Can’t you take in what I’m tellin’ you? T 
never knew you were so dumb, Bret. It was 
all a mistake—you and me. I don’t love you, 

It was—it was only that I thought you had 
money and would——” 

Bret swung round. 

“Dad, mother, don’t listen to her! She's” 
saying all this because she’s afraid that I'll 
hate having to earn my own living. She’s 
wrong. I’m going to marry her. Bird, tell 
them you’re going to marry me. Tell them, 
darling——”’ 

“T’m not!’ sobbed Miss Catchpole. 

She backed towards the door, clutching at 
her pathetic rabbit-skin stole. 

“Mr. Alington, make him see that I mean 
it! Don’t let him come after me! You thought 
I wasn’t the wife for him and you’re right—" 
see? I’m tough—tough and vulgar and com- 
mon! But you needn’t worry—I’m through 
with him right now——” 

“Birdie!” Bret was beside her. “Birdie, 
listen, sweet. You’re going to marry me.” _ 
“Marry you? Laugh that one off! Say, 
you poor kid, did you believe me when I said” 
I loved you? I tell ’em all that——” Miss — 
Catchpole was groping blindly for the door 
handle. She flung over her shoulder: “So | 
long, all of you. You were right and Bret was 
wrong. I was after his money, and if that’s” 
gone I guess it’s time for me to leave.” 4 
She left, leaving a dead silence behind her. — 
Down the stairs and out through the Renais- 
sance front door stumbled Miss Catchpole, all” 
the dash gone from her bearings, and most of - 
the complexion from her face. At the corner 
she hailed a taxi and sank into it limply. { 
“Might as well go a bust for once in my life,” 
she reflected forlornly, hanging out of the © 
window to give the address. 2 
The taxi started with a grinding of gears and 
Miss Catchpole burst into a flood of tears. . As 
they turned the corner there was a shout, the — 
door was wrenched open, and Bret subsidedin ~ 
a panting sprawl beside her. , 

“What did you run so fast for, you little 
idiot?” he demanded, aggrieved. ‘I only just 
managed to catch you.” 

“Get out of this taxi!” quavered Miss 
Catchpole. : 

“Not on your life! Darling little liar, what 
did you mean by going and telling all those 
whoppers for? It doesn’t do a bit of good. I~ 
won’t let you give me up.” 

“You must!’ wailed Miss Catchpole. 

Bret took her in his arms. “I won’t. 
what’s more, I don’t believe my father will le 
me. When you’d gone he growled at me, ‘You’é 
better go and fetch that girl back.’ That m 
not sound much, but it’s a lot from my dad. 

The tough Miss Catchpole whimpered: “He 
and his money may go to blazes for all I care, © 
Bret. So long as we’ve got each other, other” 
things don’t seem to matter, somehow.” a 

At the Café de Chinois the taxi driver put © 
his head round the corner, and announced: “= 

““Caffy de Sheeny, miss.” 

“Go away,” said Bret. 


“Drive us some- 7 
where else, and keep on driving.” Bi: 
The taximan chuckled, and shut the door. 
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Those 
Charming 


Forties 


are but the natural reward 
of youth safeguarded, as 


thousands will tell you, 





OUTHFUL charm lost is 

the supreme tragedy in a 
woman’s life. For once lost, it 
rarely is regained. But youth 
retained, as experts know and 
urge, is quite a different mat- 
ter. That can be done and is 
being done by women every- 
where today. Start now with 
the simple skin care printed 
at the right. What comes in 
youthful charm and skin clear- 
ness will amaze you. 











OUTH at forty means caution 
at twenty, extreme care through 
the thirties ...and rigid avoidance of 
untried ways every day of one’s life. 


Thus modern beauty culture turns 
now to natural means, and frowns 
on the artificial and often danger- 
ous ways of yesterday. 

The scientific skin care of today 
starts with the proved doctrine of 
pores kept open, of the skin cleansed 
daily with the balmy lather of 
Palmolive. 

It is a simple method, but certain 
in results, and what it is bringing to 
millions, it will bring to you. 


This is the method. Follow it, please, for 
one week... note the difference then 


Wash your face gently with 
soothing Palmolive. Then mas- 
sage it softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with 


in this simple way 


warm water, then with cold. If your 
skin is inclined to be dry, apply a 
touch of good cold cream —that is 
all. Do this regularly, and particu- 
larly in the evening. 

Use powder and rouge if you 
wish. But never leave them on over 
night. They clog the pores, often 
enlarge them. Blackheads and dis- 
figurements often follow. They 
must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the 
treatment given above. Do not 
think any green soap, or represented 
as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake!— 
so little that millions let it do for 
their bodies what it does for their 
faces. Obtain a cake today. Then 
note what an amazing difference 
one week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


3226 
Retail 10 Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
Price . you break the wrapper —it is never sold unwrapped 








Famous Authors 
in Cosmopolitan 
this Summer 


Martha Ostenso 


—who won fame over-night 
when she wrote “Wild Geese” 
has written for Cosmopolitan 
a new novel of Youth and 
Love against the fascinating 
background of the northern 
prairies—DARK DAWN. 


Arthur Somers 
Roche 


His greatest novel of love— 
mystery—intrigue! —'*Wolf’s 
Clothing.” 


Adela Rogers 
St. Johns 


“The vivid story of an un- 
conventional girl. Even more 
exciting than “The Sky- 
rocket.” 


oa 
Peter B. Kyne 


An absorbing novel of the 
California forests—'*The Un- 
derstanding Heart.” 


Mary Roberts 
Rinehart 


continues her colorful series 
of adventures in the land of 
the Sphinx. 


E. Barrington 
In her new novel, ‘The Necklace of Marie 
Antoinette,” the author of “Glorious Apollo” 
tells what is probably the strangest true story 
in the world. 


Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr. 


contributes a vivid series. He writes of our 
Fighting Marines as Kipling did of the British 
Tommy. 


The First Short Story of 
Sylvia Thompson 


author of **The Hounds of Spring*’ 


Myilliant Short Stories by 


Edna Ferber Fannie Hurst 
Irvin S. Cobb Ring Lardner 
; Vicente Blasco Ibanez 

H. C. Witwer Montague Glass 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick 

Sir Philip Gibbs Owen Wister 
Kathleen Norris Corra Harris 
Meredith Nicholson Hugh Walpole 
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oe Vacation Special 


Four Months of $4 00 
Cosmopolitan 


The four big midsummer issues 
of Cosmopolitan will bring you at least 
55 hours of delightful entertainment. 
Never before could a single dollar bill 
buy us so much solid enjoyment. 


More novels—more short stories 
——more human interest features than you 
can obtain in any two other magazines. 


And, before long, you ll be start- 
ing away on your summer vacation— 
perhaps miles away from a news-stand. 


Certainly, you'll not want to 
miss a single one of these immensely 
enjoyable issues. 


. So, just mail the coupon, and the 
big July, August, September and October 
Cosmopolitans will come to you wherever 
you may be—all for a single dollar bill. 


eon 
< and Mail Today 


Cosmopolitan, 
Dept. 6-26 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Surely, I want the next four issues of Cosmopolitan 
at your special summer vacation rate—one dollar— 
which is enclosed. 


Name............--- 
Street... 


City 
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*he Exquisite Perdita 
(Continued from page 103) 


beautiful woman no one need tell you. The 
forid knows it.” She made an angry ex- 
mation. “But it is to your mind I refer. 
ou have no ordinary powers there, and believe 
ie, you will waste your time and opportunities 
you grieve over this and consider yourself a 
ioken toy ignominously thrown away. Take 
tas a man would take it, and pass on to the 
pext chapter of your life. Ah, believe me, for 
know it, there are better things in store for 
pu than to be the chief sultana of a Western 
rem, and you are one who may well give 
mands instead of taking them.” 
The letters slipped from her mind for a 
cond. Was he mocking her misery? That 
her first thought. And yet—in herself, 


; the winged thing dreams in the chrysalis, | 


ere had been touchings, visitings of a some- 

ing better which might awaken in the spring, 

spring was ever to be hers. Could any other 
ve perceived this distant hope? 

“T can’t believe you mock such a miserable 
woman, sir, and if not—I had no hope left, but 

make me suppose it may live somewhere, 
h out of sight. Will you tell me what 
have in mind?” 

He looked at her with the cool, friendly 

d which he might have bestowed upon 
another man. 
_ “Why, madam, if you have the generosity 
to forgive a slight to your beauty, which to me 
7 the least part of your attractions, you are 
“still more the woman I have always thought 
| you, and though I can’t delay at the moment, 
' for I am overdue.at a political meeting of con- 
| sequence, I will come again with pleasure, if 
you think it worth your while to see me. ’Tis 
Pay of follies for you to regret what any 
woman in society may pick up when you 
drop it, and use to the full as well as yourself. 
Strike out into the road where they can’t follow 
you if they would, and use your good looks 
as a means and not as an end.” 

He bowed, saying he would have the honor 
to wait on her when he received her commands 
and not till then; but she detained him. 

“Tf this is a feint to draw me off the letters, 
‘Mr. Fox, you are very much mistook. Do not 

' fely on that. What I said in a rage, I repeat 
now I am cooler. The Prince shall settle my 
debts—it is barest justice. And if he does 
not——” She left the sentence unfinished, 
but her flashing eyes talked a plainer language. 

He bowed, said no more and got out of the 
house as quickly as he could—confounded. 

In an hour he was closeted with the Prince, 
and had laid the matter before him in a con- 
Sternation not unmixed with gloomy triumph 
that te man he had always known for the 
worst kind of fool—folly decked with a super- 

e ficial brilliance and grace—should have proved 
If so entirely worthy of his prevision. At 
the Prince denied the existence of the 

letters. 
_ “She was playing booty on you. I never 

' Wrote her but a line now and then about coming 
or not coming to Cork Street or the like, damn 


her. Let her give it out, and to hell with the - 


yp? 
_ “TI think, sir, this is a case so serious that we 
Must not play withit. I beg you to be candid— 
we may then extricate you.” 

The Prince swore with a skill and profuseness 
which mere ink cannot imitate. Fox sat glum, 
Waiting till the tide ebbed. He preferred 
Perdita’s word to that of the gentleman before 


Arrived at the end of a tirade relating to the 
Perfidy of woman, he paused and saw Fox’s 
Stubborn incredulity in his face, and took what 
Was invariably the second stage in one of his 
agers and burst into tears. 
~ “Oh, Lord, Charles, get me out of it! What 
amItodo? She has—possibly one letter, pos- 

y More; a man writes to a woman he thinks 
him—he don’t reckon his words. My 
is so trustful that to believe either man 

Of woman capable of treachery—it isn’t in me, 





Fleart of the--lhewe 


BoHN syphon 
refrigerators 
are scientifi- 
cally designed 
and built to 
handle the latest 
mechanical 
refrigeration 
plants or ice 
as the choice 
may be. 


it the heart of the modern home you 
will find a beautiful, porcelain-white 
BOHN syphon refrigerator. It is an 
object of continual pride—more than 
a piece of furniture—more than an “‘ice 
box."’ It is pointed out to guests and 
treasured by every member of the 
family. 


From its sparkling white inside comes 
food with that touch of freshness which 
makes every meal a success—and keeps 
that spirit of contentment in the family 
which only perfect food can bring. 


At your first opportunity, see a white 
porcelain BOHN syphon refrigerator in 
the store of the progressive dealer. 
Imagine it as yours—the highlight of 
your kitchen—the heart of your home. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Thirty Years Building The Best 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Our Own Retail Stores: 


5 East 46th St., New York 


246 Boylston St., Boston 227 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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ILL your sleep be 

restful? Will you lie 
comfortably relaxed all night 
and wake up fresh and happy 
in the morning? It makes a 
difference what kind of bed- 
spring you have on your bed! 


Way 
Sadless Springs 


offer the utmost in permanent sleer - 
ing comfort and restfulness. Their 
paiented features—obtained in no 
other bedspring—assure many, many 
years of luxurious rest. Get the genu- 
ine—look for the red stripes on frame. 


Write for interesting booklet. 
Way Sagless Spring Co. 
$46 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Burton - Dixie Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau of 
The Chicago Daily News saved many bus 
parents and questioning boys and irle bot 
time and worry by sending them prompt, 
reliable information about just the kind of 
school they wanted—personal requirements 
as to location and tuition charges being 
considered in each individual case. 


Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 


The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing, or calling for a personal 
interview at 


THe Cuicaco Dairy News 


School and College Bureau 
DEPT.C 15N.WELLSST., CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 
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Charles—it isn’t in me! Open as the day—you 
know me. Oh, Charles, this may ruin me with 
King and country!” 

They had now played off the fireworks, 
and what Sheridan called the waterworks 
having followed, the Prince blubbered a few 


‘| moments more, used his handkerchief, and the 


way was clear for business. 

“The King must be apprized, sir, of the 
danger, and though he refuses money for your 
debts, he won’t refuse to buy these letters. He 
and her Majesty will perceive that for such 
matters to be talked of would be most dan- 
gerous matter at the present juncture. I 
understood from Mrs. Robinson that you not 
only ridiculed and abused the highest person- 
ages, but that even your most faithful friends, 
those attached to you by friendship and politics, 
were not exempt.” 

For the life of him Fox could not resist that 
thrust, but it missed the mark in the alarm 
caused by the King’s name. 

“The King!” he cried. ‘The last man on 
earth—the very last. Let the public pay it 
with the rest of my debts!” 

“It is scarcely a debt we can foist on the 
public!” Fox said grimly. ‘“The more Mrs. 
Robinson is kept out of the picture, the better 
the chance of success. And the schedule is al- 
ready so long——” 

But the Prince broke in and would hear 
nothing. He protested and swore it should 
never come to the King if he died for it. The 
King hated him, his mother hated him. Both 
would rejoice in his ruin. And so forth, Fox 
sitting by in stern composure until that storm 
should have followed the other into limbo. 
Finally Sheridan was sent for. 

The facts placed before him, staggered him. 
The woman, he knew, must have been driven 
far indeed before—but after all, who under- 
stood women? Who could predict the madness 
of their suicidal anger? The Prince implored 
him to see her, and he refused. He would not, 
though he did not say this, mingle by so 
much as a finger in this dangerous mess. He 
joined Fox in earnestly pressing on the Prince a 
letter to the King. 

It was the middle of the night before they 
secured his promise, and then, as neither of 
them trusted him a moment out of their sight, 
between them they composed a very manly and 
humble letter from a prodigal son to a father 
whom circumstances would oblige to welcome 
him, whatever his private feeling. It was dis- 
patched to Windsor in the morning. 

But Perdita, alone in her room, fell swiftly 
from the towering heights of passion into the 
reaction of a cold terror—not of the risks she 
faced, no, indeed, but of something more gen- 
erous—the fear of herself. Could it be she who 
had snatched at such a weapon—she who had 
joined the ranks of the skulking wretches who 
make their profit of the weakness and fear of 
others? Here was a deeper ruin than any man 
living could inflict on her, a moral death by her 
own hand. She sat aghast. Her own company 
terrified her. What? Were there such black 
depths in her—and she had never dreamt it? 
Oh, the bewilderment of life, the pitfalls at 
every step, and only herself to guide her! And 
such a self! 

Visions rose before her, thick as motes in a 
sunbeam. Their first love days in the meadows 
by Thames—sweet and most sweet. The 
Queen’s pale, dignified suffering, Lady Har- 
court’s generous anxiety, the larger interests, 
the ruin she had borne her own share in though 
both of them had avoided reproach to her— 
these thoughts wept in her bosom and gave her 
no peace. At last, after much of the night had 
gone, she took the little gold case from the 
place where she kept it, and thought of the 
hand that had given it, the sad confidence im- 
plied, and sickened to think of the threat that 
must wound the Queen as deeply, nay, far 
more deeply than the Prince. 

Half the night she sat gazing at the dead 
ashes of the fire and did not feel the cold be- 
cause of the fever in her veins. At that 
moment her life appeared of less value than 
the ashes before her, unless some wind of the 


spirit should kindle them with a spark from 
some undreamed-of altar. Let them do what 
they would with her—what matter? 

-And Fox, with the Prince, was concerti 
plots and defenses against the woman who 
knew all weapons broken in her hands for the 
sake of an urging within, which to them would 
have seemed incredible, preposterous in any 
woman, and more especially in a woman who 
was at best a wanton. 

It was two in the morning, a bitter frost 
outside, when she rose, and with a candle and 
matches painfully rekindled the fire, and going 
to a casket locked in a cupboard, took out a 
bundle of letters bound with ribbons and 
spread them before her. One she singled out 
and put in her bosom—the first he had ever 
written her. ‘‘Unalterable to my Perdita 
through life,”’it ended. The others she took and 
tore across one by one and fed the fire with 
them, until the last had fluttered into gray ash, 
To her not even a temptation now, they might 
be dangerous in the hands of others. Then, 
wearied out, helpless as weed flung up on the 
beach after a wild storm at sea, she lay down on 
her bed and slept, and found herself wandering 
in the meadows by Thames, where breathed a 
dim sweetness of flowers all about her. 

Wearied with emotion, pale and red-eyed, 
she wrote a line next day to Fox. 


I wish to inform you in as few words as 
possible that I shall not make use of those 
letters as I declared to you yesterday in 
anger. If there is to be injustice it shall 
not be on my side, and if nothing else is 
left me I will cling the more to what honor 
is left me. I have burnt them.all except 
the first, which binds him to a fidelity none 
will reproach him for breaking. I request 
you will make no reference to this when 
we meet. 


When Fox read those words his first feeling 
was that of exultation. His next was contempt 
—women, unstable, headlong—who could 
trust their moods for a moment, inconstant in 
evil as in good? He showed the paper to 
Sheridan, who was closeted with him to con- 
sider the best means of dealing with her. 

“We're in luck’s way—the pretty fool!” he 


said. 

But Sheridan read and reread the paper in 
silence, and when he looked up, the expression 
in his eyes was beyond Fox’s deciphering. 

“T think,” he said slowly, ‘that the worst of 
women—and this is a good one at bottom—is 
better than we. Show it to the Prince, Charles. 
His comment will illustrate me or I am much 
mistook.” 

They had the chance, for they waited on his 
Royal Highness a day later to take his com- 
mands on the ever-pressing question of his 
debts, of which this matter of Perdita’s was a 
part, and Fox laid the paper before him with an 
air of sober triumph. 

‘We have no further cause for anxiety, sir. 
Mrs. Robinson has burned the letters.” 

He read greedily, then turned on them. “Do 
you believe the woman? I don’t. She'll pro- 
duce them for a higher price later.” 

Sheridan half turned his shoulder upon him, 
then remembered his manners. Fox shrugged 
his own. 


“Women are women, sir, yet I think she - 


means it. Now, shall we turn to business? 
This paper, if kept, can be used to prove that 
any later letters she might produce would be 
forgeries on her own showing.”’ 

“Yes, yes!” said the Prince, delighted. 
“Lock it up, Charles. Pity we sent that letter 
to Windsor. I told you I was against it from 
the first, but you and Dick would have it.” | 

“I hope,” said Sheridan coldly, “that if his 
Majesty does make any response to the plea— 
and I fully believe he will—that that money 
may be settled on Mrs. Robinson. In my 
opinion, she has played a worthy part in this 
matter.” 

“What, to threaten me—me—with black- 
mail and the Lord knows what! To give me 
all this alarm and compel me to open my affairs 
at Windsor! Are you mad, sir?” 
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“Gx MEET THE WORLD with complete 
assurance of well-groomed loveli- 
ness, one must choose carefully the 
accessories of the bath...for is not this 
stepthevery first in emphasizing beauty? 


Dissolving in a mist of exquisite per- 
fume, Houbigant Bath Salts give gracious 
fragrance to the bath. These fine, small, 
magic crystals are perfumed with the 
odeurs Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, 
Fougere Royale and La Rose France... 
Houbigant also presents a new efferve- 


r the Bath ~ 
These Luxuries 
rom 


Houbigant 


scent tablet, flower-tinted, to soften and 
perfume the bath. 

Houbigant soap diffuses sparkling bub- 
bles of the fragrance of Quelques Fleurs, 
Le Parfum Ideal or Fougere Royale. 
Luxury is completed by a light shower 
of Houbigant Dusting Powder from a 
colorful box with large, woolly puff. 
Thesense of refreshmentand well-being 
conferred by this fine clinging powder, 
and other Houbigant toiletries, impels 
one to keep a supply always at hand. 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


‘NEW VORK ~ CHICAGO- CLEVELAND - MONTREAL 
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The luxurious ceremonial of the bath 
is further enhanced by the latest crea- 
tion of Houbigant—Effervescent Bath 
Tablets. Twenty-five tablets to the 
flacon—$1.75. 








Bath Salts, to soften and perfume the 

water—jewel-tinted crystals to givea 

touch of luxury to the bath. In three 
sizes, $1.50, $2.50 and $3.50. 





Soap, richly perfumed, so dainty to 

use—three in a box, 75 cents per cake. 

Dusting Powder with puff, in a gay 

French box, rich asa sachet with the 

Houbigant odeurs, in two sizes— 
$1.50 and $2.75. 





Talcum, soft as powdered petals, ina 
tall glass bottle with spray top, $1. 
Fine, clinging, longer lasting, Houbi- 
gant Face Powder can be obtained in 
each of the five Houbigant odeurs, 
and in five true tones, $1.50. 





& 


In convenient size for the bag or 
purse, or to help you decide which 
perfume you like best, Houbigant has 
prepared foryou these quarter-ounce 
bottles, Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum 
Ideal, or Le Temps des Lilas at $1; 
Subtilité or Mon Boudoir at $1.25; 
La Rose France orQuelques Violettes, 
delicate flower perfumes, $1. 


We would like to send you five sachets per- 
fumed with the Houbigant odeurs, and the 
booklet, “Things Perfumes Whisper’ —Write 
for them. Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th 
Street, New York. 


Prices quoted apply 
10U.S.A. only 
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“Two incomes are better than one” 





oe 


When ships come in 


No matter from what source your own personal earnings are 
derived—whether from a business, a profession or a salary— 
an additional income from good bonds, built up by investing 
regularly a part of current earnings, will prove an effective 
anchor to windward—a protection against emergencies. 

It is our business to select and offer desirable bond invest- 
ments for your surplus funds. We maintain offices in more 
than fifty leading cities of the country at which investment 
advisers are always available for counsel. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS - ACCEPTANCES 
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Soft, smooth, long lasting lead. 
Ideal for shorthand. 
Send for Box of 6 pencils 60¢ 
American Lead Pencil Co., 221)Fifth Avenue, N.Y. ‘ 
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éMusic Lessons 
7 At Home 
lete Conservatory Course 


$ onderful home study. music lesso: inder 

B Mai 7 @reat American and "Paropean teachera. 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and com: 
Any Instrument Writing us course 
Piano, y. Voice, Public School Music, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will 
our Free Catalog with details of course you want.Send now. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVA 
295 Siegel-Myers Bidg, 
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Fox gave him a warning look from behind 
the Prince’s back, and Sheridan said no more, 
But as he went up Cork Street later, which he 
did purposely, he stayed a second to look at the 
dim light burning in her window, and stood re- 
garding it with a feeling half envy, half pity— 
very complex and hard to unravel. But be it 
what it might, it moistened his eyes as he 
turned away at last and made his way to the 
racket of a great soirée which he and Elizabeth 
were giving in Bruton Street for the Prince, a 
senseless waste of money in a vulgar glitter and 
profusion which hit the royal taste and that 
of the Prince’s friends to perfection. Elizabeth 
had given up all remonstrance now. The earth- 
enware pots sailed gaily down-stream with the 
brazen, but—they heard the waterfall ahead. 

The King paid for the letters with bitter 
anger and shame, to the last day of his sanity 
condemning Perdita as an unprincipled adven- 
turess, in which opinion, be sure, Queen 
Charlotte, after some hesitation, supported 
him. And the money disappeared in the im- 
mense gulf of the Prince’s debts. And pres- 
ently all was forgot in the agitations of his 
private marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

But Perdita, having dispatched her letter to 
Fox, had still no peace. The stain of yester- 
day lay black on her and what to do she could 
not tell, for though the letters were burned, 
the terror of herself remained, the dread lest 
any sudden blow—and there might be many— 
should drive her again into a base reprisal. 

‘What can I do? What can I do?” That 
was the inward cry, a thirst to escape as if from 
some city doomed to ruin, and be once more 
free and herself. What ransom could be too 
great to pay? 

Reparation. That was the one word tolling 
in her ears. 

So for a long time she sat, revolving one 
desperate expedient after another, and could 
see no way at all. Lady Harcourt—her mind 
brushed her with flying wings in passing, then 
paused, then settled. What had she said? “I 
have sometimes thought that if the Duchess of 
Cumberland understood the Queen’s agonies— 
but that is a useless vision.” 

Useless indeed! Yet—there was a long 
pause in Perdita’s reflections. Her mind rose 
and fell in tumbling waves, breaking on the 
rock of impossibility, but returning, returning. 
The Duchess. If she could be approached. 
Impossible. Yet if a woman were reckless, if 
she flung herself into the breach like a soldier 
in a forlorn hope, why, then at least she might 
win a hearing, if not victory. And that would 
be something. It was madness, she knew, and 
yet a madness not despicable as her late actions 
had been. And so her purpose grew and hard- 
ened, and at last, set and white, she wrote to 
the Duchess with all due humility. 


Mrs. Robinson humbly solicits the 
honor of an audience with her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Cumberland, at any 
moment suitable to her Royal Highness’s 
convenience. The urgency of certain cir- 
cumstances will, she hopes, plead her 
excuse and secure pardon for this (she is 
aware) presuming request. 


Humble enough, you observe, and yet likely, 
as she knew, to be met by a most contemptuous 
rebuff. But she was content to risk that and 
more. It came as an augury of good and a 
cooling balm to the fever that consumed her 
when the reply was delivered. 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Cumberland, in view of unusual circum- 
stances alleged by Mrs. Robinson, consents 
to receive her privately at Cumberland 
House this evening at ten o’clock. 


Trembling but praying for the best, she had 
herself carried in her chair to Cumberland 
House at the hour named. A lackey on duty 
awaited her at a side door, secure from obser- 
vation, and she was guided swiftly to a small 
sitting-room, there invited to a seat and left to 
compose herself as best she could. So she sat 
and was anxiously revolving in what words she 








could accost the Duchess, when the inner deor 
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opened and admitted no woman, but the de- 
tested Duke of Cumberland, smiling in her face. 

The revulsion of feeling was so great that it 
almost sank her to the earth, and for a moment 
it seemed that the ground heaved under her 
feet. It was anger that rescued her, an honest 
indignation at the trap set, and for the moment 
it steadied her nerves. 

She rose and slightly curtsied. The Duke’s 
bow was deep. 

“Be seated, madam. I believe your dis- 
crimination will readily inform you why I could 
not have the pleasure of permitting her Royal 
Highness to receive you. Explanation on that 
head would be painful to both parties to this 
interview. She is gone to a rout.” 

Before even her mission was begun, she now 
perceived it hopeless. To this man what ap- 

could be made either of honor or of pity? 
She therefore refused a chair. 

“Your Royal Highness, my errand was to the 
Duchess, and I was justified in supposing from 
this reply that I should have the honor of being 
received by her. Since it is not so, I will 
lepart.” 

“Not, madam, until we have exchanged a few 
words, surely? Besides, that door is secured on 
the outside. I recommend you to be seated. 
Ido assure you it is locked.” 

Drive a woman to a certain point, and she 
becomes dangerous and your match. Perdita 
immediately seated herself, as the Duke 
thought, cowed. She was perfectly quiet. He 
crossed his legs luxuriously and surveyed her. 

“You have grown handsomer since last we 
met, madam. There is more of the air of 
fashion, more dignity—if less sweetness. Your 
lovely shape is more filled out. You move a 
goddess. I subscribe to his Royal Highness’s 
taste. Raise those concealing lashes, I be- 
seech you. Dark eyes are my delight.” 

She remained dead silent, but took the 
jeweled watch from her side and consulted it. 
The gesture angered his pride. He became 
cruel. 

“T would not grow tedious, madam. Let us 
to business. His Royal Highness came here 
indignant at the deceit played upon him in 
your commerce with the Court. We may cer- 
tainly regard his connection with you as dis- 
solved. Was it your aim to seek a mediator 
here?” 

She would not permit herself to be angry. 
She felt its danger. Her voice was as cool and 
steady as his own. 

“That was not my aim, sir. It was one you 
would not comprehend. And that being so, 
if 1 am not to see her Royal Highness, I beg 
leave to retire.” 

“Presently, madam, presently. I con- 
gratulate you on your composure. But I also 
have an aim. Did you know the Prince of 
Wales is heavily in debt?” 

“T know nothing from his Royal Highness on 
the subject, and it is not my part to guess.” 

She knew she walked among pitfalls. She 
knew her enemy watched for every slip, and 
the danger cleared her brain with every sen- 
tence. He proceeded. 

“That being so, madam, I think we may con- 
clude you can expect no great provision on 
ee. You may have made savings, 

ut——’? 

“That, sir, isa matter upon which I choose not 
tomake you my confidant. I request that that 
door be opened.” 

“Presently, madam, presently. Do you re- 

a proposition I made you three years since 
or thereabouts? It was couched in courteous 
language and deserved a civil reply.” 

“Tt had the reply it deserved.” 

“It is only a lady of unimpeachable virtue 
who should dare to repulse a prince of the 
blood, or, for the matter of that, any gentle- 
man, in such a high-flown anger. Jt came 
rather absurd from Sheridan’s mistress and the 
Prince’s —” 

Silence. 

It angered him. He had hoped emotion— 
even if it were anger. What the silence hid it 
was difficult to interpret. He unmasked his 
Own guns. 
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‘“Madam, blessed are the merciful. I bear 
no malice for that little spurt of temper. I re- 
new my offer in the exact terms made then. 
The Prince is a young man, heady and variable. 
My own affections are calmer and more settled 
with the difference in years. I renew the offer.” 

Still she was silent, glancing cat-like about 
the room to calculate her chances of escape. 
The glance escaped his prominent short- 
sighted eyes, and for a moment he thought her 
listening and smiled inwardly. 

“Yes, madam, the same terms as I offered 
formerly, and to take over your present 
residence in Cork Street, which I believe is for 
sale. The furniture and all that pleases your 
taste to be reserved as it now stands. And if 
you will suggest anything further agreeable to 
you I am here to obey your commands.” 

To her last day she would never know if this 
were a mere insult or seriously offered. At the 
moment she did not so much as consider. 
Only, as he advanced on her smiling, with out- 
stretched hands, she eluded him, and running 
swiftly round the table, threw herself against 
the door that led to the inner room by which he 
had entered. It yielded, and she almost 
stumbled into the arms of a pale woman dressed 
in white who crouched cat-like against the door 
listening. She sprang up. 

The Duchess. 

“Mrs. Robinson!” she cried, in the utmost 
astonishment. And then recovering herself: 
“What do you here? How have you the 
insolence to enter my house? Do you 
attempt——” 

“T attempt to leave a room in which I have 
been secured, madam, and what brought me 
here was this!” cries Perdita in a white blaze of 
wrath, extending the Duchess’s reply to her. 

The other woman read it in silence, then 
stared upon her with great eyes in a complete 
bewilderment. The Duke, advancing and 
following Perdita, closed the door behind him, 
the perturbation in his gross face apparent 
under his forced gaiety. 

“The pretty little milliner of Sheridan’s 
comedy, my dear! A door instead of a screen, 
that’s all. Why, I thought you were gone to 
the rout! The lady came here to beg my inter- 
cession with our nephew and I was compelled 
to refuse. A jest, no more—a kiss stolen in 
payment. I dare assure you 

It appeared his Royal Highness was con- 
demned to have his sentences unfinished, for 
Perdita now interrupted with cool contempt. 
There was a danger signal in the other woman’s 
eye, yet she was human and this gave courage 
to the younger. 

‘“Madam, I trust your Royal Highness has 
heard every word of the conversation, for then 
it will need no word of mine to explain the 
circumstances.” 

“T have heard,” says the Duchess, pale and 
with glittering eyes fixed on her husband. 

“But, my dear’—interposing—‘“‘you could 
not be aware of the meaning that underlay 
them and my intentions. Allow me——” 

‘‘Leave the room,” says her Royal Highness 
pointing a finger to the farther door. ‘Leave 
the room, or I swear before the God you disown 
daily that I'll expose every one of your 
machinations, not only to this woman but to 
the King. I might as well seek safety that way 
as any other. In my own house and with such 
a woman as this, to offer to betray me! Leave 
the room, or it will be the worse for you. I 
tell you I am dangerous. Believe it and go.” 

She looked it, all in white and with dark hair 
disordered about her, and those eyes! The 
man was no match for her any more than he 
had been in the matter of their marriage. He 
slunk out, affecting a jaunty air and the 
tremolo of a whistle to the last. In this man 
beneath the bully was always the coward. 

‘Now for you!” cries the Duchess, turning 
on Perdita. ‘‘What do you here, and how do 
you dare? Is it because the Prince has cast 
you off that you attempt my husband once 
more? Speak out!” 

But here in turn she met her own match. 

“Madam, I sought to see you urgently and 
had the reply you hold. Is it a forgery? One 





does not look for that in palaces. Should | 
have written to you if I had desired to see 
husband? I wished to see you because [ he. 
lieved that you had a woman’s heart and ] 
could not appeal to it in vain.” 

“T will do nothing, nothing to mend matters 
between you and the Prince. What, interfere 
in a matter so revolting? Nothing, sure, byt 
the insolence of a bad woman could expect jt. 
What matter is it of mine? I scorn you as the 
dirt beneath my feet.” 

Perdita passed the insult coldly. ‘That was 
far from my thought. My own fate I made and 
can face. My errand was a very different one.” 

“What was it?” A kind of fierce Curiosity 
prompted the question. 

It is to be noted here that as passions roge 
they dropped the Royal Highness and 
and faced each other, two women, stripped of 
pretense to the bone. 

“‘A circumstance happened not long since in 
which I was sworn to secrecy, and my promise 
dissolved the next moment by the entrance of 
the Prince which revealed it to him. I was 
honored by a visit from the Countess Har. 
court.” 

“Not the first, I should judge, by many! 
*Tis known you were in the interest of 
Court.” 

“The first. I was never in the pay of the 
Court, and you know it. My own interest, the 
Queen’s dignity, made such a thing impossible, 
Let us not waste time in folly. It was a thing 
very moving to me. Is it outside your com- 
prehension that a mother should tremble to 
see her son in such company as that?” 

She pointed to the door by which the Duke 
had disappeared. The Duchess _ listened 
breathless, nor defended her husband from this 
withering scorn. 

“So my Lady Harcourt came on her behalf. 
She held aloof from me until my sincere grief 
moved her doubt, and then she begged me on 
behalf of one too great to be named, if I had 
any influence with the Prince to use it to keep 
the Prince from this fatal house and the com- 
pany he meets with here. Unworthy, degrad- 
ing though mine might be—and I own it—that 
poor mother thought there was a worse here. 
I gave her my promise, and I now fulfil it as 
best I can, for with him I have no influence. 
I appeal to you to set the Prince free. He has 
generous moments. I think his case not hope- 
less if some good woman could lead him.” 

“Yourself?” The sneer fell from Perdita as 
water from marble. 

‘Why waste time in mere venom? I am 
cast off—done with. But consider that 
wretched mother, more miserable than other 
mothers in like case because her son is not only 
her own but the kingdom’s, and think of the 
anguish that drove her to send to me for help. 
You call me a bad woman and I own it, but 
even my heart was pierced. And you—you 
come of the Luttrells, a great family, and you 
an Englishwoman! I could not appeal to that 
coarse boor you have condescended to marry, 
but an English gentlewoman and a Luttrell will 


understand what he can’t. Honor. Decency. 
Loyalty.” 
She paused on a sob of passion. Indeed, 


witting and unwitting, this was a most extraor- 
dinary stroke to make. It addressed the 
Duchess as no one ever did before or after. 
The world took her as a parvenu, climbed by 
muddy steps to the neighborhood of an un- 
willing King. This half frantic girl appealed to 
the noble blood in her and the English strain 
that had stood by the throne in a hundred 
fights and dangers. Perdita took her on her 
pride and set the miserable Duke far below her 
feet. The loyal Luttrells!—from a child the 
Duchess had heard those words as a part of the 
family honor, but thought no more of 
than the hatchments over the stil! Luttrell 
tombs in the church. Now they sprang out 
into life. The fury dimmed in her eyes. None 
knew so well as herself the truth concerning her 
husband. 

“You are,” said her Royal Highness de- 
liberately, “‘the strangest woman ever I saw. 
You at all events don’t laek for courage. I 
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here to entrap my husband.” 


said all. She dwelt not on that, but flashed on. 
“T tell you there is good yet in the Prince of 
Wales, but I’ve beheld him sinking almost 
daily the last year. Drink, cards, women— 
think again how his mother suffers in like 
knowledge.”’ 

“T hate the Queen!” says the other, her 
beautiful face grim as death. ‘Let her suffer. 
’Tis the common lot of life.” 

Seeing this hopeless, swift as lightning 
Perdita flung back to the other plea. She was 
not acting, no—every word was hot with 
truth, but there is no doubt she controlled her 
thoughts and emotions and used them pur- 
posely as no woman but one trained to 
dominate her audience could do. She chose her 
weapons and with passionate skill. 

“Very well. His mother doesn’t move you, 
but your own does. Ah, madam, I saw your 
pride stir when I named England! The 
Luttrells helped to make her—sure a Luttrell 
won’t undo her! Suppose this young man be- 
comes what he promises in your husband’s 
hands and you have aided him. Suppose him 
King, degraded, sunk below his subjects’ es- 
teem. Would you have people when they see 
him, drunken, debauched, sunk in debt, bestial 
—would you have them point to a Luttrell as 
his ruin? Oh, for me, I loved him. But you do 
this murder for black hate and malice. A 
Luttrell!” 

She stood inspired for a moment as if her 
light feet trod on air, and then suddenly, a 
woman’s weakness—she put her hands to her 
eyes. The silence killed her. 

The Duchess stood staring with an expression 
that no human being could decipher. It was as 
though she stood poised over a precipice, dar- 
ing neither the fall nor the retreat. 

“Let me go—lI’ve failed. ’Tis hopeless!” 
Perdita turned and moved slowly to the door, 
her pelisse trailing after her on the carpet. 

And still the Duchess stood petrified. Pas- 
sion, true passion for the first time knocked at 
her heart and would not be denied. ‘‘Stop!” 
she cried, and Perdita turned slowly back. 
They stood looking at one another in a 
moment’s hush. 

The Duchess spoke first, with forced com- 
posure. “I don’t deny you’ve found the way to 
move me. Iam not ashamed ofit. I withdraw 
what I said. I think you are not a bad 
woman.”’ She made these admissions as if un- 
willing. It appeared as if some force stronger 
than herself dragged them from her. 

“T thank your Royal Highness,” Perdita 
said faintly. ‘May I beg leave to retire? I 
am incapable of more.” 

“A moment yet.”’ There was a long silence. 
Still, it appeared, the Duchess struggled with 
some hidden reluctance. Suddenly she broke 
into a passion of tears. ‘If you’re a miserable 
woman, I’m one also. You see, you know, that 
if you damned yourself one way I did another. 
Oh, the foulness of life with that!’ She flung 
her hand up and out to the door he had gone 
by. ‘It may be you are the least miserable of 
the two of us,” she cried. 

She stopped, her mouth and features working 
so that her beauty was almost eclipsed. 

“Go!” she cried. “I can’t bear to be seen 
thus. No, stay! What do I care! There’s a 
last word I would say. I'll do what you ask. 
I’m a Luttrell; they can’t take that from me 
though I debased it into this. I’ll stand by my 
own people, and if I can frighten that brute to 
let the lad go, I will. But mark my words, ’tis 
too late. The Duke has set his mark on him 
deep, and he has a flaw in himself. But you 
have not failed. You recalled things—things 
I had forgot.” 

Her breast was panting so hard that the 
words struggled out half. choked. Perdita 
watched her in dead silence, with a kind of 
stunned amazement. Slowly the sobs ceased 


and an exhausted calm took their place, and 
they stood speaking with their eyes only till it 





' other and flamed into a white beauty. 


seemed as if each face caught fire from the 


“Your husband!” cries Perdita, and her tone 
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But not a word was uttered and the minutes 
dropped by; at last the Duchess put out her 
hand and slightly touched Perdita’s, then 
turned and rang for her woman. She sank into 
achair. The door closed. 

Sure the story should end here on the last 
triumph of a most unhappy woman’s life. But 
if the last, it was also the most real and 
Perdita knew it. It warmed her heart in the 
cold years to come. 

She knew not at all how she reached 
home that night, for an exaltation possessed 
her, a confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
great things, and for the moment the sordid 
tragedy of her own life was obscured in the 
nobler tragedy of her soul. This is the vision. 
The clouds may, must again close over her, but 
to have seen is much. 


There came no answer to Perdita’s message 
to my Lady Harcourt though she had hoped 
for a word of some sort. She would have had 
little hope indeed had she known of the Prince’s 
letter to Windsor, but Fox, partly in mercy, 
partly from policy, kept that from her, and 
Sheridan needed no pledge to secrecy. 

Nor could she hear whether the Prince still 
frequented Cumberland House. Sheridan was 
engaged politically and socially and did not 
even reply to a message she sent. Fox also 
was absent for a while but sent her “‘fiffs,” as 
he also called them in the Linley language 
picked up from Sheridan, to assure her that she 
was in his mind and he would come when he 
could. 

It soothed her inexpressibly that a man now 
so considerable a figure in the eyes of: Europe 
should think her, poor and deserted, worth so 
much asa memory. There was a curious com- 
pelling interest about the man himself also; 
his illegitimate royal descent, his utter disre- 
gard of public opinion, his mastery of the 
Prince, the glittering brilliant circle of his 
family at Holland House, to become even more 
dazzling later, his own extraordinary intellect, 
all gave him a position which reflected its light 
on anyone he distinguished and which she was 
quick to feel, and she realized this the more as 
every day set him higher, fearing lest this sup- 
port too should drop off. 

At last, one evening in the sunset, he came, 
presenting himself with an air of sober triumph. 

“T have secured a priceless hour of talk and 
quiet with you, madam, after fighting for it 
with Burke, Sheridan and a few other political 
gladiators who think all life not devoted to 
drink should be given to the arena. That has 
never been an article of faith with me, for 
friendship is and will be my principal considera- 
tion. May I tell you that you look in much 
better health and therefore in higher beauty? I 
rejoice to see it. And may I say that late 
events have set you higher than ever in my 
estimation?” 

The compliment was so calmly offered that it 
could be as calmly accepted. 

“Tt may well be so. I have had more com- 
fort the last fortnight. My woman, who, I 
thought, deserted me most cruelly when the 
house fell about my ears, has returned to her 


duty and is devoted to my service. It seems I | 


Who 


misjudged her.” 
_ “Indeed? A score for human nature! 
is the exemplary lady?” 

“Mrs. Armstead. You may have seen her 
about me.” 

He looked down, smiling a little as if some- 
thing amused him, and then said: “Wonderful 
indeed! No end to serve, no gain to make— 
pure disinterested devotion. Madam, I con- 
gratulate you. No doubt it is your own 
unusual qualities which have inspired it.” 

She disclaimed that, and asked him if there 
were any further news of the bond. She would 
have kept the tremble out of her voice if she 
could, though it was a matter of life and death 
to her, for it was abhorrent to her to speak of 
money in that connection. He shook his head 
regretfully. 

“No. I am bound to own I believe that 
money will never be paid. Of course if Parlia- 
ment would shoulder his debts—but that would 
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| be a most difficult one to bring forward,” 
| She turned, wincing, from the subject, 
“Does he still go to Cumberland House?” 

“Why, I believe so, but really can’t tell, 
There’s no believing a word he says. But let 
us not talk of him. Here’s metal more at- 
tractive.” He dived his hand into his pocket 
and brought out a rouleau of guineas which 
he placed one by one on the table before her, 
“That’s yours, madam. Not from the Prince 
or anyone. Yours. Do you like the look of 
them?” 

She stared bewildered. ‘Mine? Oh, Mr. 
Fox, how?” 

“Your verses. Didn’t I say I knew the 
Almighty Jove that directs the Morning Post 
with his scepter? Well, I called on him to 
share a bottle of as good wine—but no matter. 
You know nothing of wine. Never knew a 
woman that did. And when I had made his 
heart glad, as the Bible says, I showed him the 
verses, and damme if he didn’t take to them 
like a child to lollypops. Read them once, 
twice—with care. And then I told him the 
writer, and he said: ‘Good Lord, that charming 
pretty fool! Has she that in her? Then why 
did she waste her time with Florizel?’ Why did 
you, madam?” 

She beamed on him; she glowed. The 
guineas were not too many but their cheerful 
gold faces meant hope, commendation that she 
need never blush to own—and much more be- 
sides. Indeed, she snatched his great hand and 
kissed it in a kind of rapture. 

“Tf I could pour out my gratitude my heart 
would be no less full of it—but oh, if I could! 
Oh, Mr. Fox, dear, generous, beloved Mr. Fox, 
’tis you for constancy in friendship! A poor, 
lonely, forsaken woman—and you, loaded down 
with the world’s concerns, could think to do 
that for me! Ah, but even your kind heart 
don’t guess all the hope I draw from this. Tell 
me, I beseech you, every word he let drop.” 

“Why, let’s think!” he answered. ‘He said 
—yes—that later on he shouldn’t be surprised 
if your neat little turn for satire might not be 
turned to account in a series of short satirical 
odes on public subjects in the paper.” 

_ “He said that!” Her hands were clasped in 


ry. 

“Yes—but you’re to remember that what he 
has bought will keep him in verse awhile and 
he named no date. Now, for my part, I am 
disposed to think that gift and others—for 
there are many more to back it—might be 
turned to account by a poor politician who 
needs a friend, an adviser, more than any 
editor of any paper—even the Post.” 

“Mr. Fox, you have hundreds!” she said, 
half retreating. 

‘Have I one disinterested—one I can trust 
and count on? Ask yourself, though you know 
politics too little to be able to answer. No, 
madam, I need a bosom counselor, a friend. 
A man of my nature can’t exist without it. 
And on my soul, I know no one but yourself 
can fill the place. Would you consider of it?” 

“Of what?” Perdita asked all in a tremble, 
scarcely knowing if this was jest or earnest. 

“Why, I thought I had made it plain enough. 
I want your mind. And because I am a man 
your body must go along with it, though I 
own it the lesser bait in spite of its beauty. 
And remember that if I only hold your mind in 
possession, the world would none the less be- 
lieve in the rest of our connection.” 

She sprang up and, with her chair between 
them, stood staring at him with wide eyes of 
terror. The words struck her like a blow and 
revived all her dread of men. Not a word 
passed her lips. He went on calmly. 

“You need not frame your objections. I 
will do it for you. I am not attractive to a 
beauty’s eyes; my reputation with women 1s 
not of the best. You are frightened as a bird 
just escaped from a snare of falling into an- 
other. The very thought of love is at the 
moment disgusting to you. Well—I own Iam 
not a perfumed fop—but all the same I have 
obliged the world to attend to me already. My 
reputation with women is what it is—but 





women also are what they are. I desire to hold 
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none a day longer than it is her pleasure, and 
there is none with whom I have not parted as 
a friend. You are afraid of love as of a trap, 
and no wonder. My offer is not romantic. 
You are a woman of much more ability than 

ou yourself know. I can train you, form you. 
You'll see the world and men as you never saw 
them from this gilt box, and if you learn 
nothing from me you'll be the first woman who 
could say so. I take you to be one who can 
look at a matter with the reasoning good sense 
of a man and see your account init. Of course 
there are drawbacks—when are there not? 
But look at it all over before you refuse or 
accept. I have no wish to hurry you.” 

“T can’t—I can’t!” was all she could say. 


He rose unwieldily. ‘Think it over, and let 
me know within a week. I want you—you can | 


supply what I lack, imagination and such-like. 
Sherry has them—I haven’t. And though I 
don’t profess to love you in the usual sense of 


the word, I am your‘ friend and believe you | 


might be mine.” 
He went toward the door, and something in 


her quailed into terror in seeing him go. It was | 
as though her last hope went with him. In the | 
short time she had really known him he had | 
given her hope, self-confidence, self-respect, | 
courage. What gifts had so-called love ever | 


offered compared to those? And if he with- 
drew them... 

“Don’t go yet!’’ she said in a choked voice. 
“J have—something to say. No—no. I can’t 
decide yet.” 

“To I want you to?” he asked good-humor- 
edly. ‘‘No, madam, not I, and I warn you I 
shan’t break my heart if you say no. [I shall 
merely try to match you elsewhere. I have 
been a long time hunting for your like, all the 
same. You don’t grow on every bush.” 

It was the strangest wooing, and no doubt he 
knew—for Charles Fox understood women to 
the last fiber of their being—that it was the 
only sort that had a chance with her at that 
time. The Prince had sickened her with fear 
of fine speeches and pretty manners—she 
would never trust them again. But this ugly 
bluntness and downright speaking—sure they 
must ring true in spite of him. 

He turned again at the door. ‘Let me be 
plain all through!” he said. “It’s your due 
to know my intentions as fairly as if you were a 
man signing a contract with another. Indeed, 


it means a lot more to you than to him. If | 
you’ll consent to tear up the Prince’s bond and | 


let me return it to him so, I’ll engage on my 
part to procure an annuity of five hundred 
pounds a year for you. That will be the 
equivalent of the bond. You may see my rea- 
son if you consider a moment. It will raise my 
influence with him prodigiously if I can clear 
him of that. His conscience pricks him though 
he hides it. And it’s just, if the nation pays 
his debts—as it must—that you should come 
under the golden shower. That matter is easy 
arranged. And in that and all other respects 
I will do my best for you. Trust begets kind- 
ness—and Iam aman of my word. I have the 
honor, madam, to wish you a good evening.” 

He went down the stair, smiling to himself 
like a man well pleased. 

Mrs. Armstead met him at the foot of the 
stair and curtsied with a pleading eye, but he 
only chucked her under the chin and passed on, 
wrapped in pleasant reflections. She stood 
frowning a moment, then turned and ran up the 
stair to the drawing-room. 

“Did you not call, madam?” But the room 
was empty. Perdita had locked herself in her 
bedchamber. Mrs. Armstead caught the sound 
of a stifled sob. 

Two days later as Charles Fox sat over his 
breakfast, wrapped in a large and not too clean 
dressing-gown embroidered by a fair hand no 
longer of interest to him, two letters were 


brought in, and recognizing the handwriting of | 
both, he chose the man’s in preference to the | 


woman’s and read it first. He had written to 
the Prince imploring him to consider the grave 
Teasons against a private marriage with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert both as a Catholic and as a com- 
Moner married twice before. 
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The Prince in his reply to Fox’s plea wrote: 


Make yourself easy, my dear friend. 
Believe me, the world will soon be con- 
vinced that there not only is not but 
never was, any ground for these reports 
which of late have been so malevolently 
circulated. 


Fox read the letter, and then said half aloud: 

“Fool!” and after a while, “Liar!” and put 
it aside, reflecting for a long time on the 
political changes and trouble such a madness 
must bring on their party. He knew the letter 
was cowardly evasion. Whoever the Prince 
deceived, it would not be Fox. He knew him 
to the last tortuous winding of his nature. 

At last he took up Perdita’s letter, and be- 
fore he inserted a silver knife beneath the seal 
regretted that no man was present to take his 
wager that the bird had come to the whistle. 
He knew it before he read the few words. 


Your manly candor attracts me more 
than I can say, but, O my friend, I have 
much to fear in myself, as much as in you. 
Come and reassure me. 


He folded it and laid it on the table and ring- 
ing for his secretary, plunged into the new 
difficulties raised hy the Prince, dismissing the 
thought of Perdita entirely until two days 
later—a neglect she must grow accustomed to 
very soon if there were to be any connection 
between them. Then he took his slow way to 
the house, knowing her to be awaiting him. 

She was, and in a fluttering beauty which 
moved him exactly as such charms always did, 
but to no outward demonstration. It was 
said later of Charles Fox that his spell for 
women was that his heart was always an im- 
possible world to conquer though it offered a 
presumption of the wealth of Ormuzd and of 
Ind if that impossible could be achieved. 

She rose to meet him, doubting, faltering. 
Had she said too much, too little? Was it her 
own will to retreat or advance? Had she still 
any will of her own at all? He greeted her with 
the calm good sense that had marked him all 
through. 

“T should have come sooner, madam, but 
that a new and most alarming folly of the 
Prince’s had engaged all my attention. Be- 
lieve me, you are well quit of the connection. 
The unfortunate woman now to be dragged into 
his concerns will live to repent in dust and 
ashes. Well, but to come to the point, madam. 
Has your heart signed our contract? No, not 
your heart, though I trust that may follow. 
Has reflection convinced or dissuaded you?” 

She stammered, “I d-don’t know.” 

He concealed a smile and replied gravely: 
‘But then why send for me? What time I have 
is at your disposal indeed, but I have little.” 

They sat in silence for a moment; then she 
said with a sudden passionate earnestness: 

“Tt will be my real fall if Ido. The first— 
my eyes were dazzled, my heart stirred. I 
acted like one in a dream. Most people could 
understand and pardon. Who could pardon 
now?” 

‘Why, as to that,” he answered, crossing his 
legs with careless ease, “‘are we to hope to win 
the suffrages of the foolish majority of men and 
women? Certainly you will be censured. You 
must set that on one side, and friendship, 
harmony, easy means, development of your 
genius on the other. As I rise you shall rise 
with me according as you deserve it. The 
alternative, so far as I can see, is to attach 
yourself to some gay spark who will value your 
beauty alone. I own it surpassing, but, to be 
candid, beauty is a fleeting pleasure. A sen- 
sible man tires of it and desires the sting of 
novelty very early.” 

“But in all you have said—and I have re- 
peated it again and again to myself since I saw 
you—there was not one word of fidelity. Can 
you promise me nothing—nothing of that? Is 
a woman to let herself go so cheap?” 

“My dear, what are promises between man 
and woman?” says he benevolently. “If I 
promise to love you, is it worth the breath that 
utters it? No, I will pledge myself to this 


alone—that if you change your mind or I mine, 
I will still remain your friend. It will not anger 
me—why should it? It may be our two natures 
will fuse and the bond remain unbreakable. If 
otherwise—we part in all kindness. I offer and 
ask no more.” 

Her brain was in a whirling confusion. Was 
it honor or dishonor to be approached on such 
terms? Did he treat her as a philosopher high 
enthroned above petty prejudices or as a 
wanton to whom any terms securing a pension 
must be acceptable? For the life of her she 
could not tell. The man’s face was kindly; 
the eyes smiled—but were impenetrable. 

“Do you care at all whether my answer is 
yes or no?” she ventured at last. 

“Should I have asked otherwise?” he an- 
swered. ‘But I must be honest and tell you a 
man need not seek far for the smiles of your 
sex. You know it.” 

She wrung her hands at last in an almost 
desperate perplexity. ‘Oh, if I but knew what 
to do! - If anyone would tell me!’’ 

“You could not say more if marriage were in 
prospect!” he replied with calm irony. “We 
have at least the comfort of knowing the step 
not irrevocable. But if the strain is too great, 
decide against me, and though I must regret 
it, I shall trouble you no more.” 

“You offer so little that I think you may be 
trusted to keep to such terms,” she said at last. 
“And I will be as candid. I need your friend- 
ship. You ask my mind rather than my heart. 
I give it.” 

He put an arm about her and kissed her on 
the cheek, and later on, on the lips. 

That night the face that haunted Perdita 
was not the Prince’s, not Sheridan’s, but 
strangely, the Queen’s, with its expression of 
austere dignity and suffering. What could her 
thought be of her son’s cast-off mistress when 
this news should reach her, as it must? Could 
the reasons be explained or find any acceptance 
from the woman who best represented wife- 
hood and motherhood in England? No—a 
thousand times, no. 

For a woman who knows virtue, loves it and 
forsakes it, weeps in spirit at the feet of all good 
women and knows herself an exile and an alien 
in a strange land. 

The next day she took the little case with its 
crowned cipher and wrapping and securing it 
with many folds and knots, dispatched it by 
the same sure hand to the Countess Harcourt, 
with these words only: 


Madam, If I venture to address you for 
the last time it is only to beg that you will 
return this august gift to her Majesty be- 
cause I am no longer worthy to retain it. 
You will know the facts too soon. I have 
not betrayed the trust reposed in me, nor 
could. I have but betrayed myself. Her 
Majesty’s gracious condescension pierced 
me to the heart at the time. It would kill 
me now. Your most obedient humble 
servant, P. R. 


She sent and half trembled on the hope of 
one kind word which never came. How should 
it? The Queen believed her a seller in a base 
market to the end of her days, and thought of 
her with cold disdain. No otherwise. 

When the world knew that the Prince’s late 
favorite had become Mr. Fox’s mistress, it 
judged her still a person to be conciliated. As 
for the Prince, he laughed consumedly, and his 
relief exceeded even his amusement. 

It must be owned that nature had fitted 
Perdita unhandsomely for the part she was to 
play in life. Had her sentimentality been of 
the Joseph Surface type, dashed with hypocrisy 
or effrontery, it had served her better. It was 
not strong enough to keep her in the heroic 
path, and could only torture her when she left it 
with pangs her lovers could scarcely be ex- 
pected to appreciate. It had ruined her with 
the Prince, and no man was less likely to taste 
it than Fox, who, reading in ‘“‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” as he read in all else, described her 
to Sheridan as “Mrs. Facing-both-ways,” and 
declared that at the Day of Judgment she 
would still be found balancing between Heaven 
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Win Beauty 


and keep it—as I did 


For 40 years I have searched the world for the 
utmost in beauty helps. In that quest I have made 
34 trips to France, have consulted famous beauties 


and great experts everywhere. 


Thus I acquired, I believe, the greatest beauty 
By their help I gained a glorious 


aids in existence. 


career as a beauty of the stage and films. 
help I have preserved my youth. At a grandmother’s 


age I still look a girl of 19. 


Now I have placed these supreme helps at every 
All drug and toilet counters supply 
them as Edna Wallace Hopper’s Beauty Helps. And 
I am doing my best to bring to millions what they 


Ea flellacelffeo 


woman’s call. 


brought to me, 


By their 














Miss Hopper as she appears today 


My Gift to Girls who want more beauty 


— and to women who love youth 


These are my chief beauty aids. Each 
combines from six to sixteen of the 
greatest helps I found. Each is so effi- 
cient that the very first use amazes and 
delights. This is to offer you a test of 
any at my cost. I want you to know 
what they mean, 


White Youth Clay 


This is a new-type clay, the final re- 
sults of 20 years of scientific study. It 
is white, refined and dainty. It com- 
bines with three clays other factor's 
which every skin requires. So don’t 
confuse it with the old-type crude and 
muddy clays. 


Youth Clay purges the skin of all that 
clogs and mars it. It draws out the 
causes of blackheads and blemishes. It 
combats all lines and wrinkles. It brings 
the blood to the skin to nourish and 
revive it. The quick result is a rosy 
afterglow. 


I have seen Youth Clay bring to 
countless girls new beauty in half an 
hour. Older women often seem to drop 
ten years. The sample will prove to 
you that no girl or woman can appear 
at her best without it. 


A Multiple Cream 


My Youth Cream comes in two types 
—cold cream and vanishing. One is for 
night use, the other for day. No skin 
Should ever be an hour without it. 


My Youth Cream applies many valu- 
able factors, all in one application. These 





By Edna Wallace Hopper 


include products of both lemon and 
strawberry. Also all the best that sci- 
ence knows to foster, feed and preserve 
the skin. 


The first night’s use of my Youth 
Cream will be a revelation to you. And 
my baby-like complexion shows what 
daily use can do. 


My Facial Youth 


My Facial Youth is a liquid cleanser 
which I found in France. Today this 
formula is recognized everywhere as the 
greatest of skin cleansers. The leading 
beauty experts advise and employ it, for 
nothing else known can compare. But 
my Facial Youth is first to offer this 
great cleanser at a modest price. 


Facial Youth contains no animal, no 
vegetable fat. It cannot assimilate in 
any way with the skin. It simply cleans 
to the depths, then departs. And with 
it goes all the grime and dirt, dead skin 
and clogging matter. 


IT never knew what a clean skin meant 
until I found this product. Nor will you. 
And a clean skin is the foundation of 
beauty. I urge you to learn what it 


means, 


My Hair Youth 


Millions marvel at my hair. It is 
thick and lustrous, far more luxuriant 
than 40 years ago. I have never had 
falling hair or dandruff and never a 
touch of gray. 


This I also owe to France. Her great 


experts gave me what is now combined 
in my Hair Youth. The product is 
concentrated, so I apply it with an eye- 
dropper directly to the scalp. There it 
combats the hardened oil and dandruff 
which stifle the hair roots. It tones and 
stimulates the scalp. You feel that in- 
stantly. Hair thrives on a scalp so cared 
for as flowers thrive in a well-kept 
garden. 


The sample bottle which I send with 


eyedropper will show you what 
Youth does. 








This coupon will bring you a sample 
of the help you most desire. My Beauty 
Book will come with it, also some sam- 
ples of my powders. Clip it and send it 
to me. 








Your Choice FREE 


Mail this coupon to Edna Wallace 
Hopper, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago. Check the sample wanted. My 
Beauty Book will come with it, also 
samples of my powders. 

O)Hair Youth [White Youth Clay 
(Facial Youth (Youth Cream 


OGM. S6c6dneceewes iecdwaulesentnes 





One sample is free. If you want 
more than one, enclose 10 cents for 
each additional sample. 87-C 
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“We had lived 
that hour 
before!” 


‘*__gnd a strange feeling came over 
me that you and I— alone to- 
gether—had lived that hour cen- 
turies ago in the lamp - starred 
silence of a vanished hall. Did 
you sense the mystery in the air 
about us? Did the same strange 
feeling come to you?” 


FROM HER DIARY: 


“<([T was the mostromantic hour weever spent 
. 40 
together. The temple incense —that was it! 


‘AIR women of the ancient East used, like 
~J a spell, the elusiye fragrances of temple 
incense to make their beauty still more fasci- 
nating. Vantine’s Temple Incense offers women 
of today the same strangely powerful secret, to 
surround themselves with the glamor of 
romance. In six delightful odors at drug and 
department stores. 


What mysterious charm can incense give you? 
A sample of each fragrance 
sent on receipt of ten cents. 
A. A. VANTINE & CO., Inc. 
71 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
von 
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| and Hell, with a wistful eye on either, and the 
Almighty Himself puzzled where to place her. 


For the ordinary romancer it is easy to spin 
a happy ending and so satisfy the craving for a 
smile at parting, but with Life, the Master 

| Romancer, it is not so, and he who ventures to 

| borrow his puppets must be obedient to his 
law. Life laughs at happy endings, knowing 
that in truth there is no ending at all, and death 
—so-called—does but lower the curtain to 
raise it elsewhere—a new stage but the same 
figures. 

Perdita knew very well that in her dealings 
with Fox she had stood where the ways divide 
and had chosen the easier downward course. 

| Though no courtesan in soul, she had made the 
| courtesan’s choice, and must now play the part 
as successfully as in her lay. 

I write of it as briefly as I can, for the woman 
is to be pitied, look at it how you will. And it 
was the more painful because as Fox’s mistress 
she was still in the midst of the life she had 
known—with a difference. And it was the 
difference that stung. The Prince’s glamour 
had fallen away from her. The men of his 
circle marked the altered circumstance. There 
was less deference—an easy, slipshod fellow- 
ship when she was with them which drove her 
more or less into seclusion. The Prince him- 
self she never saw, and would have fled to the 
ends of the earth to avoid. 

She suffered many losses in her connection 
with Fox. True, she gained a little from him 
intellectually. Not that he set out, as he had 
promised, to improve her. That promise was a 
love-trick at which satiety laughs; but there 
was so much wealth in the spilling over of his 
talk and thoughts that a woman of any apti- 
tude must needs be the richer if she were at the 
trouble to note it. Otherwise he coarsened his 
companion, and but for her incurable ro- 
manticism would have coarsened her more than 
he did. But she was never the stuff to hold 
him. 

Yet she had grown to need his society much 
more than she could have wished, since it was 
so soon to be withdrawn, and so cruelly. He 
was willing, however, to remain her friend and 
kept his word as to the promised provision, she 
surrendering the Prince’s bond—whereby Fox 
gained much credit with his master—and re- 
ceiving instead an annuity of £500, the half of 
which was to descend to her daughter at her 
death, her debts to be lumped in with the 
Prince’s and shuffled off thus. It was expressly 
announced that this annuity was to recompense 
her for having given up a lucrative profession 
at the Prince’s request. 

She had put it out of her power to complain 
when Fox wearied of her a little more quickly 
than he had done of others; and if her successor 
were her own woman, Mrs. Armstead, that 
should not have shocked and surprised her as 
it did, for, looking back by the cold light of dis- 
may, she could decipher many signs and 
portents to which she had been blind at the 
time. She had not, however, put it out of her 
power to feel, and it came on her with a terror 
such as Anne Boleyn must have felt when she 
| discovered her waiting-lady, Madam Jane 
| Seymour, enthroned on her burly tyrant’s knee 
and knew her downfall complete. It is certain 
that from that moment she lost heart and con- 
fidence in herself, though she fluttered awhile, 
a gaudy moth amongst the painted lamps. 

Fox, however, was immovable. He had done 
|with her forever. He recognized in Mrs. 
Armstead a calm, unwearying strength of per- 
| sistence which promised the very qualities he 
lacked. She shed no easy tears, was no 
epicurean like himself, but with her eyes on her 
goal, never turned or wavered, and so secured 
him at last. 

Perdita had no other insult to complain of 
then. Mrs. Armstead met her shame and grief 

| with cool kindness and every offer of assistance, 
and having gained the victory, had no disposi- 
| tion whatever to misuse it. It was her intention 
| to marry Fox, and after near eleven years’ 
probation as a mistress, she had made herself 
so necessary to him from every point of view 





that the mere hint of leaving him produced the 
wedding-ring and, what is more amazing, the 
fidelity of mind as well as body which is sup- 
posed always to accompany it and so rarely 
does. She took the man into complete cus- 
tody and molded him carefully into her notion 
of a good husband and a man rescued from 
debauchery. 

She was always a remarkable woman, in the 
calm depths of her character. Could she have 
been duplicated and her duplicate presented to 
Sheridan, it is possible he might have escaped 
the Prince’s blight with less ruin of body and 
mind than befell him, but such women are 
infrequent—or have not their opportunity. 

His fall came not immediately or catastrophi- 
cally. Life is not thus planned, and he drowned 
in a slowly rising tide. Elizabeth, breaking 
under the burden, died, her sweet light ex- 
tinguished in griefs, and the death of her 
heart’s sister breaking her last stay. 

Remorse overwhelmed Sheridan as he saw 
Elizabeth receding slowly. Her withdrawing 
sweetness tortured him, and he clung to her as 
though himself drowning in the tide that bore 
her away from mortal sight. He wrote thus to 
Lady Bessborough in the watches of the night 
while Elizabeth lay dying: 


“She longs after heavenly things. Her mind 
is becoming heavenly, but her mortal form is 
fading from my sight and I look in vain into 
my own mind for assent to her apparent assur- 
ance that.all will not perish.” And again: 
“My nerves are shook all to pieces. The 
irregularity of all my life and pursuits, the 
restless contriving temper with which I have 
persevered in wrong pursuits, make reflection 
worse to me than even to those who have 
acted worse.” 


And the immortal calm of her face in death 
near broke his heart. It had the victorious 
beauty of one who not only escapes, but has 
already forgotten the pain that wronged it. 
He agonized himself and those about him fora 
short time, but it passed, as from its very 
violence it was bound to pass, and in a few 
weeks he had fallen in love, or believed he had, 
with that fair Pamela in whom Elizabeth’s 
eye had guessed a successor. 

But wine and its conviviality had begun 
their inexorable work, and the brilliant and 
beautiful Sheridan who had won the heart of 
the sweetest woman of her day, was sinking 
swiftly into a repulsive middle age. Lame 
Nemesis, not yet quite overtaking him, was 
hard on his track, though something still re- 
mained of that astonishing fire and versatility 
—in itself a danger—which had brought the 
world to his feet—if he had but known how to 
keep it there! 


Not yet had excesses of wine degraded 
lineaments, covered him with disgusting 
eruptions, and obtained for him the 
dramatic nickname of “Bardolph.”. At 
sixty he reminded me of one of the com- 
panions of Ulysses, who 

“Lost his upward shape, 

And downward fell into a groveling 
swine.” 

Those persons, and those only, who have 
frequently seen Sheridan at the two 
different periods, can form an adequate 
conception of the metamorphosis produced 
in his appearance by repeated and habitual 
intoxication. 


So writes Wrazall—so said others. And the 
charming Pamela, reminiscent of his Elizabeth 
in her exquisite youth, turned from him, and by 
a most singular fate fixed her eyes instead on 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and thus entered 
upon the romance of love and sorrow which 
Elizabeth, with the insight of the dying, may 
have partly foreseen. 

But Sheridan must have grace and gaiety 
about him. He starved without love, beauty, 
wine to wing the leaden-footed hours. He 
married a girl not yet twenty years old, an 
emerald-eyed beauty—Hester Ogle, whom 
Hoppner painted, with a something cold and 
languid in the “green beads” Sheridan doted 
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upon. On the surface one might argue Eliza- 
beth forgotten, so uxoriously does he write to 
“My own Gypsey, prettiest of all my eyes ever 
thought pretty, dearest of all that ever was 
dear to my heart”—the “gypsey” with her 
“low forehead, round plump elbows and flow- 
ing tresses.” But nothing is forgotten. It 
lies embedded and crystallized in the rock, and 
when the rod touches it, the frozen spring of 
tears thaws and wells out. So it was with him 
to his dying day. His lost Elizabeth smiled 
and wept for him in all that touched the real 
man—who dwelt in much solitude below the 
surface of triumph and disappointment. 

His Hester did not return these sentiments 
so passionately, though she protested affection 
and sought to be as good a wife as was pos- 
sible in impossible circumstances. The per- 
plexed woman separated from “Dan,” as she 
called him, when things became unbearable, 
returned again, left again, evidently knew not 
at all how to deal with him or fate. 

Lady Bessborough, his beautiful Duchess’s 
sister, writes to Lord Holland: 


Richardson is dead. Sheridan (if R’s 
death does not frighten him) will do the 
same, for he is never sober for a moment, 
and his affairs worse than ever. Pour 
comble, he has quarreled with Mrs. S. A 
sort of Separation took place, but I believe 
it is partly made up again, but not good 
friends. Iam very sorry for it, for she was 
the only chance there was of stopping his 
drinking. 


Probably no use in blaming her. Saint 
Cecilia herself could have done nothing then— 
or earlier. His miserable bailiff-haunted end 
all know. How he pawned his silver, even sold 
Saint Cecilia’s picture, Mrs. Sheridan every 
now and then entreating the treasurer of 
Drury Lane for a few pounds (“‘even two would 
be acceptable”), the world knows also. The 
glory of this world was vanishing swiftly— 
though in a sort of sad defiance he sent a 
message to Lady Bessborough that the eyes, 
once so bright, would “‘look up as brightly as 
ever to the coffin lid.” His political friends 
were alienated; the Prince had turned his back 
on his @me damnée, a poor reward for long 
years of service ruinous to mind and body; the 
House scoffed at him; his Duchess even before 
her death had withdrawn her sunshine, for 
he “had now sailed into the north of my Lady’s 
opinion”; and hydra-headed money difficulties 
threatened him at every turn. 

And then his Duchess died, in all her pride 
of youth and splendor—her end darkened by 
her husband’s mysterious relations with Lady 
Elizabeth Foster—dead in the same year with 
Fox, and, in spite of the estrangement, leaving 
Sheridan with a weird sense that he remained 
the only living thing in a waste land where 
Death and Silence were enthroned amidst de- 
cay—the land where all things are forgotten. 
He had learned too late that by the Street 
of Bye and Bye a man arrives at the house of 
Never. But the God-belief in us rides the 


storm, not the sunshine, and on the other side | 


of the black curtain so soon to slide down, 
he might guess a flicker of light, doubtful, 
but—a hope. 

Immitigable tragedy fell round him—no 
glimpse of light on moor or forest still to be 
traveled by failing feet. Too poor a jest for 
the humor of a God if that were all. 

As for Perdita—the day she parted from Fox 
made her a reckless woman. In that con- 
nection she had fallen far, and now it mattered 
very little what she did. 

_ The Prince’s mistress, Fox’s associate, had 
little power or wish to practise economy, and 
£500 a year will scarcely cover the expenses of 
any petticoats and trips to Paris for ladies of 
her notoriety. Therefore she was heavily in 
debt, and as a matter of fact she had let her- 
self slip, almost without resistance now, into 
the arms of Colonel Tarleton. Life was like 
that; it went its way and took one with it on a 
Current swifter than Thames—what use to 
struggle? 
But before she took up with Tarleton, she 
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A Dreadful Result of Bad Teeth 








The most dreaded dis- 
ease of humanity— 
cancer of the mouth— 
can be the result of 
bad teeth. The Amer- 
ican Society for the 
Control of Cancer 
charges tooth decay 
with being a principal 
cause of this fearful 


affliction. 


——— 
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“How I Found Out 
the Beauty Value of My Teeth” 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
will make your teeth glisten glori- 


“We were just talking—Tom and I 
—while waiting for the tea and 
things. I smiled my prettiest for 
him. 

“ “Speaking of teeth, he said, 
which of course we weren't, ‘yours 
are simply glorious.’ 


“ “Hush, silly! I said, but he 
knew | didn’t mean it and 
he didn’t hush. I could have told 
him I'd used Colgate’s all my life. 
But I don't see why we should tell 
men our beauty secrets, do you?” 


* * * 


Beautiful teeth are just as im- 
portant to beauty as pretty eyes 
and a lovely complexion. From the 
standpoint of health they are a 
thousand times more important. 


ously. It will whiten them and 
bring out all there natural beauty. 
But more important it will 
help to keep your teeth and gums 
healthy, for Colgate’s foams into 
every hard-to-get-at place between the 
teeth and under the edges.of the gums. 


Remove those Causes of Decay 
Brush your teeth and gums regularly with 
Colgate’s, then germs and poisons of de- 
cay can't lurk in your mouth. Colgate’s 
washes them from their hiding places, 
effectively removing causes of tooth de- 
cay and germs of insidious diseases. 
Your mouth feels clean after using Col- 
gates . . . and it isclean. Youll like 
the taste of Colgate’s . . . evenchildren 
love to use it regularly 







Priced right too! 
Large tube 25c. 
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PHOTO BY JAMES HARGIS CONNELLY 
Portrait of Ann Winston, famous beauty of the stage 


Surpassingly Smart 


ee « this woman of 
regal beauty! 


OU see her at all the smart rendezvous. 

You marvel at her radiant beauty. It is 
perfection! Cool . .. of majestic poise... 
the center of admiration... 


At first perhaps you do not fathom her secret. 
You steal another glance. Her hair—perfectly 
coifed, of course. Her gown—rich simplicity. 
Her skin—ah—that isit! Her soft, luxuriant 
skin—clear, smooth, exquisitely lovely. 
You ponder. Surely no ordinary powder 
could possibly impart such radiant, vivacious 
beauty. And yet... 
* ® * 

Most clever women already know of Peter Pan, that 
strange new powder impregnated with myriads of 
elusive OPAL HUES. These rare, precious, cleverly 
blended OPAL HUES impart to the features in- 
stantly a smart new beauty that reveals utmost 
loveliness in any light — even the harsh, unflattering 
light of the sun at high noon. 
Of course, Peter Pan must be more than a face pow- 
der. Itis really a beauty treatment—every time you 
powder. Of finest ingredients— stays on for hours. 
In four new shades— sealed in silk— at $3.00 

NATURAL OPAL HUE 

RACHEL OPAL HUE 

ROSE OPAL HUE 

WHITE OPAL HUE 
No other powder like it. Imparts brilliant beauty 
—instantly. Read the amazing story that comes 
with each box. At finest Beauty Shops and Toilet 
Counters everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, use coupon for generous trial box—TODAY! 


Created by Fallis, Inc., Perfumer 


CINCINNATI 
Copyrighted 1926, Fallis, Inc. 


Peter Pan 


OPAL HUE 
scarry QWUCL 


Sealed in Silk—$3.00 the Box 


In a box of glistening black and gold 


Generous Trial 


If your dealers cannot supply you send $1.00 for a 
generous size box of this exquisite powder, and the 
amazing story of its creation. (Trial size not sold 
in stores.) Mail coupon at once. 





—_— 
oD 
FALLIS, Inc., Perfumer (Coamo-6-26) 
1615 Riverside Drive, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for generous Trial Box of Peter 
Pan OPAL HUE Powder and the amazing story of 
its creation. 
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| made that trip to Paris—it may be, drawn by 
| the last flare-up of the luxury of the aristocrats 
| before the blackness of the Revolution drowned 
|it. And a strange little glimpse of history, 
seen through her eyes, is visible for a moment 
as she flutters, broken-winged, across that 
tremendous stage. 

For the idle men of fashion, hearing of her 
coming, had a wish to see the much-famed 
beauty who had captivated the Prince and the 
Jacobin Charles Fox, and the infamous 
Duc d’Orléans, afterwards to be known as 
Egalité, made such gross love to her as his in- 
stincts prompted, and even tendered her a 
féte in his splendid gardens of Mousseau, where 
every tree was garlanded with her initials in 
glittering ciphers of lamps as many-colored as 
flowers. How far it won her heart we cannot 
tell. She disclaims the gift. But the Duke, 
gossiping of the fair foreigner to the beautiful 
Queen, Marie Antoinette, elicits permission for 
her to attend the ceremony of the Royal 
Family’s public dinner, that queenly eyes may 
see the conquering beauty—and who but 
Perdita when these glad tidings are brought by 
the gross Duke! 

A spark of the old fire flames up. She hur- 
ries to the fashionable milliner, Mademoiselle 
Bertin—later to dress another beauty, Joseph- 
ine, wife of an officer named Napoleon 
Buonaparte—and there bespeaks a dress of 
dresses—touching as a nuance of spring. 

A strange scene, this public dinner, the 
slender crimson cord alone parting the supernal 
daughter of the Cesars from the crowding 
spectators, the Queen, a vision of high-bred 
beauty, toying with her fruit and casting 
appraising glances at the English notoriety 
self-conscious in her green lustring and glitter- 
ing tiffany. She whispered to the Duke “loud 
encomiums”’ and Perdita blushed and smiled, 
radiant at this celestial commendation. It re- 
mains a singular little miniature of an order of 
things forever passed away. 

“On with the dance. Let joy be unconfined” 
was a necessity of Perdita’s profession, yet one 
she could never attain to. Strange voices 
called in her soul, strange hands waved to her 
and lured her to lands she was never to reach, 
and Tarleton, who had no more taste for the 
unattainable than the Prince and Fox, deserted 
her also. She was by this time the femme in- 
comprise to a nicety and so might have lan- 
guished through life given over to rose-pink 
sentiment and self-worship if fate, standing 
watchfully at her elbow and seeing her worth a 
lesson for the sake of some grace in her soul 
eluding all the brutalizing influences of her 
associates, had not struck a swift and terrible 
blow at both. She was seized with a terrible 
rheumatic fever, which when she was but four 
and twenty and lovelier in face than ever, 
reduced her to helpless agony. 

For a while hope left her; she sank under it. 
And then, slowly, tremblingly, gathered up 
courage for the first time to look into the eyes of 
life and death. And, as Gdipus pursuing and 
not fleeing from the avenging Furies found 
them in truth exorable and benign, so also 
with Perdita. The world had tricked her. 
She left it and setting herself steadily to an 
austerer way began to cultivate the little 
garden of her mind, no longer with the glitter- 
ing hopes of success and glory which Fox had 
inspired, but that she might if possible forget 
the lost battle. 

She wrote reams of poetry very much to the 
taste of her day, sentimental, florid, sometimes 
more than a little vapid, and signed them 
“Laura” and “Laura Maria.” They may be 
better imagined than quoted, and perhaps 
their sole value was the self-respect and a kind 
of consequence they brought her, with some 
money more than needful in her straits. In- 
deed, they opened the way to the higher flights 
once predicted by Fox—satirical odes in the 
Morning Post over the more prickly signature 
of ‘Tabitha Bramble.” I own it a little 
difficult to visualize the elegant Perdita under 
that spinster-like title, but so it was. And the 





self-respect was worth more than the money. 
So encouraged, she wrote more ambitiously 


and became a kind of fashionable London 
Sappho, whose failings were decently buried on 
the score of genius, which can scarcely be ex- 
pected to run at ease in the harness of every- 
day punctilio. The Bluestocking Club, that 
frosty altitude of the proprieties, recited her 
productions in their refined coterie. One 
hopes that some flicker of humor may have 
passed over Perdita’s own face when she at- 
tained that apotheosis, but from what one 
knows of her it is unlikely. A volume of verse 
was published by subscription, graced by a 
list of six hundred subscribers “of the most 
distinguished rank and talents,” and ladies of a 
virtue like the snow allowed themselves “‘a few 
pearly fugitives” over the impassioned lay. 

The inevitable followed—the prose romance 
which set its seal on feminine fame; and per- 
haps the happiest time of her life was when 
those slim volumes were brought to her as she 
lay crippled and captive. It bore the delight- 
ful name of “‘Vancenza” and O joy, triumph!— 
the beneficent public, more true to her than 
princes and potentates, devoured the whole 
edition in one glad day, and clamored for five 
more. Even the stoniest-hearted reviewer 
dipped his pen rather in attar of roses than gall 
and crowned her with rosemary for remem- 
brance rather than the inappropriate laurel. 
In truth, the book was sentimentality at its 
most languishing—no more. But what matter? 
She glowed and trembled when a pinchbeck 
Apollo wooed her as she had done in the arms 
of her pinchbeck Prince. And Apollo was the 
more faithful in spite of his reputation in 
ancient Greece. 

It is pleasant to think that the shadows 
lengthened softly when, still beautiful, but 
helpless in body, she had her little room decked 
to receive the distinguished people who waited 
upon the distinguished authoress. She gave 
herself the little airs of a Corinne and her 
theatrical experience helped her to the part. 

But fate, smiling now like a tranquil sunset, 
had yet a truer happiness in store. At the 
death of her mother, Mrs. Darby, Perdita’s 
young daughter returned to her, resisting the 
blandishments of a wealthy uncle who offered 
all the golden gifts if she would but ignore 
that tarnished mother and devote herself to 
his elderly wants. But the girl would have 
none of it. In her eyes, as in those of so many 
more, Perdita was lovely and lovable to the 
end. So her last few years were consoled by 
that young tenderness which must have seemed 
the earnest and promise of a diviner good, and 
in her daughter’s arms she died, her last 
thoughts and words, hers only. She lies in the 
churchyard of Old Windsor by gliding Thames, 
the scene of her first unhappy triumph, and 
now the quiet soother of her quiet sleep. Yet 
even in death sentiment pursues the romantic, 
and her tombstone bears some -such Della- 
Cruscan verses as she herself might have 
written in her less inspired moments. 

Sheridan and she had met in those last days 
and with what gloom, what terror the bril- 
liant past must have risen before them—the 
gulf of dead hopes yawning between—specters 
of things that might have been floating with sad 
averted faces in its deeps. What was there to 
say? Nothing but mockery or silence could 
meet that immense ruin. 

He had fallen the deeper because his height 
was so infinitely the higher. She, the weaker, 
had dragged herself from the abyss which had 
drowned his brightness, extinguished his 
genius. But both were broken. She stretched 
a trembling hand to him and he took it, and 
they sat silent awhile before he went away. 

The Prince’s career as George IV is history. 

So the darkness swallows these people who 
loved and suffered, laughed and wept in their 
brief day. The gods tire of their poor play- 
things and desire new ones, and death stepped 
tacitly and took them. Their voices are 
muffled in distance. The light of their eyes 1s 
dimmed with dust. There is no more to say. 
The story is told, but no hand may write finis 
on this or any other, for when the pen is laid 
down it is but the beginning—never the end. 

THE END 
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The Prodigal 
Daughter 


(Continued from page 83) 


the Biarritz alone and in some unconventional 

but delightfully whimsical way becomes 

acquainted with some Cynthia, also alone. 

But this being real life, he turned back to his 
companion, then summoned the waiter and 
asked for his check. After which he, with the 
other she, went away from there. 

So much for fiction. 

Nevertheless, Cynthia did see him again, and 
that evening. At the theater, that is. After 
she had experienced a thrill in discovering, as 
the star came on the stage, who his companion 
at tea that afternoon had been. 

“Evelyn Rymore!”’ gasped Cynthia as the 
latter charmingly nodded her.acknowledgment 
of the applause that greeted her appearance. 
“What a nut I was not to know her at once.” 

The young man of the tea-table was not on 
the stage. It was between the acts that 
Cynthia saw him. He was in a box, magnifi- 
cent in evening kit, one of a party. Seated 
beside him was a girl who, with a few changes 
here and there, might have been Cynthia her- 
self. Yet for her Cynthia felt no enthusiasm: 

‘But then, that may be because the young 
man seemed to find enough for two. 

Lights were dimmed, the curtain rose and 
Cynthia had something else to think of. Be- 
yond the footlights Evelyn Rymore looked 
young, but it was not raw youth she sought to 
delineate. ~The movement of the play was all 
toward the tragedy of a charming woman who 
becomes déclassé. In the final act Cynthia sat 
with her handkerchief to her pretty nose. 

“Tf I could only act like that!’ she medi- 
tated, powdering her nose instinctively rather 
than consciously as a taxi bore her back to the 
Biarritz after the play. “And oh, if I could 
only talk to her!” 

She decided the next morning that she looked 
tired and had better wait until the next day 
before starting on her round of producers. But 
the next day was Friday and she remembered 
that Friday was awfully unlucky. Perhaps, 
everything considered, Saturday . . . On 
Saturday she recalled that her father often did 
not go to his office on that day, but played golf 
instead. And she had all but decided that 
Monday would be the best day when the truth 
tose up and smote her. ‘‘You’re just plain 
scared!” it taunted. ‘‘Quitter!” 

_ To that Cynthia’s reaction was as character- 
istic as it was swift. In less than twenty 
minutes Cynthia, beyond reprieve, was in the 
outer office of one Mr. Alfred Hopkinson. 

“T’d—I’d like to speak to Mr. Hopkinson,” 
she announced, in what sounded more like the 
small still voice of conscience than the good 
speaking voice this particular producer had 
stressed the need of. 

“Out of town,” disdainfully replied the hazy 
figure she addressed. 

“Oh!” gasped Cynthia, and caromed out of 
the office. 

One can, as she was discovering, experience 
all the symptoms of stage fright even before 
appearing on the stage. It was all of an hour 
before she managed to force her quivering self 
inte: the offices of the second producer on her 
list, the Mr. Peter H. Ferris who ballyhooed 
for youth. 

She looked very young, almost touchingly 
so. But the guardian of the outer gate was 
not visibly touched. He was young himself— 
but hard-boiled. 

“Won’t be back until June,” he retorted 
with an air of aloof scorn. 

“Oh!” said Cynthia again. 

_ This was one possibility she had not con- 
sidered, but then they couldn’t all be out 
of town. The next wasn’t. This was Mr. 
Charles Silver, who spoke so highly of educa- 
tion as a requisite for stage success. Even his 
representative who sat in the outer office was 
improving his mind, during leisure moments, 
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WHAT TO USE 


To keep the cuticle smooth, apply 
Cutex Cuticle Remover with orange 
stick and cotton after washing hands. 











das anor sereatceimlt ane ea! 


WHAT NOT TO UsE 
Northam Warren advises “against 
using metal instruments of any kind, 
or ever cutting the delicate cuticle. 


advined you on the most unpoztant 
part of the manicuww 


ORTHAM WARREN revolu- 

tionized the manicuring habits 

of the world! By perfecting Cutex he 

made it possible for everyone to have 
lovely, well-groomed nails. 


Years ago he realized that the most 
important part of the manicure was 
the care of the cuticle. So he created 
a safe, antiseptic liquid—Cutex Cuti- 
cle Remover—that frees the cuticle 
from the nails in a gentle, natural 
way and keeps the underside of the 
nail tips beautifully clean and smooth. 


How to keep the Cuticle Smooth 


Wash hands in warm soapy water. 
File nails to ovals. Dip orange stick 
in Cutex, twist cotton around end 
and dip in bottle again. Work gently 
around base of each nail to loosen the 
dry skin. Then pass the wet stick be- 
neath tips to clean and bleach them. 

Smooth a bit of Nail White under 
each nail tip. Wash carefully. The 
cuticle is smooth, shapely, the tips 


flawless. Then any of the Cutex polish- 

es gives your nails a lovely brilliance. 

Your hands are perfectly groomed. 
7 


Cutex sets are 35¢ to $5.00—wherever toilet 
goods are sold. Separate preparations 35c. Or 
see special offer. If you live in Canada address 
Northam Warren, Dept. C-6,85 St. Alexander . 
St., Montreal. Northam Warren—New York, 
Paris, London. 
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Marjorie Moss’ Expressive Hanp 
Marjorie Moss, lovely English dancer 
appearing at the Club Mirador, New 
York, says: “ Cutex keeps my finger 
tips exquisitely groomed.” 


Mail Coupon with roc for Introductory Set 








END Joc for Introductory 

Set containing Cutex Cuti- 
cle Remover, Polishes, Cuticle 
Cream, brush, emery board, 
orange stick and cotton. 


Nortuam Warren, Dept. C-6, 
114 West 17th Street, New York City 
T enclose 10c in stamps or coin for Introductory Set. 
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Mystikum ' 


on your skin becomes 
your own perfume 
because some of its 
twenty eight flowers com- 
bine with the oil of your skin, 
making an individual perfume 
that expresses you- - + + = 


Try Mystikum on the skin of five of your 
friends and have some one guess the perfume 
used on each! Notwocanbethesame - = 


At the Better Stores 


PARFUM $1, 1.50, 3.75, 7, 
FACE POWDER, 7 SHADES 

LIP STICK, 2 SHADES 
COMPACT-POWDER-ROUGE 
FACE LOTION ASTRINGENT 
TALCUM, IN GLASS 

TOILET WATER 4.50 
VANISHING CREAM 

LIQUID POWDER, 5 SHADES 


SCHERK IMPORTING COMPANY 


S56 West 45TH STREET NEW YORK 
CANADA 170 MCGILL ST. MONTREA 


Europes 
Most Popular 
Parfum 

















Course in 
2 Years 


This simplified, complete High School 


i ome study 


Course—specially prepared for 
by leading professors—meets all require- 
ments for entrance tocollege, business, 
20 Oth er leading professions. 
Over 200 noted Engineers, Bus- 
Courses iness Men, and Educators Lees my 
repare the special instruction 
which you need for success. No matter what 
your inclinations may be, you can’t hope 


te succeed without special: 
us give you the practical training 






Something DIFFERENT } 


for Bobbed Hair 


THERE is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some 


American School are wonderfully attractive and becoming, while 
Drexel Ave. & o~ Street others, well — which kind is yours? 


I wish you could picture the becoming kind I 
[ Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied have in mind ~ the sort a 


admire. I can’t tell you 
ae ie we BS ee Ae OY OOS A OO : ; Mane 
American School, Dept Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago t’s full Fines deer ieides Ueiarthar camchow 
aa te . po aan, yet which are really no more ac- 








Send me full information on the subject checked and tual color than sunlight. It’s only when the head 
how you will help me win success in jr iy is moved = you euch, the auburn suggestion— 
seeMerohitect 8 ene Electr Eng’ e fleeting glint of gold. 
--oeeBuliding ———— a Education You have ne idea how much your bob can be 
a — ae . Shop Practice improved with the “tiny tint” Golden Glint 
sonal - —, eocced aaulinaienee Shampoo will give it. If you want a bob like that 
aed ——_> neer pay amine I have in mind, buy a package and see for your- 
~~» Business Manager ~ ae self. At all drug stores, or send 25¢ direct to 
nnelBe Pe — a rad ‘& Mapping J. W.KosrCo., 614 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wn. 
~..Oratteman & Designer _......Wigh Sebes! Graduate 1 ¢ 
Golden Glint 
Meme... : SHAMPOO 
Address = 











by studying philosophy. His particular brand, 
that is, evidently enriched by a survey of the 
comic strips in the afternoon edition. 

“Can’t see Mr. Silver without an appoint. 
ment,”’ he assured her. 





In his voice was a touch of weary scorn which | 


suddenly caused indignation to dominate 
Cynthia’s weaker emotions. 

“‘Well—make one for me,” she commanded, 
“Either this afternoon or——” 

“Can’t,” he cut in. “You’ve got to see him 
personally to make an appointment.” 

“What?” gasped Cynthia. “How can I 
make an appointment to see him unless | 
see him without an appointment?” 

“Oh, you meet him at dinner—or sumbuddy 
introduces you,” the office boy explained. 

“But I——” began Cynthia and stopped 
short. 

From the inner office emerged he who, at 
the Biarritz, had taken tea with Evelyn 
Rymore. Was it—could this be Charles 
Silver himself? Being Cynthia, she promptly 
asked him. 

“Sorry,” he smiled, ‘‘but I’m not.” 

“But—couldn’t I see him for just a 
moment?” she asked breathlessly. 

“‘He’s seeing no one,” he explained. “He 
sails Monday. And if it happens to be about 
an engagement it would be useless anyway. 
He’s putting on nothing before August.” 

“Oh!” said Cynthia, in danger of exhausting 
her stock of that monosyllable. 

In some nebulous way she found herself 
with him in the elevator. He stood hat in 
hand, still smiling down at her. He had 
awfully nice eyes. And ducky hair. 

“Are—are you an actor?” ventured Cynthia, 
curiously shy. 

“Heaven forbid! Why do you ask?” 

“I saw you at the Biarritz with Evel 
Rymore,” she confessed, and then blushed. “I 
thought perhaps——” 

“Appearances are ever misleading,” he re- 
minded her. 

The elevator stopped. He guided her forth 
onto Broadway. 

“T wish you better luck elsewhere,” he said 
then and, lifting his hat, left her. 

She decided that she had enough of not 
seeing producers for one day. One thing she 
had learned, however. And that was that 
an appointment seemed essential. So when, 
come Monday, she returned to the assault, it 
was her intention to say that she had one any- 
way. Everything, she felt, now hinged upon 
her seeing this last producer—he who asked 
no more of applicants for his favor than poise, 
health, strength, symmetry, appeal to both 
sexes and that quality which is akin to perfume. 

This, apparently, was not his busy morning. 
Anyway, Cynthia and the office boy had the 
outer office all to themselves. As she entered, 
a ruler, balanced on the office boy’s nose, fell 
off. He retrieved it and placed it back. 

“T’d like,” began Cynthia, her eyes following 
the gyrations of the ruler in spite of herself, 
“to speak to——” 

He, still concentrating on the ruler, deigned 
to cock an eye at her. ‘Gotta appointment?” 
he asked. i 

“Naturally,” retorted Cynthia, with freezing 
dignity. 

“Where d’ja get it?” he demanded, unfrozen. 

“Ts that your business?” Cynthia wished to 
know. 

“Nothing but,” he retorted with a grin. 
“The last thing the boss says to me before he 
sailed a month ago was to be sure and ask any 
dame that came in and said she had an appoint- 
ment with him who she thought she was 
kidding.” ; 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded Cynthia, 
“that you’ve been sitting there asking me if 1 
had an appointment when you knew all the 
time ” 3 : 

“Well—you practically asked for it, didn’t 
you?” he demanded impudently. 

The ruler fell from his nose. He stooped to 
retrieve it but Cynthia was quicker than he. 
And before he could recover from his surprise 
or assume a position less vulnerable, she 
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applied it where it would do the most good. | The things we depend upon 
“Say,” he bellowed irately, ‘what do you 


“You practically asked for it, didn’t you?” 


she broke in, breathing hard. 


After which she found herself back on Broad- 


way. She didn’t know just where she was 
going, or what her next move had better be. 
She was still as undecided when, the following 
morning, breakfast was served in her room. 

On the tray was the usual red rose. And, by 
way of innovation, an envelop addressed to her. 
She snatched it up quickly. Perhaps the 
young man whose eyes were so nice had dis- 
covered her name. And secured for her an 
introduction to some producer. 

She ripped open the envelop. In it was her 
hotel bill for the week. She stared at it for a 
moment before it percolated. 

“But it can’t be that much!” she gasped. 
“Two hundred and thirty-four dollars and 
seventy cents. There must be some mistake!”’ 

But there wasn’t. One hundred and seventy- 
five dollars for her suite, fifty-nine dollars and 
seventy cents for meal checks she had signed. 
And: “All accounts must be settled weekly.” 

Breakfast was ruined for her. She began to 
figure. 





Hotel bill $234.70 
Blue frock 200.00 
Hat, shoes and stockings 132.50 

Total $567.20 


If her figures were correct—which she 
doubted, she having added them three times 
with a different result each time—she ought to 
have almost forty dollars left after paying her 
hotel bill. Actually she would have less than 
twenty. But then, tips, taxis and theater 
tickets, she realized . . . 

The waiter was removing the breakfast tray. 
She automatically gave him two dollars and 
then conquered the impulse to pursue him 
down the hall and retrieve it. Instead she 
went down-stairs and paid her bill. 

“Leaving?” she was asked politely 

“Ves,” replied Cynthia. 

It was, at least, plain that she couldn . spend 
even one more day at the Biarritz. She must 
find something else. A furnished room—she 
had read of such. How or where was still hazy 
when, as she emerged from the Biarritz, a man 
dashed up to her, thrust a card into her hand 
and passed on. 





Startled, Cynthia glanced at the card. It | 
was poorly printed and smudged, but none the | 
less it seemed a portent from heaven. For it | 


informed her that Mrs. Montmorency Duprée, | 


at an address thereafter given, ran a “select” 
lodging-house for “Members of the Profession 
—Theatrical and Allied” and that her rates were 
“Reasonable.” The phrase ‘‘Members of the 
Profession—Theatrical and Allied’? enchanted 
her. Here was a chance to mingle with actors 
and actresses and discover how they went 
about getting an engagement. 

The thought carried her to Mrs. Mont- 
morency Duprée’s almost as quickly as a taxi 
—forbidden luxury now—might have. Yes, 
Mrs. Duprée had a room. 

“Just vacated, dearie,” she explained. 

“Are—are most of your lodgers on the 
stage?” asked Cynthia. 

“Well—most of them are ‘resting’ now,” 
Mrs. Duprée confessed. “But the Bearded 
Venus—really a lovely lady—expects to join 
a side-show next week and the Tattooed 
Countess had her picture in one of the big 
Magazines a while back and expects an offer 
any day.” 

“But—I mean the regular stage,” protested 
Cynthia. 

“Most of my ‘family’ are what are called 
freaks—though they are really like you and me 


| 
| 





at heart,” Mrs. Duprée replied. “That’s be- | 


cause I was with the circus so long myself. 
Acrobat and aerial artist, you know.” 

, Cynthia did not, nor could she quite credit 
it. Mrs. Duprée laughed. 


“ . . 
I was almost as slim then as you, dearie,” | 


she announced. 


“T only weighed ninety-eight | 
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most we appreciate least 


worth of Electricity 


What a wonderful buy is this 
nickel’s worth of electricity! 


It will operate a washing 
machine for two hours; a 
sewing machine for seven 
hours; an electric fan for ten 
hours; a reading lamp for two 
long evenings. 


The General Electric 
Company has made 
many contributions 
to this all-important 
industry. It has built 
giant generators; it 
has made the motors 
which do hard and 
tiresome tasks; it has 
developed better 
MAZDA lamps to 
light our factories, 
highways, and homes. 


Use electricity freely. It is one 
of the few necessities whose 
cost has stood still while the 
cost of all else soared. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











$1800 FOR A STORY 


RECENTLY a writer was paid $1800 for a single id: 
Short Story! By learning to write the stories of her Jack London Said: 
dreams this woman has found her way to fame and “I like your simple, direct, 
fortune. You too can learn at home during spare time straight-from-the-shoulder 
WITH OUR COURSE. method of presenting the 
Wri N niatter. Asa veteran in the 
riters are Needed Short Story Game I fee 
There are 24,868 publications, the majority of which Justified in giving my judg- 
buy short stories. High prices are paid for good stories ob Le your ewer os 
and the demand for stories and photoplays is tremen- CC aa ee enaeve on 
dous. We give Unlimited Personal Criticism an No OTHER 
Manuscript Sales Service—and help you to sell. 


Students Earn Thousands 


of dollars—one student alone has earned over $5000 with 
her pen since taking our personal training—others earn- 
ing Big Money Every Day. You can too! 


Send Coupon for Free Book and de- 
Free Book tails of our wonderful offer. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Dept. 1206, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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SPECIAL OFFER NOW ON=== 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short Story Dept. 1206. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation kindly send me 
new book “The Art of Stor. Writing’ and details of 
pecial Offer. 
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Cheek! 


Don’t blame him! Blame 
Po-Go—that new creamy 
French Rouge! Hand- 
made — packed in Paris, 
now obtainable over here. 
Even when the hour is 
late and the light trying, 
Po-Go gives a perpetual 
glow of youth! It’s soft 
and satiny—and it holds 
the powder well! 

BlondesshouldtryBrique 
(theNaturelle tint) blend- 
ed especially for them. 
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your druggist. Tell 
him youmusthave 
Po-Go! 50c in its 
smart ——— 
rouge puff, or 
mail. 


Ronce (a delightful Ras- ) 
berry)isforblondesorbru- ¢ 
nettes. Both for beauty! % 
GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
Distributors of Ciro Perfumes 7, 
565 Fitth Avenue, New York ; 
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{ 0 ROUGE % 
Made, boxed and " 
packaged in France Don’t simplyask 
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when I married Montmorency. Ain’t it the 
luck? I never got a bust or hips until they 
were out of style. And look at me now!” 

Instead Cynthia faltered: “But I thought 
there would be somebody on the stage here.”’ 

“Oh, we have Mr. DeFriest!’’ Mrs. Duprée 
assured her brightly. “A perfectly grand 
heavy who played with Barrett. And Dulcie 
Dove—in burlycue, you know. You'll meet 
everybody—we’re just one big happy family.” 

And Cynthia did meet everybody. Includ- 
ing Mr. DeFriest, who promptly told her of his 
triumphs—‘‘while playing with Barrett, you 
know.” It was the India Rubber Hercules who 
brought the actor’s biography to date, however. 

“He’s selling the Instantaneous Matchless 
Gas-Stove Lighter,” he explained. ‘House to 
house stuff, you know.” 

As for Dulcie Dove, she, it appeared, was 
playing a small but nutritious réle as waitress 
in a Broadway quick lunch—just while “rest- 
ing,” of course. 

“Tf it isn’t-just my darned luck!” mused 
Cynthia dismally. 

She felt that Fate could do no more. She 
had yet to learn that Fate is a versatile god- 
dess, with something always up her flowing 
sleeves. 

Leaving the Biarritz, Cynthia had had al- 
most fifteen dollars in the purse in her hand- 
bag, but the purse was no longer in it. All 
that was left of $600 was forty-three cents she 
had salvaged from the bottom of the hand-bag. 

And so, this early May morning, she stood 
and gazed, with unseeing eyes, at the shaded 
window beyond which the India Rubber 
Hercules still slept. 

“Oh, well,” she announced recklessly, “it’s 
always darkest before dawn!” 

But instead of the dawn came Mrs. Duprée. 

“T meant to tell you,” she announced archly, 
“that I always get paid in advance. Not that 
I don’t trust you, dearie, but—if it’s con- 
venient.” 

“Y’m sorry,” faltered Cynthia, “but my 
pocketbook was stolen yesterday.” 

“Not really!’ sympathized Mrs. Duprée. 
“What do you plan to do?” 

“TJ—I want to go on the stage.” 

“At this time of year! But the shows are all 
closing now, dearie. There won’t be much 
doing in the theatrical line until August.” 

“Not really!” wailed Cynthia. ‘What shall 
I do?” 


“They do say my heart is the biggest part of 
me,” Mrs. Duprée informed her. “TI tell you 
what I'd do if I were you. I’d get a job.” 

“A job? Where?” 

“Go see Dulcie Dove,” suggested Mrs. 
Duprée. “She said last night that if the 
Bearded Venus would only get a close shave 
she might land her a job, as they were taking 
on new waitresses. But you’d better hurry.” 

At a little after eight that night Cynthia re- 
turned. She let herself in with a latch-key and 
then slipped furtively up the stairs. She 
didn’t want to see anybody or answer any 
questions. She felt like a human symposium 
of all the symptoms to be found in a patent 
medicine ad. Depression of the spirits, irri- 
tability, lack of interest and ambition, head- 
ache, poor appetite and shooting pains in her 
back—she had them all. 

And she had been fired, so soon. Just be- 
cause she didn’t always punch the meal checks 
right. And sometimes got mixed in her orders. 
As if that made any difference. Food—the 
very thought of it gagged her now. 

Miserably she crept into bed. But not to 
go to sleep. 

It occurred to her, as it had not occurred to 
her a week ago—Cynthia had aged—that her 
father ought to have known she wasn’t going 
to Europe. Anyone might know that that was 
silly. And he might have suspected that she 
was going to try to go on the stage. And that 
she was in New York. Why hadn’t he acted? 
What kind of a father was he to do nothing 
while his only daughter was alone and miser- 
able and—and homesick in New York? If he 
only knew... 

What her father should have known began to 


seem, to Cynthia, so heartrending that she was 
moved to tears. If she should starve it would 
be all his fault—— 

But in the morning came counsel, wisdom 
and good cheer, all in the capacious person of 
Mrs. Duprée. 

“You know of Evelyn Rymore, of course.” 
she said. ‘Well what do you think, dearie? 
She wants you to come and see her, at five, at 
her hotel.” 

“Evelyn Rymore!” gasped Cynthia. “Do 
you know Evelyn Rymore?” 

“Not exactly personally,” confessed Mrs, 
Duprée. ‘‘But doubtless she has heard of me. 
Anyway she called up just now. Aren’t you 
the lucky girl?” 

“If—if it’s really true,” said Cynthia feebly, 

It was. 
the most wonderful room. Pictures every- 
where. And such lovely flowers! And—and 
Evelyn Rymore. Wearing horn spectacles, at 
which Cynthia gasped and the lady herself 
smiled. 

“Let’s have tea,” she said, in the loveliest 
voice. ‘‘And talk!” 

And what did one talk of? Well, mostly one- 
self, it appeared, telling everything truthfully, 
because one could not possibly lie to anyone 
so sweet and sympathetic and understanding. 

“T know,” finished Cynthia, “that I prob- 
ably sound like a nut. I—I suppose you think 
that I was—that I haven’t a chance.” 

“Not that—let’s say ill advised instead,” 
contributed Evelyn Rymore. 

“You think I have a chance?” 
@ynthia. ‘Truly?” 

“Tf you want to go on the stage more 
than anything else. Enough to make any 
sacrifice——” 

“Oh, I do!” Cynthia assured her. 

“Then the first thing you must do,” said the 
loveliest of stars, “‘is to go straight home to 
your father.” 

‘“‘What!”’ gasped Cynthia, wide-eyed. 

“And make him your friend and ally, you 
see. He is very rich, I know, and because he is 
rich he is powerful. He cannot make an 
actress of you, but he can make it so much 
easier for you to get your chance.” 

“But he won’t,” wailed Cynthia. 
doesn’t want me to go on the stage.” 

“T know how he feels,””? Evelyn Rymore as- 
sured her. “I have my own daughter to deal 
with. She is just, I should say, your age.” 

“You have a daughter—my age!” Cynthia 
cried, astonished. 

Evelyn Rymore smiled. ‘She thinks she 
wants to go on the stage more than anything, 
but I must be sure she really does. I wonder 
if I can make myself clear.’’ She paused, her 
vision drawn inwards. Then: “It’s just that 
we must always bargain with life,” she ex- 
plained. ‘You can’t have everything. If you 
want one thing you must trade in something 
else. And there are, truly, oh so many things 
one must trade in for success on the stage. 
Life drives one of its hardest bargains there, 
I think.” 

“But you wouldn’t change!’ protested 
Cynthia dazedly. 

“TI—sometimes wonder,’”? murmured Evelyn 
Rymore. Then, shrugging her lovely shoulders, 
she drew Cynthia’s hands into hers. “But 
won’t you promise me that you will at least talk 
to your father before you try to go it alone?” 

Cynthia hesitated. ‘If he’d only try and 
understand—the way you do.” 

“T suspect that’s what my daughter thinks!” 
observed Evelyn Rymore ruefully. ‘Truly, 
parents are only people who seem not to under- 
stand. Try him—please, please do! Else I 
shall feel so defeated ——” 

And so Cynthia, who couldn’t bear that she 
should feel defeated after being so perfectly 
wonderful, promised in a breathless rush. 

The May sun was setting when, her 
awhirl, she returned to Mrs. Duprée’s. 

“Letter for you, dearie,” announced Mrs. 
Duprée at once. It was from her father. 
Cynthia opened it quickly. 

Dear Cynthia: 

I have a feeling that perhaps you have 


thrilled 


“He 


At five Cynthia found herself in . 
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decided that it might be wise of youtorun | 
out home and have a talk with your old | 
dad before you try your luck further in 
New York. He may be a hopeless old 
in some ways, but maybe it’s possible 
for him to help you, if you sell him on the 
proposition first. Try it, anyway. 

I am enclosing your ticket, including 
reservations on the Century as far as 
Chicago tomorrow. Also a check that 
should see you clear of New York. The 
other debts which I do not doubt you have 
contracted, will be attended to. 

Love, 
Dad 


P.S. That roadster Santa failed to bring 
you on Christmas has just shown up. I 
think you will like it. 

And so, thought Cynthia, that was his little 
ame. Trying to bribe her with a silly roadster. 


ough. Quite a coincidence, it seemed, as she 
thought of her promise to Evelyn Rymore. 

Later it occurred to her to wonder how he 
knew her address. Oh well, why question 
anything? That was New York. 

“And anyway,” Cynthia reminded herself, 
“J don’t have to go home with that insufferable 

ig. This is one time Bill failed to bring 
home the bacon. I wonder what he told dad.” 

If one had asked Cynthia what her father’s 
business was she would have answered: ‘Oh, 
he’s always talking about the irons he has in 
the fire and some deal he has cleaned up on. 
Boasting about the amount of money he has 
made one minute and then hollering about the 
bills the next!” 

But that was a picture of almost any suc- 
cessful man. Actually, Cynthia’s father was a 
trader, as his father had been before him. 

Cynthia’s grandfather had started trading 
horses. Then he had branched out into timber 
sections and finally mines. Cynthia’s father 
had carried on still further afield. He could 
be interested in anything—a rubber plantation 
in Central Africa or a niter field in Chile. Al- 
ways provided that it was big enough, spectac- 
ular enough and suggested profits to his shrewd 
trader’s eyes. 

With so many irons in the fire he, as he 
phrased it, needed lieutenants as a pianist 
needs fingers. He picked them up here and 
there, almost always young, and put them to 
work. Of these young men he was apt to 
become insufferably proud. 

The—in Cynthia’s case—unfortunate Bill 
was dad’s latest. She was not at all sorry for 
him. She ‘disliked him on principle and felt | 
sure she would have had reason to detest him | 
in particular had she been ‘in his care aboard | 
the Century. For—what price fiction now!— 
the young man of the nice eyes was aboard 
the Century too. He had a section across the 





“What luck?” he asked cordially. 

Now nice girls do not talk to strange men | 
aboard trains. Unless it is perfectly obvious 
that they are Yale or Princeton or something 
like that. With this young man no excuse 
seemed necessary. She practically knew him | 
anyway—and he knew Evelyn Rymore. 

Long before dinner was served that night 
they were very well acquainted. They had 
talked first of Evelyn Rymore. And how 
wonderful she was. And how gay—that was 
his contribution—in spite of so much that was 
tragic in her life. Her marriage and her 
divorce, that is. 
oat her daughter in a box with you 
toed "sageaaad acxed Cynthia swiftly, then 

He said that was so. 

Oh!” murmured Cynthia—and wondered. 

Presently they had dinner together. After 

t they sat on the evant platform and 
some more. e really was a perfect 
peach, thought Cynthia, as she lay eal aa 
rd morning they breakfasted together. 

d after that, luncheon. But it was all quite 
Proper—Cynthia paid her own check. 

could put it in my expense account, you 





w,” he protested. 


Health may become a shadow unless you guard The 
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need a woman begin to 
lose charm? 


\ VEN ill-health begins. Not be- 

fore! The charm of vigorous, vital 
middle-age is just as fascinating as 
that of youth itself... . 

Yet so many women lose health and 
attractiveness too early, through neg- 
lect. Especially through neglect of 
their teeth and gums. 


Read this carefully 


Do not think that it is enough merely 
to brush your teeth daily with any good 
cleansing dentifrice. Doing that will 
not prevent acid decay, nor will it 
neutralize the acids that irritate your 
gums and lead to disease. 

No tooth-brush can reach into the 
fissures on and between your teeth, 
nor in the tiny crevices that are formed 
where your gums meet your teeth— 
the meeting place of teeth and gums 
called The Danger Line by dentists, 





In almost any drug store you will find 20, 
30, even 40, different kinds of dentifrices. 
Many people buy these dentifrices . . . 
changing from one to another. They seem 
disappointed. They brush their teeth regu- 
larly... yet they still have painful decay 
and gum diseases .. . Wuy? 

Because teeth need more than mere brush- 
ing. They must also be protected at THE 
Dancer Line. © 1926 


because it is there that the decay 
which is hardest to control occurs. 
It is there, too, that Pyorrhea and 
other gum infections usually begin. 

To keep your teeth sound and your 
gums healthy you need a dentifrice 
which will not merely clean, but will 
also neutralize dangerous acids. 

There is such a dentifrice. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream contains 
more than 50 per cent of Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia—long recognized as 
a safe, effective antacid. When you 
brush your teeth with Squibb’s Den- 
tal Cream, tiny particles of Milk of 
Magnesia penetrate into all the places 
where your tooth-brush cannot reach, 
and neutralize the acids there. 

Begin the use of Squibb’s Dental 
Cream today and see your dentist 
twice a year. Keep your teeth sound 
and white, your gums pink and healthy. 
At drug stores—only 40 cents a tube. 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 


It is 
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‘“‘Are you—a traveling man?” she hazarded. 

“Most of the time,” he answered, with his 
engaging grin. 

He wasn’t, really, at all conceited, although 
she guessed he was horribly successful. And he 
had put himself through college. 

“T wish you could meet dad,’’ Cynthia said 
suddenly. 

“T hope to,” he replied. 

His tone was enigmatic. Cynthia blushed. 
Did he mean—— 

So sped time. Andthetrain. Both speeding 
her toward that junction where she must 
change to the branch that would take her 
north, to what, in her grandfather’s day, had 
been only a little Wisconsin timber town. Now 
grown to a city, it still remained her father’s 
home and, very literally, his city. 

At the junction, her father’s private car was 
waiting, attached to the local. And so at the 
junction Cynthia said good-by. And because 
he, apparently, wasn’t going to say it, she 
found herself murmuring: 

“If—if you are ever up this way and can 
spare the time, why—why don’t you come up 
and see dad?” 

“You'll see more of me,” he assured her 
definitely. 

Somehow she felt immeasurably uplifted. 


Yet, greeted by the familiar face of the , 


porter in charge of her father’s car, received 
and seated by him as the American princess 
she was, she felt suddenly let down. For she 
realized all of a sudden that she didn’t even 
know the young man’s name! She was aghast 
—felt for a horrible instant as if he had passed 
out of her life forever. Then she remembered 
that he knew her name and she felt better. 

The train was moving. She wondered if he 
was in love with Evelyn Rymore’s daughter. 
And promptly decided that he couldn’t be. 
Because—well, just because! 

At that point she glanced up, startled and 
incredulous. For there he stood! 

‘“‘Why—I thought you were on the other 
train!” she protested. 

He smiled as, without invitation, he seated 
himself opposite her. ‘‘How could I be?” he 
demanded. ‘‘Your father expects me to 
deliver you to him in person, you know.” 

“What?” she gasped. 

“The time,” he went on whimsically, yet 
with wary eyes upon her, “has come to talk 
of many things. I’m Bill Wingate, you see.” 

It took a full second for that to penetrate. 
Then: “Do you mean that you let—that you 
acted—that you——”’ 

“You are not very definite,” he observed 
easily, ‘‘yet I gather that you feel I have misled 
you. But how? I never said I wasn’t Bill 
Wingate, you know.” 

“You know very well I never dreamed it!” 
Cynthia flamed. “If I had——” 

“You would have acted like the spoiled 
child you are,” he contributed. ‘Which was 
one very good reason I didn’t tell you before. 
But as I knew you’d discover it before long I 
thought we might as well have it out now.” 

“There is nothing I care to have out—with 
you!”’ retorted Cynthia, with great dignity. 
But she spoiled the effect by adding furiously, 
“T should think you’d be ashamed of yourself.” 

“For what? I went to Philadelphia to take 
charge of you. I did not care for the job—it 
was wished on me. When I got there I dis- 
covered you had skipped. What was there for 
me to do but pick up the trail, follow you to 
New York, locate you at the Biarritz Ss 

“T don’t see how you did that!” Cynthia said, 
in spite of herself. 

“Fever so easily. You registered as Joan 
Sinclair and then sent a wire signed Cynthia 
to your father.” 

“And you snooped around. I suppose you 
thought that awfully clever.” 

“Hardly a fair test of my talents, truly!’’ he 
grinned—darn him! 

“And you’ve known from the first--——” 

“That doesn’t seem to please you. But it 
would have pleased your father even less if 
he hadn’t known that somebody had an eye 
on you. I—did my best.” 





His voice had grown persuasive, his eye 
beguiling. But Cynthia turned from him and 
looked out the window . . . All the time she 
had thought herself so free he had been: in the 
background, watching her as a cat watches 
amouse. Oh, it was unbearable! 

“You might,” he suggested, “be a litt 
grateful. Because I did advise your father to 
sit tight and let you try your luck, you see.” 


“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” commente(| 


Cynthia scathingly. Abruptly she remembered 
how she had met him in Charles Silver’s offic. 
and added, ‘‘While you went around and told 
all the producers to have nothing to do with 
me.” 

“TI certainly did not,’ he retorted curtly. 
“T tried to find one who would talk to you 
a father might. But Silver was too busy and 
the rest were out of town, as you know.” 

“So—so you got Evelyn Rymore to talk to 
me like a father instead,” said Cynthia scom. 
fully. But her voice broke as she added, “And 
I trusted her—I thought she was telling me the 
truth.” 

“Tf you think that I or anyone else could 
persuade her to tell you anything but the 
truth, you wrong her mightily.. What she 
said to you is what she has said to her own 
daughter.” 

“But girls do go on the stage!” protested 
Cynthia. ‘Do you mean to say that they all 
are sorry afterwards?” 

“T can’t pretend to know. Evelyn Rymore 
told you that you had to bargain with life for 
everything you want. If you want to go on 
the stage more than anything else, nothing can 
stop you. But you must give up many things, 
right at the start.” 

“T'll give up anything,” announced Cynthia 
passionately. 

“Then nothing cam stop you,” he assured 
her. ‘So why not—let’s be friends?” 

“How did you know I had gone to Mn. 
Duprée’s?” demanded Cynthia, who did not 
see it that way. 

“The cards on the table! I knew that you 
would leave the Biarritz at the end of your 
first week there. I had men stationed all 
around the hotel watching for you, with cards 
such as you got. I thought the idea ofa 
theatrical boarding-house might appeal to 

ou.” 
“Then—then even Mrs. Duprée knew!” 
Cynthia broke in. ‘Oh, I—I——” 

There her voice failed her. She had been 
about to tell him that she detested and despised 
him. Instead she bit her quivering lip franti- 
cally. She could not have explained that. It 
was all mixed up in his seeming so peachy and 
a person she had liked so much and who, she 
had been silly enough to believe, liked her an 
awful lot too, and who had turned out to be 
Bill, who thought she was just a silly, spoiled 
child. 

A swift rush of tears blinded her. She no 
longer saw him. And so she missed in his 
eyes that which Evelyn Rymore had prophe- 
sied she might see there some day. 

“What?” Bill had protested, startled by 
Evelyn Rymore’s laughing suggestion. “Why, 
she’s just a kid. She’s——” ; 

“Adorable!” Evelyn Rymore had deftly in- 
serted. ‘‘And if you say, as you are about to, 
that she irritates you, the very fervor with 
which you will express it is to me a symptom. 

At that he had laughed. Cynthia was only 
a cute kid; Evelyn Rymore was, for onee, 
preposterous. He told her so. 

Yet now the brimming tears that obscured 
Cynthia’s vision must have cleared his. He 
saw her and what had seemed so preposterous 
from an astonishing new angle. The only thing 
that seemed preposterous now was that anyone 
or anybody should be permitted so to hurt her 
whom he suddenly realized to be the pluckiest 
gayest, most amusing, adorable and d 
person in his world. 

“Please!” bg tea “T can’t bear to sé 

ou cry, Cynthia. I——” : 
. HA let you care,” sniffed Cynthia. “You 
simply despise me.” é F 
He captured her hand impulsively. “Yo! 
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know better than that,” he said. ‘“Ycu know | 
—you know je 

“Know what?” demanded Cynthia as he 
stopped at this most interesting point. 

The tears also stopped. Cynthia, pricking up 
her pretty ears, suspected she could use her 
eyes to better purpose now. : 

“That you want more than anything else to | 

on the stage,” he reminded her bitterly, | 
and started to remove his hand. | 

But though she was only a little more than 
eighteen, Cynthia knew that symptom. At | 
any other moment she would have said that | 
when they began to get bitter, then you had | 
them. At this moment she merely clung 
shamelessly to his hand. 

“JT did,” she confessed, ‘but—but _per- 


” 





ha —_ 

There she bogged—she couldn’t be expected 
to tell him that she had just realized that if 
she went on the stage she couldn’t keep on 
holding his hand this way. Or—or 

Well, or lots of things that all in a breath 
seemed ever so desirable and which, she 
suspected, would probably be precisely what 
Evelyn Rymore had predicted life would take 
away from her in exchange for stage success. 

So instead of trying to explain she smiled 
through her wet lashes. ‘“‘I—I guess you’ve | 
brought home the bacon, after all,” she 
murmured. 

And then she saw what Evelyn Rymore 
had prophesied she would see some day. 

“My bacon?” he demanded breathlessly, 
his heart in his nice eyes. 

“Well—I don’t know whose else it could be,” 
retorted Cynthia, with complete candor. 

The porter appeared at that instant, rolled 
his eyes and then proved himself a colored man 
of tact by disappearing abruptly. 

“Mah goodness!” he soliloquized, grinning 
widely. ‘“‘Ah suspect me and this car will be 
goin’ on a honeymoon pretty soon!” 











The Understanding 
Heart 


(Continued from page 65) | | 


then shoot—like one of those Western motion- | 
picture heroes.” 

The sheriff spat contemptuously into the | 
fireplace. “Don’t it beat four of a kind how 
they'll never learn?” he cried. “They bring 
their weapon up and then down, when any- 
body who’s ever learned to do fast snap- 
shooting just pulls, brings it up and lets her 


“T had two in his guts before he’d finished 
taising it. That paralyzed him, and while he 
was falling I put another through his heart and 
one through his head. And I’m not sorry. I 
left him where he fell, got into my car, drove 
over to Dogwood Flats and surrendered myself 
to the deputy sheriff there. The Hercules 
people had a watchman on their property and 
they’d had him made a deputy sheriff.” 

“That’s where you failed to make your head 
work, Bob.” 

The miserable man nodded. ‘He turned me 
over to Jed Martin, a forest-ranger who used to 
have the Tantrum Meadows station. Jed had 
ridden over to, Dogwood for supplies and was 
sitting on the stoop at the general store when 
Idrove up. Jed guarded me—not that he bad 
to—while the deputy and Jethroe, the president 
of the mining company, went out in one of the 
company’s light motor-trucks to bring the body 
in. They brought his horse in too, but they 
never brought in his loaded pistol or the six 
empty shells lying in the road. They kept that 
quiet and when my lawyer questioned them 
about it at the trial they said they hadn’t seen 
any loaded pistol or empty shells. 

The storekeeper testified he’d heard me 
war Grant Bardwell so I got the credit for 
Murdering an unarmed man in cold blood. 
Kelcey took the stand and testified she’d heard 





Six shots with considerable time between shots; 
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‘| A MOMENT OF 
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aN SILENCE 


A Princess incognito? Surely, the distinguished 
Lady must be that, at least. For, to whom else 
would this royal tribute of silence be paid? And 
, who but a lovely Princess could be so marvel- 
ously chic? The Lady refuses to tell her name, 
but the secret of her chic is out. She is dressed 
by the most famous couturier in Paris, and her 
perfume is Fioret’s Jour. 
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Accrssoirs so elegant, so smartly individual that one . 

seeks frequent occasion for their use. Arts 
A lipstick of fascinating design, at $3.00. A charm- 

ing compacte containing rouge, priced at $1.50. Face 

powder, delightfully packaged, and of that inimitable 

texture which blends so naturally with the skin. It is 

priced at $1.00. Perfumes and a complete line of acces- 

sories in Jouir and other Fioret odeurs are available in 

the better shops. Fioret, Inc., 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Learn this 


secret of 
well-kept hair 


OU can’t enjoy the dance if 
you’re worried how your hair 
looks. 

All evening you’ll be uncomfort- 
able. Nervous. 

Don’t put up with hair that keeps 
you uneasy when you’re out for a 
good time. Learn how well-dressed 
men and women everywhere keep 
their hair looking smooth, smart. 

Stacomb. There’s the whole se- 
cret! 

Stacomb trains the most difficult 
hair—quickly—safely. Keeps it in 
place—all day long. Brings out 
the natural, healthy sheen others 
admire. 

Keeps your hair in condition, too. 
Stacomb never leaves it dry and 
brittle—a prey to dandruff—as 
daily wetting with water does. 
Never makes it matted or greasy- 
looking. 

Don’t go along day after day 
knuckling under to unruly hair. Try 
a touch of Stacomb tomorrow morn- 
ing—it will give your hair a new 
lease on life! 


Stacomb comes in jars, tubes | 
and liquid form. All drug stores. In oin~ 
Canada, address Standard Labo- bg 
ratories, Ltd., 727 King Street, 
West, Toronto. 











Standard Laboratories, Inc., : 
Dept. D-29, 113 W. 18th St., New York City : 
Send me, free a generous sample of Stacomb. : 
I prefer the kind checked :— ; 
Original, cream form (1). New, liquid form 0. : 
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then, after about two minutes, she heard four 
more, but she hadn’t seen anything. That city 
lawyer reminded the jury that she was my wife, 
and naturally she’d try to protect her own 
reputation by protecting me . . . Well, here 
Iam!” 


The sheriff shook his head with a gesture of 
impotence. “I wish I hadn’t run into you, 
Bob.” He helped himself to another peg of 
moonshine whisky and gave Bob Mason one. 
“D’ye suppose Jethroe and the deputy sheriff 
really found that pistol and the six empty 
shells?” 

“T don’t know. I’m afraid to think. Re- 
member, Kelcey testified she’d heard the shoot- 
ing. My lawyer asked her if she had got sus- 
picious and gone down to the gate to investi- 
gate, found the pistol and empty shells and 
removed them. But the city lawyer objected; 
said the question was designed to besmirch the 
character of the witness. He wanted to know 
what my lawyer was trying to prove. Well, I 
hadn’t ahy idea my lawyer was going to pop 
that one at Kelcey, either, although of course 
I'd told him all about the trouble I’d had. A 
man has to come clean with his lawyer because 
I wasn’t wishful to go to San Quentin, but I 
didn’t aim to smear my wife just to keep out of 
jail, so I objected to the question too.” 

“Yes, I was there and I remember that. 
More of your infernal foolishness.” 

“The Masons don’t throw mud at their 
women, Sheriff!” 

“She was plastered already and another dab 
wouldn’t have hurt her any.” The sheriff was 
an extremely practical man. 

“There’s a heap of difference between sus- 
picion and proof.” 

“Bah! That woman o’ yours had the heart 
of a polecat.” 

“Nevertheless, she was my wife and I’d 
rather rot in Hell than throw mud at her. I 
had proof that she’d been indiscreet and foolish 
but no proof that she’d been unfaithful. She 
was young and foolish and it was lonely in 
Honey Valley. Folks do foolish things without 
meaning to be wicked, Sheriff.” 

“How about that telephone conversation you 
listened in on? Wasn’t that compromisin’ 
enough? You never said anything about that 
at the trial.” 

“No, I didn’t. It wouldn’t have reflected 
any credit on me, spying on my wife. I spied 
for her protection as much as my own. In 
general I hate spying. It isn’t a man’s game. 
And that conversation wasn’t compromising. 
Kelcey just asked him up to talk things over. 
She told him I was on the war-path and she 
wanted him to be careful and not give me 
grounds for suspicion. She also told him I’d 
made her a proposition and she wanted to dis- 
cuss it with him. If he wanted her to accept, 
well and good. If not, then they’d better not 
see each other any more. She told him I’d 
gone up to Modoc to buy some feeder steers 
and it would be safe for him to come up just 
this once.” 

“She was a mighty poor judge of safety, 
that’s all I got to say, Bob. I remember, while 
the lawyers was argying about whether that 
question should be allowed or not, your lovin’ 
wife took occasion to have high-sterics and had 
to be removed to the judge’s chambers to com- 
pose herself. It’s been my experience that 
women like her always take refuge in high- 
sterics when the goin’ gets slippery for them. 
And I recall right well how white she got an’ 
what a wild look come in her eyes when your 
lawyer asked her that leadin’ question.” 

“Naturally. Any woman would have felt 
outraged and insulted at a question like that. 
She’d done her best for me, hadn’t she? She 
testified she’d heard the shooting.” 

“Hum-m-m! Now that you remind me of it, 
I remember havin’ a feelin’ at the time that 
she was more frightened than insulted. You 
sorter intimated you could always tell what she 
was thinkin’ about before she opened her 
mouth. I'll bet a new hat that deep downin 
that old-fashioned gizzard o’ yours you knew 
she’d gathered up that pistol and those six 
empty shells; that she was wonderin’, when your 


lawyer asked her about it on mere suspicion, jf 
somebody had seen her do it, and if she lied and 
said she hadn’t, would that somebody prove 
her a liar.” 

“T don’t agree with you, Sheriff.” 
voice lacked conviction, however. 

“You lie like hell. You do!” Uncle Charley 
Canfield, quietly listening to the conversation 
had decided to take a hand. “She loved that 
feller an’ she hated you for blockin’ her 
aspirations. Huh! Wimmen! I know ’em, 
I oughter. I had one onct! She was the livin’ 
image o’ Kelcey Mason. Sheriff, I’m tellin’ 
you! There ain’t nothing one o’ them soft. 
faced, sad-eyed, poutin’, play-actin’ little 
women won't do. They’re that conceited they 
never give a man credit for brains enough to 
haul guts to a bear! They’re wilful an’ selfish 
an’ they just nacherly got to spark anythin’ 
in pants that comes near ’em, an’ when they 
get one o’ these fly city chaps that gives ’em a 
little soft soap they get all het up with romance 
an’ a yearnin’ for liberty. They never do 
nothin’ for their keep. They’re like a moth 
that ain’t happy until he can git to buzzin’ 
around a candle flame an’ git burnt up. An’ 
when they git mad—when they git jealous— 
when they git revengeful, I’m here to tell you 
there ain’t nothin’ they won’t pull on a feller,” 

“That will be about all from you tonight, 
Uncle Charley,” Bob Mason warned the irate 
old man. “You said a little while ago that all 
you required was a whole lot of leaving alone.” 

“°Twon’t, neither. The trouble with you, 
Bob, is that your old man only bred one son, 
and then he was so danged proud of himself he 
had to set to work an’ spile the job. He put 
you through high school over to Montague 
after you’d learned all the schoolmarm over to 
Siskiyou Center had to teach you. He learned 
you to speak like you wasn’t born an’ raised in 
these here mountains; he put a lot o’ high- 
an’-mighty, hoity-toity fool notions in your 
head—all about honor an’ dooty an’ pride o’ 
race an’ what all. 

“An’ then, not content with that, what does 
your fool paw do? He sends you down to 
Sacramento to a business college—as if the 
cow business required a knowledge of book- 
keepin’. He put a white collar on you an’ store 
clothes an’ bought you a tooth-brush. Dang 
your gizzard, I’ve seen you a-wearin’ of socks 
a squawr would have envied, not to mention 
toothpick shoes. 

“You was the first man in this country to 
own an automobile that cost over six hundred 
dollars—an’ where’d it take you? Why, over 
to Klamath Falls to old Jeff Harrington’s 
daughter, an’ your fool father encouraged you 
on account that old Jeff was descended from the 
Harringtons of Kentucky, which bred back to 
the Calverts of Maryland. To hell with all this 
old Southern tradition that come into northern 
California with Price’s rebel army. We gota 
new deal here an’ we got to take what we find 
an’ make the best of it. An’ who were the 
Masons, anyhow? Just because one o’ the 
tribe could talk louder’n his neighbors him an’a 
feller named Dixon had a line named after 
them. Mason and Dixon’s Line. A place for 
niggers to jump across an’ be free!” 

“Old man,” the sheriff warned him severely, 
‘Gf you keep up that clatter you'll wear your- 
self plumb out.” : 

“T’m wore out already but I aim to continue 
my clatter. Sheriff, I tell you this Bob-boy has 
been spiled. He ain’t practical. He’s doin 
life becuz a miserable little no-account woman 
that couldn’t bile water put him there, an’ then 
got a divorce from him becuz he’s a felon! 
But will he say anything ag’in that woman? 
Not a peep outer the sucker, although he knows 
damned well she found that pistol and the six 
ca’tridges an’ hid ’em, so Bob here wouldn't 
have no self-defense evidence. An’ then, to 
cover up her tracks, she testifies as how she did 
hear some shootin’, well knowin’ nobody’ll be- 
lieve her, on account of her bein’ Bob’s wife an 
hence disposed to lie in his behalf. 

“Now, I got somethin’ to say an’ not a hell of 
a lot o’ time to say it. I can’t prove what I got 
to say, but it’s gospel truth just the same. 
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Kelcey Mason did hear that shootin’; she did 
git suspicious an’ ride down to the gate in the 
little automobile this ee-diot here was fool 
enough to buy for her. An’ she found that 
skunk too dead to skin an’ she took his carcass 
in her arms an’ kissed his lyin’ mug an’ howled 
an’ moaned somethin’ scandalous. Then she 
got cool an’ took to sizin’ up the sitywation. 
She knew Bob Mason had wafted that horse- 
thief home an’ when she see that pistol lyin’ 
beside the diseased an’ them empty ca’tridge 
shells she gathers ’em up, gits into her autymo- 
bile an’ back-tracks home. Arrived there, she 
tosses the evidence that would have freed her 
husband down the well.” 

“How do you know she did?” The sheriff 

was speaking. ‘Did you see her do it?” 
.. “No, nobody seen her do it, but where else 
would a dumb woman like her throw the 
evidence unless it was down a well? When 
folks commit a murder ain’t the well the first 
place they think of for hidin’ the body? An’ 
don’t they pick out a well that ain’t bein’ used 
no more? Bob, you got a well like that on 
your ranch in Honey Valley?” 

Bob Mason was silent. His eyes were closed 
but the agony of his soul showed in the tear- 
drops that glistened in the corners of his eyes. 

“You can’t convict a person on suspicion 
an’ hearsay evidence, Uncle Charley,” the 
sheriff reminded him. 

Uncle Charley’s feeble voice almost cracked. 
“An’ don’t I know it! Ain’t I the man who 
put Bob’s lawyer up to askin’ Kelcey that 
question? I knew she’d done it, but I couldn’t 
prove it, an’ I told the lawyer so. That’s why 
he undertook to scare it out of her; the other 
side knew he’d picked up a piece o’ float an’ if 
they let him alone he’d come to the main lode 
in another minute, so they objected, an’ 
this’—Uncle Charley raised a trembling dirty 
hand and transfixed Bob Mason with his index- 
finger—‘“this spiled, hifalutin’ gentleman, oozin’ 
chivalry an’ infernal foolishness at every pore, 
ups an’ says in his opinion it ain’t no proper 
question to ask his wife, because she’s as pure 
a woman as ever drew the breath o’ life. 

“His lawyer argys with him, but ’tain’t no 
use, an’ then the judge allows it’s his dooty to 
protect the witness from insult an’ brow- 
beatin’ an’ sustains the. objection on the 
ground that it’s intended to make the lady ad- 
mit something which if she admits it she 
degrades herself an’ if she don’t admit it, why, 
it only clutters up the court ree-cord! Of 
course Bob he sells all his cow-critters to git 
money to appeal the case, but once he’s con- 
victed he can’t git no bail, so how can he git 
around to rustle up new evidence? Nacherly 
the Supreme Court upholds his conviction an’ 
now he’s makin’ little rocks outer big ones.” 

“Where’d you pick up all this hearsay 
evidence, Uncle Charley?” 

“T got it from a friend o’ mine.” 

“And where did your friend get it?” the 
sheriff persisted. 

“He happened to be up on the hillside just 
above the gate where the killin’ took place. 
He was prospectin’ on his own land an’ when 
he saw Bob settin’ there, off the road, waitin’ 
for somebody, after parkin’ his autymobile in 
the sycamores, he reckoned Bob was up to 
something he’d just as soon not have any wit- 
ness to, so my pardner sets down in the brush 
an’ waits for things to happen. After they 
happen he continues to set there, bein’ emi- 
nently satisfied with the course events has just 

took. An’ he sees Kelcey Mason do all I tell 
you she done!” . 

“You ancient old numskull! Where is this 
witness? We'll reopen this case and put him 
on the stand.” 

“My witness is Ashforth Dale an’ he’s gone 
where the woodbine twineth an’ the whang- 
doodle mourneth for her mate.” 

“So he just told you what he had seen, eh?” 

“Ash never had no secrets from his old 
Charley-pardner, an’ what’s more, Ash 
wouldn’t lie. Ash Dale was one of the finest, 
cleanest, smartest men in these hills. He was 
the soul of honor an’ had more sense than a 





trick mule. Ash an’ I talked it all over—we 
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A wonderful little book that 
gives new beauty secrets. Free, 
with every jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. 
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Four 
Simple Ways 
to improve your skin 
—NOW! 
By FRED INGRAM Jr., ph.c 
B. Sc., (Pharm. ) 


I. From 16 to 30 you need from 714 to 
8 hours sleep—at least four nights out 
of seven. At 30 to 50, 6144 to7 hours 
will do with a daily short rest after 
lunch or just before dinner. If you 
would have beauty after 30—get your 
rest. No cream or cosmetic can 
compete with loss of sleep. 

_And you simply must eateach day 
either lettuce, mgs cabbage, carrots, 
spinach, oranges, white cherries, grape- 
fruit, lemons or tomatoes. Your doc- 
tor will tell you just what combina- 
tions are good for you personally. 
Sleep and these foods are a sure 
foundation for beauty. 


II. For the arms, neck, shoulders and 
hands—at least once a day, lukewarm 
water and any good soap (Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream Soapis fine). Then use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream on hands, 
arms, neck and shoulders. Rub it in 
gently. Don’t rub it off. Use only at 
night before retiring—wear old gloves 
on hands. You will be astonished. 
Your friends will comment on the re- 
markable change in the appearance of 
your skin with this simple, common 
sense treatment. Under no conditions 
use any other cream while you are 
making this test. 


III. For the face, give our cream two 
weeks’ exclusive use. Write the date 
on the label so that you may watch re- 
sults carefully. Use no other cream of 
any kind. Jash your face at night 
with lukewarm water and Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream Soap. Rub cream in 
gently; don’t rub it off. Use morning 
and night, using water only at night to 
cleanse face. Blotches, blemishes, 
blackheads, redness, tan, wind- an 
sunburn will go if you follow the diet 
suggested and use Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream exclusively . 

Women today will tell you this 
simple treatment gets results, We 
have thousands of letters over a period 
of 40 years that back up our state- 
ments. And today thousands are en- 
joyii the beauty insurance which 
this simple method brings. 


IV. If you have a good beauty shop 

operator, stay with her, but insist that 

she use your own jar of Ingram’s 

Milkweed Cream. Infections are dan- 

erous, Not one woman in a hundred 
a scientific beauty operator. 

We are always glad to answer ques- 
tions—to help those who have been un- 
successful in their search for skin love- 
liness. Particularly those who want to 
protect their beauty over a long period 
of years. 

you are in doubt, take no chances, 
Do your own facials, arm, neck, hand 
and shoulder treatments at home. We 
will teach you how in our little book 
that comes with each jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream 
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be—a direct message 
This tells a new, simple method to keep your skin 
lovely, satiny white. To make unsightly blemishes 
vanish, actually, And often in two short weeks! 
* “ * « 


vs 4 pennAre your skin is lovely, soft and 
white —Now. But now, Sefore itis too late, 
ask yourself these questions: 

{ ~ Three years from now —five—ten years — 
will it be as pretty then? Will you be as at- 
tractive, as charming ? 

Will the duties of housework take their deadly toll? 
Will you slowly, unknowingly lose your appeal —the 
beauty and allure of lovely skin? 

How will all this affect your happinss—in married life? 

* * * ) 
These questions, so disturbing now, can be answered 
today, scientifically —fiza//y! This wonderful cream is 
all you need. Thousands of beautiful women have used 
it, for ten years or more, An ‘‘all-purpose’’ beauty aid 
that corrects — beautifies — protects. 

Read the common-sense column at the left—it tells 
you how. Then obtain a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream at your favorite store. Get it in the fifty cent or 
doJlar size. The dollar size is more economical. 

Begin its daily use today. It will mean so much to you. 
And remember: You need only one cream . : . Ingram’s 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont., 140 Tenth Se., 
Canada Detroit, Mich, 
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A frankly written book 
which every mother 
will want to show her daughter 


HAT is more difficult for a mother 

than the instruction of her daughter 
in the facts about feminine hygiene? No 
matter how scientific and up-to-date her 
own information may be, it is hard to know 
just where to begin, and how. This little 
book solves the problem for mother, 
daughter or wife. It carries a clear and 
sensible message for the thousands of 
women who are today running untold risks 
through the use of poisonous, caustic 
antiseptics. 


It is unnecessary to run these risks 


Happily, science has now come to the aid 
of woman in her natural desire to achieve 
a complete surgical cleanliness and to do it 
safely. She can now throw out all such 
deadly poisons from the home and install 
in their place the great new antiseptic 
called Zonite. 

Though absolutely non-poisonous and non- 
caustic, Zonite is actually far more powerful 
than any dilution of carbolic acid that can 
be safely applied to the human body. 

Yet notwithstanding its great strength, 
Zonite is in its nature totally different from 
the poisonous compounds of phenol and 
cresol. These fluids, even when greatly di- 
luted, remain so caustic in their action that 
they can not, for instance, be held in the 
mouth without sharply corroding and with- 
ering the delicate tissuc-lining. Zonite, on the 
contrary, is non-poisonous and so absolutely 
safe that dental authorities are recommend. 
ing it for use in oral hygiene. 


Send for dainty women’s booklet specially prepared 
by the Women’s Division. Frank, scientific, free. 
Use coupon below. Zonite Products Co., Postum 
Building, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. In 
Canada: 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto. 


Use Zonite Ointmentfor burns, 
scratches, sunburn, etc. Also 
as a powerful deodorant in 
theform of a vanishing cream. 


Lonile 


In bottles 
25c, 50c and $1 at drug stores 


Full directions with every package 


——---—----------4 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., Women’s Division 
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| didn’t even let Monicy in on the deal, becuz, 
bein’ a woman an’ impetuous-like, she’d have 
spiled our triumph. We figgered to let Bob go 
to trial an’ after the cards has been stacked on 
Bob an’ this little female grass-snake has lied 
herself into trouble, Ash figgers on takin’ the 
stand an’ tellin’ what he knows. Then he’s for 
askin’ the judge to send the sheriff out to scrape 
the bottom of that well for the evidence. The 
number of the pistol can most likely be read an’ 
its ownership traced becuz nobody can buy a 
pistol in this state without recordin’ his name 
an’ address with the hardware dealer that sells 
it to him. We figger the sheriff’ll go out an’ 
return with the evidence—or mebbe he takes 
the jury with him, an’ if he does Ash an’ I are 
figgerin’ on givin’ the jury a barbecue to cele- 
brate the event.” 

“Tf you wasn’t so right close to Glory this 
minute, Uncle Charley, I’d kill you,” the 
sheriff roared. “Why didn’t you do it?” 

“That inconsiderate Ash Dale goes over to 
pan a little color out of a tunnel he’s sunk at odd 
times into his pruppety -adjoinin’ Honey 
Valley,” Uncle Charley went on serenely. “I 
always did tell the dodderin’ ee-diot he didn’t 
know nothin’ about underground timberin’ an’ 
that he’d ought to renew some of them up- 
rights in the tunnel. He was always goin’ to 
but never got around to doin’ it, an’ as a result, 
when he don’t come back that night I go lookin’ 
for him. I find him just inside the mouth o’ 
that drift, which it’s caved in on him an’ a 
boulder has crushed his chest. He just lives 
long enough to give me some instructions re- 
garding Monicy.” 

“Why didn’t he commit his evidence to 
writing?” the sheriff agonized. ‘Oh, Uncle 
Charley, why didn’t you make him put his 
evidence in the form of an affidavit and swear 
to it, so it would be available in the event of his 
death?” 

“T did. I had Ash write it all down in his own 
handwritin’, becuz I never trusted that old 
drift he spent three days a week in. Ash, he 
took it over to Montague an’ signed it before a 
notary public.” 

“What notary public? Well, never mind, 
there’s only two in town. Did the notary read 
it?” 

“No. I looked him up an’ asked him. He 
wasn’t interested. Ash was callin’ in four or 
five times a year to have his John Hancock 
swore to—all documents labeled ‘Affidavit,’ 
which they’re affidavits that he’s done the 
annual assessment work on some fool placer 
claim. So the notary just makes a record in 
his book that he’d took the oath of Ashforth 
Dale to a affidavit an’ let it go at that.” 

“What became of the affidavit?” 

“T don’t know. I thought Ash had it in his 
cabin, but I searched an’ Monicy searched— 
high an’ low—an’ we never could find it. Bob’s 
lawyer tells us it ain’t no use to put me on the 
stand becuz hearsay evidence ain’t admissible, 
an’ the other side’d block us before we got 
started. If they let us finish they’d do it to re- 
mind the jury that while they let the testimony 
be given an’ then had it struck out of the 
record, they did it just to prove to the jury 
the lengths to which a desperate criminal will 
go to defeat justice. It’s judged better to keep 
quiet.” 

“This is the first I’ve ever heard about this, 
Uncle Charley,” Bob Mason said sternly. 

“Oh, shet up! You wouldn’t have believed it 
if I'd told you. Mos’ likely you’d have 
smacked me down, an’ then I’d have had to kill 
you, becuz I’m a heller an’ no man can smack 
me down an’ git away with it.” 

The sheriff reversed his steaming trousers 
and held them to the flames again. “I re- 
member,” he said presently, “that Bob’s 
lawyer tried to prove the deceased had a gun 
an’ packed it on occasion; he tried to find out 
whatever become o’ that gun. But he didn’t 
get nowhere. Reckon Jethroe saw to that.” 

“He would, Sheriff. It was to his interest 
to see Bob out o’ the way. The Hercules 





Company wants his Honey Valley to use as a 
dam for their débris when they wash Monicy’s 


‘section down with the hydraulic: giants. I 


know that nest of low-flung—Sheriff—give 
me—another drink. My heart’s—flutterin’— 
scandalous——” 

The sheriff complied with the old man’s 
request and presently Uncle Charley declared 
he was feeling better. ‘“Reckon I’ve talked too 
much,” he sighed. “I’m warmnow. I'll take 
forty winks. Sheriff, wake me up when my 
clothes has dried out.” 

About ten o’clock the rain-soaked clothing 
of the queerly assorted trio had become 
sufficiently dry to be donned, so Sheriff Bentley 
awakened Uncle Charley and eased him into his 
hickory shirt and harlequin trousers. Socks 
Uncle Charley had none; he regarded socks in 
the light of a winter garment—during hard 
winters only. The ruin of Bob Mason’s gar- 
ments was so complete, however, that the 
sheriff concluded not to attempt to salvage 
them. So he gave his prisoner his own under- 
wear and contented himself with an outside 
shirt and trousers. These details attended to, 
he brought some more hay in from the barn, 
draped himself in a half-dried blanket of 
Monica Dale’s and stretched himself out for 
his long-delayed rest. Just before he sank into 
slumber, however, Uncle Charley called him 
feebly. 

“Sheriff, you ain’t hankerin’ for the reward 
on Bob, be ye?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Why don’t you let him go? Nobody knows 
you have him except me—an’ I won’t tell. 
Why don’t you let the boy make his gitaway?” 

“Not in my underclothes, Uncle Charley. 
And Bob couldn’t make his getaway if he had 
a Saratogy trunk filled with clothes. He’s 
burned over about a third of his carcass, here 
and there—not serious but mighty painful— 
and what he needs is rest and quiet. He can’t 
run away, so I reckon I'll leave him here for 
Monica Dale to nurse until I’m ready to come 
after him. Bob, don’t you leave Bogus until 
I come back for you. Promise?” 

“Word of honor. I broke it once—wanted to 
get to see my baby—and then if they recap- 
tured me I didn’t care. Prison was driving me 
crazy—I broke faith with the warden—sorry I 
did that. Leave me here until I get well, 
Sheriff, and [ll go back to San Quentin on my 
own. That’ll make my honor clean again and 
uphold the honor system. The warden’s a 
good fellow and my running away like this has 
hurt him. It brings the honor system into dis- 
repute—hurts the chances of the other fellows 
who want to get out of the prison atmosphere 
into the road camp. A man’s not guarded 
there. He’d be free if he didn’t know he was a 
convict. He gets some money for his labor, 
too. Yes, I’ve got to go back on my own.” 

The sheriff laughed softly, snuggled down 
into his bed of hay and fell asleep instantly. 


Throughout the long, hard trek from 
Tantrum Meadows to Bogus, Monica Dale 
and Anthony Garland had spoken to each other 
infrequently. Monica, wearing the ranger’s 
slicker and holding the baby under it, rode 
Garland’s horse, while he walked ahead in the 
terrific downpour and led the unwilling 
animal, for the trail was narrow and in the 
darkness Garland had, practically, to feel their 
way. From time to time the man called back 
anxiously: “How are you making the grade, 
Monica?” To which the girl always responded: 
“Better than you’re making it, Tony!” 

It was nearly midnight when they reached 
the lookout station and as Anthony Garland 
reached up and lifted Monica and the baby out 
of the saddle the girl clung to him for an 
appreciable period. ‘Poor girl,” he murmured, 
“you’ve had a hard day and you’ve never com- 
plained once. God love you for a rare good 
sport!’ He drew her and the baby close to his 
heart and kissed her wet cheek. ‘Even if God 
fails to love you, I shall, Monica. Now, pop 
into your cabin while I put this poor horse in 
your barn. Then I’ll come in and kindle a fire 
for you.” 

She waited in the darkness under the drip- 
ping little front porch until he rejoined her, 
struck a light and sought the latch; in its 
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feeble glow he caught a glimpse of the girl’s 
face, white and terrified. 

“Tony,” she murmured huskily, “you 
mustn’t comein. You must go to the barn and 
make the best of it there, all wet and cold as you 
are. I—I—I’ll manage without you.” 

“T understand thoroughly, my dear. Permit 
me to make a fire in your fireplace, so you can 
dry your clothing; then I'll gotothe barn. You 
can trust me, Monica.” 

“T know, Tony, but I prefer my way, if you 
don’t mind. And please don’t argue with me. 
I’m very apt to weep.” 

“Of course you shall have your own way. 
Your request appears to me quite extraor- 
dinary, but I know your reasons justify your 
action. Have you plenty of dry matches?” 

“Yes, Tony. Thank you. You know how 
sorry I am to do this, don’t you?” 

“T hope you are, Monica. Well, Bentley is 
in the barn and I’ll make him share your hay 
with me. Good night.” 

“Good night. Ill never forget your kind- 
ness and gentleness, Tony.” 

She waited until she heard the barn door 
slam behind him, then entered her cabin and 
struck a match against the inside of the closed 
door. She was looking for the lantern. A fire 
was burning low in the fireplace and with its 
fitful glow aided the match to light an in- 
congruous scene. Monica had expected to find 
Uncle Charley and Bob Mason in her cabin, 
for, despite the presence of strangers on Bogus 
—a presence she felt certain must be known to 
Uncle Charley, if not to Bob—she realized they 
would have reconnoitered the cabin, and find- 
ing it vacant, crept in out of the downpour. 

In the hay on her living-room floor three men 
slept, all sharing a very odoriferous old saddle- 
blanket. The firelight fell on Bob Mason’s 
red, blistered face, and Uncle Charley’s bald 
head, with its halo of long white locks, rose 
out of the center of this human tangle. 

Monica set the baby on the hay at Bob 
Mason’s feet, struck another match and bent 
over the third man. It was Sheriff Bentley! 
He was making faces in his sleep and from time 
to time he emitted a soft, whistling snore. 

“Well, that race has been won—and lost,” 
Monica thought and her throat swelled. Fate 
had stacked the cards against her at last! 
Poor Bob! How pitifully vain had been his 
tremendous sacrifice! What a dreadful price he 
was to pay for his generosity, his thoughtful- 
ness and his bravery! Monica’s tears fell fast 
as she groped for the lantern, hanging on a nail, 
lighted it and went out to the barn. 

“That you, Sheriff?” Anthony Garland called 
as the lantern’s rays streamed through the 
cracks in the door. 

“No, Tony, it’s Monica. Come into the 
house. The sheriff is there and so are Uncle 
Charley and Bob Mason—all sleeping side by 
side. I knew Uncle Charley and Bob would be 
there—that’s why I wouldn’t let you come in, 
Tony, but I didn’t expect to find the sheriff 
there! Oh, Tony, it hurt me so to be cruel to 
you! There’s a fire in the fireplace and perhaps 
I can give you a drink, if the other three have 
left me any whisky.” 

He opened the door, Monica stepped in and 
they looked at each other. The ranger was 
smiling humorously. 

“T knew Mason was in your cabin,” he con- 
fessed. ‘You might have let me in at first, 
Monica. I wouldn’t have arrested him on a 
bet, the poor, unhappy, tired devil.” 

Monica choked again. ‘My home is dread- 
fully upset—boots and wet clothing all over 
the floor, scattered hay and extra fuel. And 
the room smells horribly—smelly clothing, 
smelly men and alcohol.” 

“So the lion and the lamb have lain down 
together, eh?” 

_ “Bring some hay, Tony, and I’ll make a fire 
in the kitchen stove and camp there with the 
baby tonight. You can share the fire and 
living-room floor with the other three lodgers 
for the night. But first, Tony, you’ve got to 
find Pansy. She’s my Toggenburg nanny- 
goat. I turned her loose this afternoon to 
shift for herself, but I wouldn’t be surprised if 
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Pyorrhea attacks 


4 out of 5 


Four out of five of your friends past forty, and 
many younger, succumb to the assault of grim 
pyorrhea. And carelessness alone is to blame. 

Resolve today to remove pyorrhea’s menace by 
brushing teeth and gums regularly night and 
morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Forhan’s keeps pyorrhea away or checks its 
course if used regularly and used in time. It con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists 
use to fight pyorrhea. 

It is a pleasant tasting dentifrice the entire 
family likes. It firms the gums and keeps them 
sg and healthy. It cleanses the teeth thorough- 
y and gives them that sparkling whiteness which 
is such an asset to your smile. 

Remember, four out of five is pyorrhea’s count. 
Delay may mean no end of trouble and expense. 
Why not start today with Forhan’s as a safeguard? 
At all druggists 35c and 6oc in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
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interfere with digestion 


When you take Gastrogen Tablets they relieve 
promptly the hyper-acidity from which the 
stomach is suffering. But there they stop. They 
leave the stomach ‘‘in seutral’’—so that the 
slight acid balance necessary to good digestion 
can be quickly restored by nature. 

No matter how many Gastrogen Tablets you 
eat they cannot leave the stomach alkalinized, 
for when they have corrected hyper-acidity, they 
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Gastrogen is pleasant and safe 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe and effective: 
They are pleasant to taste and excellent for 
sweetening the breath. And they do relieve 
digestive distress with gratifying promptness. 
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she’s come-home to be milked. Her stall’s at 
the other end of this barn.” -_ 

“She’s there, Monica. I heard her moving 
about a moment ago.” 

“Then hold this lantern while I milk her. 
I’ve got to have some hot milk for the baby— 
I'll feed the darling with a spoon.” 

Monica had a pitcher with her. Pansy was 
soon located and as promptly relieved of her 
over-burden of milk. 

“Lucky thing you have a goat,” Garland 
declared. “I’ve heard it said that goat’s milk 
is the best substitute for nature’s ration.” 

“T hope so. Tony, there are some old, empty 
gunny sacks—the only dry thing on Bogus 
tonight. Bring a dozen of them, Tony. They’ll 
do to make a bed for the baby in the wood- 
box, and I can wrap him up in them until I dry 
his clothing.” 

The man obeyed, in silent admiration for her 
quickness and clarity of thought, her initiative 
and inventiveness. - Half-way back to the little 
cabin they heard a surprised yell—as. they 
reached the door they distinctly heard. Sheriff 
Bentley declare he was entirely willing to be 
damned for all eternity! 

“The old marplot has discovered the baby,” 
Monica whispered. “I suppose it cried and 
woke him up, and now he thinks he’s witness to 
a miracle.” 

She opened the door and stepped into the 
room. The sheriff was kneeling in front of the 
fire unwrapping the baby and Bob Mason was 
half raised on his right elbow gazing anxiously at 
the operation. Monica and the ranger paused 
to observe the curious scene. 

“Wonder if it’s a boy or a girl, Bob.” 

“Boy,” the prisoner declared with finality. 

“Much you know about infants, Bob. 
You’ve only had one! I'll bet you it’s a girl.” 

“What will you bet?” 

Bentley pondered a moment, striving to 
think of something he could wager with a re- 
captured convict; presently he thought of it. 
“T’ll bet you the drinks,” he declared. 

“No, you'll not, old settler,” Monica spoke 
up. “I’ve examined that demijohn already and 
I judge by the decreased weight there’s been 
too much betting of drinks already. Why, 
Sheriff, you’re half tight now!” 

“What if I am?” he defended himself, fol- 
lowing the shock of her discovery. “I reckon 
you’ve given me excuse enough to stay potted 
fora month. Nevertheless I’m not so far gone 
I don’t know a girl baby when I see one. I’m 
the father o’ four girls myself.” 

“You lose. It’s a boy, Sheriff. Undress it 
and warm it before the fire, there’s a good 
sheriff.” 

“And rub it with some moonshine,” Anthony 
Garland suggested. “The best substitute I 
know of for an alcohol rub. Alcohol closes the 
pores and prevents colds. Be careful not to 
get your moonshine baby too close to the blaze, 
however, or he’ll catch afire.” 

“Not a chance, Ranger.’”” Bob Mason was 
speaking. ‘This little cuss is a salamander. 
He’s been traveling through fire all day and 
there isn’t a blister on him. Lord, but he’s 
hungry! Listen to him yelp!” 

“Where’d you get him, Miss Dale?” the 
sheriff queried. 

“Bob Mason found him somewhere over in 
back of beyond this morning, and brought him 
up here to me.” 

Bentley gazed down at his prisoner. “Could 
you have made your getaway, Bob, if it hadn’t 
been for this little feller?” 

The convict grinned sheepishly. “I rode 
over here behind the fire—that is, most of it. 
There were a lot of hot ashes and coals left. 
I might just as easily have ridden north over 
the burned area, and on into Modoc.” 

“Yes, and it would have been cooler that 
way,” Bentley agreed. With an impulse of 
tenderness that seemed quite alien in him, he 
laid his hand on Bob Mason’s head. “You’re 
a good feller,” he declared—‘“none better.” 

Uncle Charley, lying there with closed eyes, 
could not resist the temptation to join in the 
conversation. “Once in every so often,” he 
murmured faintly, ‘we raise sich in these hills. 


I told you earlier in the evenin’ what’s wrong 
with this boy. His old man raised hima gentle- 
man. A gentleman cowman! Hell’s fire!” 

“You be quiet, you little hellion!”’ Monica 
admonished the old man. 

His blue lips twisted in a childlike smile at 
this compliment so very, very titillating to his 
absurd nature, and his old claw-like hand 
crept up from under the horse-blanket and 
groped pathetically for her. “Monicy,” he 
said softly, and all of the querulousness, the 
mock ferocity was gone from his voice now, 
“you ain’t here a minute too soon. Your old 
Uncle Charley’s got his marchin’ orders at last.” 

Monica went swiftly to him, knelt in the 
straw and lifted the old bald head up on her 
bosom. Her hot tears fell fast on the face that 
was softening now as the Dark Angel fanned it 
with his wings. “Oh, dear Uncle Charley, 
don’t, don’t! You're only tired, darling. You 
must be brave—you must buck up now. Can’t 
afford to lose my Uncle Charley.” : 

“Why, I am brave, little sweetheart. I ain’t 
down-hearted. Ain’t nothin’ worritin’ your 
Uncle Charley, gal, ’ceptin’ he ain’t goin’ to 
have time to sign that deed an’ close that minin’ 
deal for his old Ash-pardner’s daughter. 
Monicy, I reckon I overdid myself today. I’m 
a-runnin’ down—like an old clock! My main- 
spring’s—busted, pet. I can’t stand—re- 
windin’. There, there, it’s all right, an’ I’m 
bivouacked for the last time on my little gal’s 
lovin’ heart. Hold me, honey. Don’t let your 
old Uncle Charley be alone at the finish . . . 
I been alone . . . most o’ my life . . . an’ 
since Ash went . . . ’tain’t been too pleasant!” 

The girl drew the frail little form closer and 
kissed the marble brow, and for the first time 
it occurred to her what a splendid, noble brow 
it was. Her cool hands smoothed back the 
long, white, dank locks around his ears. ‘No, 
no, you’re not going, dear. No, you’re not. 
T'll not let you go.” 

He opened his eyes and looked up at her 
with ineffable tenderness. “I been holdin’ on 
to myself—all night—waitin’ for you,” he 
said haltingly. “Figured I’d last a day or two 
—longer. No, I ain’t got any ache or misery, 
Monicy. Tried to git:some sleep so’s I’d be 
strong enough to sign my will—wanted to make 
my will—in your favor—seein’ as how I’d never 
git to sign the—deed. Git a pencil an’ paper, 
Monicy—an’ write. We got witnesses.” 

The girl laid him gently back on the straw, 
brought a paper, pad and pencil and prepared 
to write. 

“How in hell does a feller make a will?” 
Uncle Charley complained. 

Anthony Garland came and knelt beside 
Monica. “I used to be a lawyer, Uncle 
Charley. I know how,” he assured the old 
man. “Monica, write what I dictate: ‘I—— ” 


He paused. 

“Charles Albert Canfield,” Monica prompted. 

“T, Charles Albert Canfield, of Dogwood 
Flats, Siskiyou County, California, being of 
sound and disposing mind and realizing that 
I am about to die, do hereby make, publish and 
declare the following as and for my last will and 
testament, that is to say: 

“*To Monica Dale, daughter of my old 
partner——’ ” 

“Ashforth Dale,” Monica quavered. 

“ ‘T give, devise and bequeath all property of 
whatsoever nature of which I may die seized or 
possessed.’”” He bent over Uncle Charley. 
“Who do you want to name as executor of your 
will?” . 

“You, Ranger, you. I reckon I’d git to like 
you, somehow, if—we had—time to—git 
acquainted.” 

“Very well, Uncle Charley. I'll perform my 
office faithfully and I’ll waive my executor’s 
fee in the matter.” 

“You are a gentleman—no disputin’ that. 
Thank you, boy. Never mind puttin’ up any 
bonds. I reckon—you’re a—white man!” 

Garland resumed his dictation. “ ‘And I do 
hereby nominate and appoint Anthony Gar- 
land, of Tantrum Meadows, Siskiyou County, 
California, as the executor of my estate, to 
serve as such without bonds or undertakings of 
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any nature whatsoever. Witness my hand this | 


>»? 


twenty-fourth day of October, A. D. 1925. 
“Hurry, son,” Uncle Charley barely whis- 
red. “We ain’t—got all day—to do—this!” 


“You can fill in the form for the witnesses to | 


sign later,” Garland advised Monica. 
desire Bob and the sheriff and me to witness 
your will, do you not, Uncle Charley?” 

“Hell, yes,”’ said Uncle Charley testily. 

“Anything else now, Uncle Charley, before 
we lift you up to sign your will?” 

“Can’t sign—it, son. Make—my mark.” 

“That’s just as good, Uncle Charley. Any 
last message?” 

“Yes. Monicy! Lift me up, gal!” 

With his old head at her heart he whispered 
brokenly: “Honey—when—you  sell—that 
section, please—ship your daddy—an’ me— 
back to Winchester—where we fought—in the 
Bloody Angle. Want to—camp with—the un- 
known—Confederate dead—in the mound 
there.” He sighed and a humorous little smile 
wrinkled his face. ‘Old comrades of ours, 
Monicy. Don’t want to lie—alone. Why, 
hello, Ash! Good old pardner! Well, you ol’— 
placer-minin’—fool—how—about—yer?”’ 

“Quick, Uncle Charley,” Garland cried. 
“Tenshun-n-n!” 

“Here, sir! We'll stick, Colonel!’’ 

Garland placed the pencil in Uncle Charley’s 
hand, but the limp fingers fell away from it. 
And once more Uncle Charley smiled. 

“Ain’t the mountains beautiful, Ash?” he 
murmured very distinctly, and then the little 
old heller of the San Dimas sighed deeply and 
hailed the sentry at Valhalla’s gate. 

Tony Garland eased him out of Monica’s 
arms, laid him back on the straw and drew the 
horse-blanket up over his face. 

“Too many words—too much legal phrase- 
ology—the curse of the legal profession,” he 
said bitterly. ‘‘He didn’t sign his will after all, 
although I imagine you haven’t lost much by it, 
Monica. Poor old man! His kind are always 
millionaires. All they require to make their 
fortunes tangible is a grub-stake to drive a 
tunnel and cut the main lead or lode.” He 
gulped slightly. ‘That old man had poetry 
in his soul, Monica.” 


The girl nodded wretchedly. All of her days | 


she had known the relentless drive of practicali- 
ties, the ultimate stress and strain of an exis- 
tence where the bitter battle for bread and 
butter had given her no surcease for repining 
. . . A very old man had just died but over 
in front of the fire a very young baby was cry- 
ing lustily—the immutable, tremendous mir- 
acle of immortality was thrusting itself before 
her vision . . . 

“T’m afraid the milk is too cold to feed to 
the baby now,” she said dully, and rose from 
beside Uncle Charley. “I must make a fire in 
the kitchen stove and heat it.” 

A little later, when Garland came to the 
kitchen door and looked in at her, he saw her 
washing a bowl at the sink. Tears were run- 
ning down her cheeks, she was weeping 
silently. The ranger closed the door, stepped 


“You | 





to her side and drew her into a tight embrace; | 


and on his kindly, manly heart Monica Dale 
rested and drew comfort after the heat and the 
burdens of the day—drew strength and surcease 
from repining. 


As the warmth pervaded its little chilled 
body the baby ceased its feeble protests and 
silence settled over Bogus. 
from the kitchen presently with milk and a 
spoon and took possession of the infant; while 


Came Monica | 


the sheriff, the convict and the ranger looked | 
on with surpassing interest, the girl fed the | 
youngest member of that sorry company and | 


found in the task a swift reflex of pleasure 
from the sadness of Uncle Charley’s passing. 
_The sheriff, unable to refrain from parading 
his quadruple experience in paternity, was a 
trifle free with his advice on feeding and begged 
to be permitted to display his ingenuity by 
manufacturing a rude substitute for a nipple. 
He even went so far as to take a long quill from 
onica’s new turkey-wing dust-broom and beg 
for a knitting-needle wherewith to remove the 
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Favorite Uses — 


For the hands— after 


housework 


A base for powder 
and rouge 


Dry, scaly skin 
Sunburn and windburn 


After removing super- 
fluous hair 


For men after shaving 








Sen years prettier / 


If your body skin looks years younger 
than the skin of your face and hands, 
begin now to combat “unequal ageing”’ 


O you feel that it is cruel irony to 

have your body skin look so much 

prettier and more youthful than the 
skin of your face, neck and hands? 

Most women think this “unequal 
ageing” unavoidable. Yet thousands of 
other women have learned how they 
can make the skin of face, neck and 
hands just as soft, as smooth as their 
body skin which often looks ten years 
younger. 

This way is Frostilla Fragrant Lo- 
tion. For over fifty years, Frostilla 
Lotion has been famous for keeping 
hands beautiful in spite of housework 
and exposure. But this past winter 
thousands of women learned that Fros- 
tilla Lotion could do as much for all ex- 
posed skin as for the skin of the hands. 

The reason is that Frostilla Lotion is 
the same as the natural moisture created 
by the tiny skin glands all over your 
body. These glands send their moisture 
through the pores of your skin. Where 


the skin is protected by clothing, it 
gets enough of this natural moisture— 
“precious moisture’ we call it—to keep 
it soft and supple. But where the skin 
is exposed, more “precious moisture” 
is needed to achieve the same effect. 
Otherwise the skin looks harsh and 
dry — it wrinkles easily, looks older 
than it should. 

The best way to provide the needed 
extra supply of “precious moisture” is 
Frostilla Lotion. That is why the fre- 
quent daily use of Frostilla Lotion can 
keep the skin of your face and neck 
and hands just as satin smooth, as 
pretty and free from roughness as your 
body skin. Its fragrance is delightful. 

Now that winter is gone, you'll be 
outdoors more and your skin will be 
more exposed than ever. Now is the 
time, then, to form the habit which 
can keep your complexion younger and 
more attractive all through the year. 
Buy a bottle-of Frostilla Lotion today. 


Frostilla 


C}ragrant [otion. 


Selling Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., New York and Toroato 











Two sizes—$1.00 and 35c. 


Name 
The larger bottle is the more economical to Ss 
buy as it contains more than three times  aamraprampeaee or 
the 35-cent size. At all drug stores 
and toilet goods counters in the U. S. oe. 





and Canada. 


THE FROSTILLA COMPANY, Dept. 206, Elmira, N. Y. 5; 
Please send me your free bottle of Frostilla Fragrant Lotion, the lotion that 
keeps skin soft and young in Nature's own way. 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. ‘ 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop in- 
stantly and your hair : 
will belustrous, glossy, 
silky and soft, and 
look and feel a hun. 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug 
store, and afourounce 
bottleis all you will 
need. This simple 
remedy has never 
been known / 
to fail. mae 
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_ Training for Business 


yy ago the accepted manner of 
training for business was to work 
up from the bottom in a_ business 
establishment, on the basis of a gen- 
eral education. But modern organiza- 
tion cannot operate according to the 
same system. Today the term busi- 
ness training describes a wide range of 
preparation for specific occupation in 
industry and commerce. 


There are schools which undertake to 
train students for executive and ad- 
ministrative positions through in- 
tensive preparation in the important 
facts and fundamental principles 
necessary to a comprehensive under- 
standing of business. Other schools 
offer training for special technical busi- 
ness subjects; for example, accounting, 
salesmanship, insurance, real estate, 
filing, secretarial work, etc. 


If you need assistance in choosing a 
school of this type the Cosmopolitan 
Educational Service will be glad to ad- 
vise you. The coupon on page 10 lists 
the information we require to make 
recommendations. 


CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 


119 West 4oth Street, New York City 
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pith. His plan contemplated thrusting this 
quill down the neck of a bottle which formerly 
had contained horse liniment, leaving about an 
inch of the quill protruding. After filling the 
bottle with warm milk, the next step in the 
|invention contemplated wrapping strips of a 
clean handkerchief around the bottle neck and 
gradually enveloping the quill with several 
thicknesses of linen. 

“Tt won’t have to be very big,” the re- 
markable fellow pleaded. ‘Just something he 
can grab holt of, and if we wet this here 
sucker with milk and put some sugar on it, the 
young feller’ll fly to it and no questions asked. 
By tilting the bottle at the proper angle the 
milk flows out the quill into his mouth, whereas 
he flatters himself his success is due entirely to 
his own efforts, and he’s that proud of himself 
it never occurs to him he ain’t swingin’ on the 
genywine article.” 

“As an inventor,” Bob Mason suggested, 
“‘you’re a howling success at shooting craps! 
If I were as free of spavins, ringbone, saddle- 
galls and splints as you are, I’d have that 
nanny-goat in here, hog-tie her, flop her and 
let the boy help himself. Why monkey with 
weak imitations when you can come so close to 
the original?” 

“T’ll admit there’s merit to your suggestion, 
Bob,” the sheriff replied with dignity, “and if 
I'd had any idea there was a nanny-goat on the 
premises I’d never have suggested my inven- 
tion, which I still believe is practical for an 
emergency. I was under the impression I’d 
have to get a cow in here and bulldog her, so I 
dismissed the unworthy idea.” 

“J imagine if Uncle Charley were sitting in 
on this conference he’d second your motion 
about the goat, Mason.” The ranger eagerly 
seized upon the opportunity to start a semi- 
humorous discussion as a back-fire to the pre- 
vailing grim atmosphere. 

Bob Mason flashed him a grateful glance. 
“T doubt that very much, Ranger. Uncle 
Charley was always practical, but he had one 
weakness. No matter what proposition any- 
body put up to him he would never accept 
until he’d attached a rider of his own to it. 
Consequently he’d side with the sheriff because 
he’d be almost certain to suggest a small tinc- 
ture of whisky in the milk.” : 

“Well, of course I hadn’t the pleasure of 
Uncle Charley’s acquaintance until a_half- 
hour ago, but it struck me he was quite an 
original thinker. If driven from the bottle and 
forced to fall back on the goat, he would still 
cling to his whisky rider and suggest getting 
the goat tipsy two hours before feeding the 
baby.” 

The sheriff now took the hint. “Ever hear 
about the time Uncle Charley and Ashforth 
Dale had a quarrel and dissolved partnership? 
Well, it’s worth listen’n’ to. Ash had a placer 
claim he wanted to work the following spring 
and Uncle Charley was dead set on developing 
a quartz proposition he’d located. They 
quarreled about it all summer, Uncle Charley 
standing pat with never a sign of surrender. 
About the first of December, however, Uncle 
Charley led his joker and swept the board. 
Realizin’ him an’ Ash was through prospectin’ 
until spring anyhow, he dissolved pardnership 
with Ash an’ took a contract to carry the mail 
into Dogwood Flats from Siskiyou Center that 
winter. It was all snow-shoe work. Uncle 
Charley would hike twenty miles over the 
mountains to Siskiyou Center one day and back 
to Dogwood Flats the next. 

“Well, sir, the Forest Service was extendin’ 
its telephone-line up to the new station at 
| Tantrum about that time and Jed Martin, the 
| ranger, was expectin’ a consignment of glass 
| insulators at Dogwood. So about the time they 
| was due Jed went over to Dogwood to get them, 
| figurin’ they’d come by express from Montague. 
| Instead, the electric company down to San 
| Francisco shipped them via Siskiyou Center by 
| parcel-post—an’ the postmaster there hung ’em 
/on Uncle Charley! They tell me the old man 
| was draped with glass insulators strung on wire 
|until he looked like a chandelier in a high- 
‘class saloon. 





“Of course he bawled and pitched and sun- 
fished at the prospect, and swore he was a 
human bein’, not a pack-mule. He was all for 
leavin’ them insulators in Siskiyou Center un- 
til the snow melted and Jed Martin could come 
after them himself, but the postmaster pointed 
out that the shipment was marked ‘Govern- 
ment property—important—rush!’ and re- 
minded Uncle Charley that if he refused to 
deliver the United States mail, his contract 
would be voided an’ his bondsmen stuck for five 
hundred dollars. So Uncle Charley let off up- 
wards of a hundred an’ fifty pounds of steam 
an’ allowed he’d never busted a contract in all 
his life, so he’d be switched if he’d do it now 
an’ stick his friends. 

“Jed Martin was settin’ on the stoop o’ the 
general store when Uncle Charley came 
staggerin’ in, four hours late, an’ dumped a 
hundred pounds of insulators at Jed’s feet. 
‘There’s your hell-fired insulators,’ says Uncle 
Charley. ‘I dunno when they’re goin’ to ship 
the poles!’ Then he fainted, an’ on account of 
bein’ unable to continue his contract next day, 
Ash Dale took it over. They spelled each other 
the rest o’ that winter an’ in the spring when 
they settled their minin’ argument by tossin’ 
a coin, Monica’s father won.” 

“He always won.” Monica, realizing she was 
expected to respond, looked up from her task. 
“After father was dead Uncle Charley found 
two coins in his pocket. One had two heads on 
it and the other two tails! Father had them 
made especially for the adjustment of argu- 
ments with Uncle Charley and when Uncle 
Charley found those coins he went straight 
over to the cemetery and cussed my father.” 

“That was Uncle Charley’s private preroga- 
tive, Monica,” said Bob Mason. “Let any- 
body else try it and a grizzly bear would have 
been a sociable companion compared with 
Uncle Charley. Ever hear about the time he 
tangled with a Modoc squaw and got thrashed? 
The disgrace almost killed him. It appears the 
old man had a little pack-mule he was right 
fond of and the mule strayed. Uncle Charley 
went hunting for him and down on the Klamath 
River he met old Chief Sassy Jack’s Number 
One squaw fishing. ‘Maggie,’ says Uncle 
Charley, ‘have you seen my mule?’ Maggie 
kept right on fishing and ignored him. ‘Maggie, 
I asked you a civil question. Have you seen my 
mule?’ 

“Maggie continued to fish. Squaws are that 
way. Sometimes they’ll speak to a white man 
and sometimes they won’t, pretending they 
don’t understand English. Maggie, however, 
was a Carlisle graduate and Uncle Charley 
knew this. So’s Sassy Jack for that matter. 
He studied architecture and after they sent him 
back to the tribe to build modern houses at the 
reservation he reverted to type and built him- 
self a mud and wattle hut up on the Klamath 
River. 

“However, to get back to Maggie. Uncle 
Charley asked her politely a third time if she 
had seen his mule, and added that the mule 
responded to the name of Amos. Maggie kept 
on fishing, so Uncle Charley yelled: ‘You dish- 
faced, copper-colored, fishmongerin’ savage, 
what do you think you are, anyhow? The 
Spink? You answer my question or I'll 
bounce a rock off’n that head o’ yourn!’ 

“Maggie quit fishing. ‘Mr. Canfield,’ she 
replied, ‘if you will be good enough to describe 
your mule minutely I will then be in an ex- 
cellent position to inform you whether I have 
seen him or not.’ 

“You know my Amos mule better’n you 
know me,’ yells Uncle Charley. ‘That Sassy 
Jack buck o’ yours stole him once. Don’t you 
git flip with the worst heller in these parts.’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ says Maggie, ‘is he a mouse-colored 
mule?’ 

“ ‘Check!’ says Uncle Charley. 

“ ‘With a white spot on his off rump?’ 

“ ‘Right on the target, Maggie!’ 

“ ‘Wire cut on his left front foot?’ 

“ ‘That’s the animal.’ 

«Almost a pinto because of the white patches 
where the pack-saddle and aparejo have 
galled him?’ 
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“ *You’re sure describin’ my Amos mule to 
the last notch, Maggie.’ 

“ ‘Well, I haven’t seen him, Mr. Canfield,’ 
says Maggie. ‘And now, sir, with reference to 
your threat to bounce a rock off my head, 
I’m here to tell you that you aren’t half the 
heller you think you are. You’re trespassing on 
tribal lands and you’re a nasty old white man 
and I don’t like you anyhow,’ and with that 
Maggie came charging at him. Uncle Charley 
backed away, explaining that white men never 
bounced rocks off any woman’s head, not even 
a squaw’s; that he had merely employed a 
figure of speech, as it were. But Maggie’s 
blood was up, so she closed with Uncle Charley, 
flopped him, gave him a good spanking and a 
black eye and sent him home.” 

“He was a dear old fraud.”’ Monica wiped 
the baby’s mouth and handed him to the sheriff 
while she went into the kitchen and prepared a 
gunny sack bed in the wood-box. When the 
baby had been deposited therein she prepared a 
snack for Garland and herself, bade the com- 
pany good night and closed the kitchen door. 

“Now, then, Ranger,” the sheriff suggested, 
and grasped Uncle Charley under the arms. 
Garland took the dead man by the legs and 
they carried him into Monica’s bedroom. 

“Tt’s an ill wind that don’t blow somebody 
good,” the sheriff remarked. “Flop into 
Uncle Charley’s place and help yourself to 
your share of the saddle-blanket, son, as soon 
as you’re ready. Good night, everybody.” 

The formalities attendant upon a death in a 
city were non-existent in the empire of the late 
Uncle Charley Canfield. Except in murder or 
suicide cases, which demanded a coroner’s jury 
and a certificate as to the cause of death, no 
legal documents were necessary. 

The sheriff said as much at the conference 
held at the lookout after breakfast the follow- 
ing morning. “When it comes to plantin’ 
Uncle Charley, my official sanction is suffi- 
cient,” he declared. ‘Miss Dale——” 

“Call me Monica, Sheriff.” 

“Guess I’m restored to good standing 
again,” the worthy fellow retorted. ‘Well, 
Monica, the first question before the meeting 
is: Where do we bury the diseased?” 

“Tt wouldn’t make the slightest difference to 
Uncle Charley where we buried him. I’ll never 
be able to bury him, at the last, where he 
wanted to lie, and it seems a needless hardship 
to carry his body on a horse over the trail to 
Dogwood Flats. Do you remember his last 
words: ‘Ash, ain’t the mountains beautiful?’ 
I think we ought to bury him on Bogus.” 

“A hillman shall return to the hills,” 
Anthony Garland reminded her. “T’ll ride 
over to the Flats, get him a burial suit and re- 
turn with some lumber on a pack-mule and a 
carpenter to make his coffin. Sheriff, you 
might dig the grave.” 

“This mountain’s most solid rock, I reckon,” 
the later replied dubiously. ‘Seems to me all 
I draw lately is dirty jobs.” 

“You do not have to dig it deep,” Bob Mason 
suggested. “About four feet. When I’m up 
and around again I’ll ask you for a one- -day 
stay of execution, so I can build a rock cairn 
over the old man.” 

Late in the afternoon they buried Uncle 
Charley without bell or book. The sheriff, 
Anthony Garland and Monica carried him to 
his resting-place on the slope of Bogus at the 
foot of a sugar-pine, where an opening in the 
timber gave a view out over the blue, rolling 
country to the north and west. While the 
sheriff and the ranger were tramping in the 
pungent earth around him and Monica stood 
by, silently tearful, a blue jay flitted about in 
the upper branches of the sugar-pine and 
screamed and scolded vociferously. He re- 
minded Monica so much of Uncle Charley! 


Tony Garland smokes out Thurlow’s 
schemes and decides to strike while 
the iron is hot for Monica—and 
the identity of the rescued baby 
promises to change Bob Mason’s 
fate—in the July Instalment 

















Ou may note 


more than one SHOrt Week AWAY 


from the radiant complexion you seek. 


women—there are only those who do not know how 
to look beautiful.” Just beneath your skin lies the 
complexion you desire. It rests with you to release it. 


A FRENCH authority once said “There are no ugly 


There is no need of spending hours in harsh or expensive 
treatments—let Resinol Soap unlock this hidden beauty. 
Within a week the results will show you why thousands of 
women use nothing but Resinol Soap and warm water 
to insure a beautiful complexion. 


Made of the purest an~ gentlest cleansing ingredients, to which has 
been added the Resiru: properties, it easily rids the pores of clogging 
impurities, permitti1g them to breathe and resist germ development. 


Its distinctive frag:sance und deep color come naturally from the 
Resinol it contains,—ti:2.. same quality which makes its lather so soft, 
soothing and refreshing. 


The daily use of Resinol Soap is such a simple, delightful way to keep 
the skin functioning normally—the basis of skin beauty—and to give 
it that pleasing clearness and velvety softness which every woman 
deserves. 

For special irritations, roughnesses, blackheads, etc., apply a touch of Resinol— 


that soothing ointment which doctors have prescribed for years in treating skin 
troubles, slight or serious. Excellent for the rashes and chafings of childhood. 


Resinol 


Soap 


Write today and ask us for a free trial 
of Resinol Soap and Ointment. 
Address Dept. Z, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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You need not 
fear pyorrhea 
if your gums 





Why this powder 
keeps gums firm 
PYORRHEA easily gains a foothold 
if your gums are soft. Firm gums 
are the surest protection against its 
attack. 


Clinical tests and experience indicate 
that glycerine, which is used in all 
tooth pastes, has a softening effect 
upon the gums exactly as it has upon 
the skin. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is absolutely 
free from glycerine. It is prepared in 
powder form only, to avoid the use of 
glycerine. Dentists prescribe it for 
keeping the gums firm and healthy. 


Teeth gleaming white 


THE cleansing ingredients in Pyorrho- 
cide Powder also keep your teeth 
gleaming white. It is the only denti- 
frice that has met all the requirements 

in clinics devoted ex- 


clusively to pyorrhea 
GLYCERINE | prevention and treat- 
ment. Its value in cor- 
recting soft, tender, 


bleeding gums has been 
proven. 


The economical dollar 
package contains six 
. months’ supply. At all 
druggists. Write for free 
sample and booklet on 
causes and prevention of 
pyorrhea. The Dentinol 
& Pyorrhocide Co., Inc., 
Dept. D8, 1480 Broadway, 
New York City (Sole 
Distributors). 
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Lenor Ankle Reducers 
Ankles Actually Look Thin 
While Getting Thin 


Nothing to rub in or massage. Enables 


‘ou to wear low shoes becomingly. Worn 

under stockings without detection. Used Ps! 
by prominent actresses. Send $3,75 and IKLES 
we will send you Lenor Ankle Reducers SPOIL 

in plain package subject to your inspec- YOUR 
tion. Give size of ankle and widest part APPEARANCE 


of calf. 
LENOR MFG. CO. Suite C-6 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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where she failed utterly.. The more maddening 
it became to watch her, the more a certain 
conviction grew in me, until one day I ex- 
claimed, “If she can sketch, so can I!” and 
I sent for a box of crayons forthwith. 


had returned home. But she had left behind 
her the inspiration of her incompetence. Here 
was a girl who did badly everything that I 
did very well, yet she drew pictures well— 
something I had never tried to do. My fingers 
felt they could do it as well, if not better! 

What sheer poetry I felt as I sat on a knoll 
with a piece of gray cardboard—the cover of 
a box—and my box of crayons, sketching my 
friend’s lovely log cabin- with the glorious 
Smokies for background! And what a chromo 
it was that an hour later I brought down to her! 

She praised it, my friend.. She is a poet 
and poets are seers. She saw, not what it 
was worth in terms of art but its value as a 
first earnest attempt. She filled me with cour- 
age as the young girl had filled me with con- 
fidence. But alas! when I got home with my 
chromo treasure, showing my first sketch with 
diffidence yet eager to go on, I was met with 
cold criticism. The porch is ‘impossible’— 
much too low! How could anyone imagine 
himself standing under that roof? It would 
break one’s head to try! 

Perhaps I was supersensitive. The young 
impulse like a wounded fledgling fell, apparently 
not to rise again. For all of that year, till the 
late fall, I did not think of sketching again. 
The crayons? If they were somewhere about 
the house, I was not aware of it. I don’t recall 
even remembering them. 

Then, late in the year, I went to Moscow. 

There, in the congresses of workers and 
peasants gathered from all parts of the world 
were men and women of such vibrant person- 
ality, such unusual character that my fingers 
ached to draw. I had little time for it but 
made a few diffident drawings. 

I had a wee bit of brown crayon. How I 

came by it I can’t recollect. I knew nothing 
whatever about media—the kind to use, 
where to get them. I’d wake in the night, 
anxious lest I had mislaid the precious brown 
stub an inch and a half in length. The few 
character sketches I drew in Russia and on the 
way home are badly rubbed—I didn’t know 
such a thing as fixative existed—but I have 
them carefully laid away. To me, they are 
precious. 
Shortly after returning to the United States 
—early in 1923—I sat in the trial of William 
Z. Foster. The one woman on the jury 
interested me. I wanted to make a sketch. 
My little stub of crayon had long since dis- 
appeared. I borrowed an editor’s blue pencil. 
In New York, I offered the drawing for re- 
production. 

“But,” said the editor of Novy Mir, “this 
won’t reproduce.” 

“Why won’t it?” 

“Tt’s the wrong kind of pencil,’ he told me. 

“But what does one use!” 

The despair in my voice impressed him. 
He looked at me. Then, curtly, “T’ll see,’”’ he 
said and left me—left the building; in fact, 
went to an artists’ supply store in the neigh- 
borhood and returned with three Conté 
pencils—soft, medium, hard. 

No gift ever filled me with more profound 
joy. I rushed home. There, bending over 
my desk in my study, I struggled for thirteen 
hours with a vision—struggled to break through 
my utter ignorance of technique. At the end 
of that period, in a white heat of agony and 
ecstasy, I had produced “Fannie”? whose 
loveliness years ago had fascinated me. 

Now at last I received encouragement at 
home. But the verdict was that I must go 
to an art school. I did not want to do that.’ 
I wanted to work endless hours of the night, 
any hours I could snatch from the day, but 





I did not want to go to school. It occurred 


By the time they came from Boston our lassie . 


A Whipping Hurt Me for 35 Years 


(Continued from page 79) 


to me that Kahlil Gibran, poet, philosopher, 
painter, might tell me what to do with this 
passion that tormented me. I knew him to be 
a friend of all who struggle and aspire. . 
We lunched together at the Civic Club one 
day. Mr. Gibran was very kind, but it seemed 
that he was preparing me for disappointment. 
There are so many people who want to draw 
but are really better fitted for other work, 
and so forth! He-did not put it ‘so bluntly. 
He was ‘subtle, delicate. “But the thought 
conveyed itself to me unmistakably. - After 
luncheon I ventured to show him “Fannie.” 
He sat for a long time looking at the drawing, 
then he looked at me. Again at the drawing 
and again at me. He said nothing. My heart 
sank. To his trained eye the thing. must 
be ‘badly ‘‘out of drawing’—I knew nothing 
of technique. Why hadn’t I waited before 
going to him? I should have worked longer, 
improved myself by long practise. Now 
he will not believe in me, in the thing that is 


consuming me! I quivered inwardly as before. 


some terrible judgment. Finally he spoke. - 

‘Why, Mrs. Stokes, I’m astounded!” For 
over an hour Mr. Gibran argued with 
me. Nothing I was doing (was his verdict), 
nothing I had ever done was more important. 
“Speak through this medium and you will 
persuade all who hear that you are—must 
be, right in anything else you say. But, 
my dear Mrs. Stokes, you are trying to make 
music without an instrument!” 

“What then does one use?” 

““A lead-pencil.”’ 

My astonishment was great. To have 
handled that common little scribbler all my 
life and not to have known it was a fairy 
wand! Would he not show me how he created 
beauty with a lead-pencil? I invited myself 
to his studio. There, with patience that healed 
and inspired, he showed me how to use a 
soft pencil. On several subsequent occasions 
I came with a few poor sketches. He was 
always kind and helpful. Then I brought 
him “‘Anna,”’ a life-size sketch in soft pencil. 

“Anyone who can do this,” he said, ‘‘need 
not ask me or anyone else questions. Just 
keep on drawing.” 

I kept on. Went no more to Mr. Gibran’s 
studio. At home, I got criticism both helpful 
and harmful. Most of it helpful. 

One evening, while alone in the house and 
playing with a pencil, I suddenly made two 
line-drawings. Without planning to. It 
came from some remote subconsciousness I 
did not, do not yet understand. They were 
“Dancing Nude” and ‘Professor.’’ Since 
then I have done line-drawings to the exclusion 
of almost any other kind. I love to do heads 
that interest me. But I have stayed up whole 
nights doing line-drawings endlessly. 

Last winter, while week-ending with the 
Gellerts, Hugo Gellert introduced me to a little 
square black crayon that for all the world 
looked like my teacher’s terrible ruler in 
miniature! With no chance to use it till I 
returned home, I lay awake all that Saturday 
night drawing imaginary pictures with this 
new medium. The following evening, home 
again, I played with the little lithographic 
crayon, producing ‘‘Fanfairies,” ‘Soviet Am- 
bassador” and three other drawings. 

I do not know, never shall learn technique. 
I am opposed to being instructed in the matter. 
Every struggle with a new medium, every new 
experimentation is an agonizing, ecstatic grop- 
ing. At present, I am in a constant fever 
trying to portray life in the fewest possible 
lines. No, I should not say trying. It’s differ- 
ent. Something in me impels. The same 
creative instinct that is in all of us. I have 
too many interests to brood over the years I 
lost. With Edna St. Vincent Millay I sing: 

My candle burns at both ends; 
It will not last the night; 

But ah, my foes, and oh, my friends— 
It gives a lovely light! 
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Oases in the Desert 


(Continued from page 59) 


the boat was not floored. And their oars, 

twelve to fourteen feet long, were nothing but 

clumsily cut pieces of board, without blades, 
but square and heavy at the rower’s end to 
counterbalance their extreme length. 

Scanty and incredible rags covered the two 

r wretches who took me out, a fath rand a 

son. Their exposed torsos were thin and under- 
nourished, their faces drawn. No wonder 
Baedeker speaks of these Bedouins who so 
strangely have taken to the water as poor 
fishermen. There, within call of them almost, 
was the rich and mighty oasis of the Fayoum, 
but none of its prosperity reaches them. They 
are considered bad people; treacherous, even 
murderous, but it seemed to me to be the 
wickedness of desperation. 

Under their feet, in the bottom of the boat, 
were their fish-creels, bags made of the reeds 
that grow along the lake marshes, strongly 
plaited. And in one of them lay a few very 
small fish, the morning’s catch. The largest I 
saw was not more than seven inches. In the 

‘bow was their food, a small supply of dates. 

It being impossible to bring the unwieldy 
vessel to the shore, I was seized with the bright 
idea of taking Dahabeah into the water. With 
aroar, however, she leaped the other way, and 
there was considerable activity on that sandy 
bank. In the end, I was carried in a most un- 
dignified raanner on Smeda’s back. 

Assour followed. And for the first time I 
noticed that he carried the blunderbuss. 

“We get ducks,” he said. 
here. You will see. Assour is good shooter.” 

Rather, he shouted it, for a peculiar din 
which had ceased on our arrival now resumed 
again. It sounded like the combination of a 
steam-riveter and a Chinese gong, and I was 
not long in tracing its origin. 

Moving up and down the lake were four 
other fishing feluccas. Two men rowed them, 
one to each oar, while a third produced this 
incredible racket with a piece of iron. Our own 
boat having one also, I was able to examine this 
instrument of torture. It consisted of a bar 
of iron about two and a half feet long, with a 
hole in each end; into each hole was inserted an 
iron ring, and by placing it across the thwart of 
the boat and alternately banging it on the in- 
side and the out, the resulting noises were as 
sharp and as rapid as machine gun fire. 

. . Thad stepped back three thousand years, I 

felt, into some ceremonial of driving away the 
fish demon, or some hobgoblin of the East. 
But the explanation was quite simple after all. 
The fishermen had spread a sort of gill-net, and 
by this process were driving the fish toward it. 
Maybe it works; I do not know. My own idea 
would be that those fish not too stunned to 
move at all would make tracks for the far end 
of the lake, and quietness. 

Certainly I caught no fish. In vain I 
dangled my five feet of string, baited with a 
piece of fish intestine—to fool the fish into 
thinking it was a worm, probably; in vain I 
changed the bait to fish fins and then to fish 
eyes. And beside me on the high bow Assour 
loaded the blunderbuss, and then pointing it 
at me examined the breech, while I held my 
breath and prayed. 

It was freezing cold. Over my woolen dress 
and sweater I wore a heavy coat; Assour was 
huddled to the eyes. But those poor half- 
naked wretches sat there in their cotton rags, 
Satisfied only to rest on their oars, to exchange 
doubtless sarcastic remarks on my fishing, and 
to look with longing eyes on the blunderbuss. 

he old man wanted to do the shooting. He 
said in effect that if Assour was a good shooter 
he was a better, and he called Allah to witness 
_ he would get us more ducks than we could 

.Assour accepted, finally. The gun had a 
kick like an ostrich’s leg, and he knew it. He 
handed it over, and I drew in my line and pre- 
pared to go duck hunting. 

Now my previous knowledge of duck-shooting 





“Plenty ducks | 
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HE STYLISH, comfortable 
lasts, fine workmanship and ° 


Douglas Shoes will quickly win 
your approval — especially since 
the low prices assure you the full 
benefit of the worth-while sav- 
ings that result from manufactur- 
ing in large quantities for 120 


W. L. Douglas stores and more 
than 6,000 Douglas dealers. 
Spring and Summer wear. 
Women’s Shoes, Too 
$5.00 & $6.00 


Pictured is one of many new models for 


Scores of charming styles in the newest 
leathers for Spring and Summer wear. 
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| W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES FOR MEN | 
| ALL GOOD VALUES $6 to $8 — 
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FRAGRANT dash of No. 4711 
Bath Salts, and you find yourdaily 
tub as freshening and enlivening as an 
ocean dip! The water is caressingly 
soft, your skin is grateful—and there 
is that sparkling glow always associ- 


ated with beauty. 
aa Bath 
=. NAIM salts 


i oe 
Made in U. S. A. by 
MULHENS & KROPFF. Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 
Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 
























Your First 
Gray 
Hair 


Have you found it? 


HERE will be more, you know, unless you 
stop them. Gray hair comes fast, once it 
gets started. Middle-age comes with it. 

The wise woman begins at once to stop the 
gray, before it shows. She uses the scientific 
cosmetic preparation which never fails to re- 
store original color, perfectly. 

Mail coupon for free trial bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. Test on a 
single lock of hair. Watch the gray go, re- 
placed by youthful color. 

Learn ease of application—simply by comb- 
ing through hair. And how clean, how dainty, 
the whole process. Mary T. Goldman’s is a 
clear, colorless liquid—nothing to wash off, rub 
off, interfere with shampooing or with waving. 


Mail “Free Bottle’’ coupon 


Use X to indicate color of hair. Patented Trial 
Kit, by return mail, explaining all. 


Over 10,000,000 bottles sold 

=a2= == Please print your name and address = = === 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 1 
949-H Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. ! 

X shows color of hair. Black........ dark ! 
brown........ medium brown........ auburn (dark § 
red)...... light brown...... light auburn (light 1 
red)....... blonde........ ' 
Name : 
Street ‘ 
= - 
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A necessity 
in every 
bathroom 





SANI-FLUsH has made the closet 
bowl the easiest part of the 


bathroom to clean. It has done . 
away forever with the old, 
disagreeable tasks of scouring, 
scrubbing and dipping. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl. Follow the 
directions. Flush, Stains, odors, 
incrustations disappear. The bowl 
has become clean and gleaming 
as new. The unreachable sedi- 
ment has vanished from the trap. 

Sani-Flush is a necessity in 
every bathroom. Harmless to all 
plumbing. Keep a can handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Write for free Guide Books and 

i “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 

before disclosing inventions. Send 

model or sketch and description of your invention for 

Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable, 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 

753 Ninth Street Washington. D. C. 


BUNIONS 


PEDODYNié, the marvelous new Solvent, 
OM vorinves ar'sBouph by masic: BEEN YO 
% HAVE SHAPELY FEET. ‘ 
SENT ON TRIAL 


1 want you to have relief from Bunions. I want you to 
know the pleasure of foot comfort. _I will g \y ar- 
> range to send you a box of Solvent to try. Simply write 
and say, “‘I want to try PEDODYNE."’ Address— 
KAY LABORATORIES Dept. N-671 
186 N. Salle St. ricago, Illinois 


- - 

1000 Hotel Positions Open! 
a NATION-WIDE demand for trained men 

and women in hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
cafeterias. Past experience unnecessary. 
We train you in your spare time at home 
and put you in touch with positions. 
Our students employed by _ leading 
hotels everywhere, Write for Free Book. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Washington, D. C. 
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with Dr. Walter's Medicated 
Rubber Stockings and Anklets 


Light or dark rubber. For over 20 years they 
have relieved swelling, varicose veins and rheu- 
matism promptly. Worn next to the skin they 
induce natural heat, stimulate the circulation 
and give a neat an im appearance. 

give wonderful support and are a protection 
against cold and dampness. Anklets $7 < 
extrahigh$9. Stockings $12. Send check 

or money order—no cash. Write for Booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne C. Walter,389 Fifth Ave., N.Y.< 
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had been something like this: One rose at 
3:30 A. M. and, while shivering, drank a cup of 
Then one put on all the woolens one 


| had along, and a pair of rubber boots and a 





Mackintosh, and with the precaution of a 
burglar climbing into a bedroom window rowed 
or waded to the blind and there stood or sat, 
hardly breathing, for an indefinite period, the 
only sound the scraping of goose-flesh and the 
chattering of teeth. 

But not so now. Our fisherman tucked up 
his white cotton rags and let himself over the 
side. There were ducks a hundred yards away. 
He waded toward them, and they flew away. 
He came back to the boat, and we rowed after 
them. He got over the side once more, and 
the same performance was repeated. 

After we had done this five or six times I sug- 
gested to Assour that he fire at them while 
they were in the air, but the fisherman objected 
that they flew too fast. His idea was appar- 
ently to get close enough to brain them with 
the butt of the gun. And knowing that gun I 
hardly blamed him. But at last I persuaded 
him to make the attempt. And after using 
forty shells he got two. One, however, we 
picked up wounded from the lake, and I am in- 


| clined to believe it belonged to an Englishman 


who was shooting in the marshes at the time. 
Taking our bag we then turned shoreward, 


/and my progress away from the water on 
| Dahabeah was nothing less than a flight. Only 
| once did she stop on the way back to camp, and 
| that was suddenly, in order to scratch her 





stomach with her left hind foot, an experience 
much resembling an earthquake, only perhaps 
more violent. 

We had one of the ducks for dinner that 
night, and our aristocracy among the men, 
Assour, Smeda, Mohammed and Abou Taleb, 
shared the other. Or rather, only three of 
them, for Abou Taleb refused it. The good 
Moslem eats only meat killed by the cutting of 
the throat, and our ducks had been shot. 

“Then you are not a good Mohammedan, 
Smeda?”’ I said to him later. 

“But I cut throat,”’ said Smeda cheerfully. 
“Maybe duck not all dead, so I cut throat 
All right then. Very good.” 


It was our tenth and last evening in the 
desert. Even then, as we sat in the sunset, we 
could see to our left far away the trees and 
gardens of Senuris, where Robert Hichens took 
Bella Donna to camp under the date-palms 
with her husband while she dreamed of her 
lover, and where we too were to camp. 

We sat long outside the tent that night over 
our coffee and Turkish delight, while the little 
jackals barked, and the moon rose and shone 
on those waters where once the sacred croco- 
diles had lain, bedizened, in the mud. 

We rode to Senuris the next morning. Once 
again fertile land, with the spring plowing 
going on, and every variety of animal hitched 
to the plows; once again the long processions 
going out to the fields from the little mud 
villages; once again children of eight and ten 
leading enormous pack camels, called hubble- 
bubbles, from the resemblance of the gurgling 
noise they made to that of the water-pipe so 
named; once more the greeting ‘“‘Saida.” 

One elderly gentleman added to his greeting 
from the door of his house an invitation to 
coffee, but Assour glanced at the sun and then 
politely declined. On and on. The date- 
palms were coming closer, the sun getting 
higher and hotter. Then Senuris at last, and 
luncheon under a palm-tree. 

It was at Senuris that Dahabeah saw her 
first railway train, and gave every evidence of 
hysteria. A narrow gage line runs into the 
town, and along it screaming and humping 
came the train. With a low moan of terror 
Dahabeah prepared to seek the desert again, 
but Abdul Baggi grabbed her tail and, so to 
speak, there she was. She trembled violently, 
however, for some time. It was the next day 
that Missouri sadly behaved on a similar occa- 
sion. The Head was half-way on her when she 
heard a train, and proceeded to do some first- 
grade bucking and pitching in the midst of 


three thousand clay water-jars, ready to be 
loaded. The Head, however, was saved. 

But there was no balking the fact. We were 
in civilization again, and evidences of it began 
the moment the tents were up. 

First came a variety of dogs, and then of 
children. Accustomed as we were by that time 
to eccentric hair cutting, one child with a large 
square patch shaved on top of his head caught 
my eye and I asked Assour the reason. 

“Just for fancy,” said Assour blandly. 
“Maybe there been a wedding, or something.” 
And went away: 

Which left me as much in the air as the little 
boy who teased the old sailor to tell him how he 
lost his leg. 

“Tf I tell you, will you promise not to ask 
another question?” 

“Sure, I’ll promise.” 

“Well, then, it was bit off.” 

After the dogs and the children came the 
visiting barber. He brought a set of strange 
and archaic tools, and having shaken hands all 
round and taken up a sitting position in a bowl- 
shaped depression in the sand, proceeded to 
wait for customers. As fast as our men 
finished their work they went to him, squatting 
on the ground before him and facing him. The 
ancient razor tortured their sunburned faces. 
The same brass bowl of water did for all. 

Ali’s mustache was trimmed once more to its 
tidy points. Katil’s curly head emerged from 
the clippers like a cottage with bare walls and 
a thatched roof, and from some place unknown 
an elderly gentleman with a_three-weeks’ 
growth of beard and a yellow turban joined the 
waiting list and took his turn with the rest. 

When each customer had finished he paid 
what he considered the job to be worth—one 
piaster or two, five or ten cents. Whatever he 
received, the barber took it courteously and 
without comment. When he had finished he 
packed up his belongings and politely departed, 
joining the throng of laborers who were on 
their way back from the day’s work. 

It was a strange and growing procession. 
From narrow dikes along the canals, from tiny 
paths among the palm-trees, came again the 
precious live stock driven in to safety for the 
night. Nervous water-buffalo shied at our 
white tents and lumbered off mildly into the 
alfalfa; cows, donkeys, sheep, goats and camels, 
men, women and children, each treading on the 
heels of the one before, moved compactly and 
sedately back into the town. 

The old dyer, his arms purple to the elbows, 
who had been beating his black dyed cloth in 
the stream near-by us, accompanying each 
blow with a sharp “hish” through his teeth, 
wrung out his last garment and putting it with 
the others on a tray, started home with the 
tray balanced on his head; the women who had 
been washing vegetables for the market just 
above him eased their bent backs and started 
off likewise. And a lady who had been for 
some time sitting chin-deep in the ditch above 
the vegetable washers, her clothes neatly 
stacked on top of her head, ended this cere- 
monial of purification as dusk fell and quietly 
slipped away. 

Dinner and coffee in the moonlight under the 

alm-trees. And then the paying off, the 
bakshish. As each man received his percentage 
he shook hands and said: “May Allah give 
you long life and make you happy.” 

The next morning, before we left, I went to 
visit Dahabeah. After all, she had done fairly 
well by me. By trips and so on she had car- 
ried me a hundred miles, and now that I was 
through with her I liked her. 

“Good-by, old girl,” I said. ‘“Let’s forget it 
and part friends.” 

I made a last and cautious effort to pat her 
on her moth-eaten head, but she only snarled 
at me and showed her teeth. And so I left her, 
under Bella Donna’s palm-trees, and got intoa 
Ford car! 


“But can you not see,” said the woman in 
dirty black, “that these are rich people? And 
am [I blind that I see it not?” 

“Avaricious one!” said Abdullah. ‘Have I 
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not given you already twenty piasters? And 
have they not bought you beer?” 

We were in a tiny room off a back street in 
Luxor. The flies were thick, those dogged 
Egyptian flies which return the moment you 
cease brushing them away, so that our fly 
whisks lay neglected in our laps; the heat was 
beyond words, and crowding about us, shut- 
ting out such air as there was, was an Egyptian 
holiday crowd, intent.and not too friendly. 

“Give her something and let’s get out,” said 
the Head. 

He broached a passageway, the woman 
calling after us things it is well we did not un- 
derstand, and at his determined attitude the 
crowd fell back. Behind us the drum and pipes 
began again, and the two dancing women in 


cotton stockings and run-down American shoes | 


began again their posturing and grinning, their 
gyrations and their stilted, unbeautiful steps. 

Sweat poured from their wide faces, the 
crowd kept time by clapping its hands, and 
sickly warm beer circulated at prices a third of 
what we had paid. 

It was a religious holiday in Luxor. 

The procession was still moving about the 
narrow streets, to the beating and bleating of 
two native bands; many gaily trapped camels, 
each with a hooded palanquin on top, black 
Sudanese dancers afoot, whirling and leaping, 
thousands of men and children, afoot and on 
donkeys, it passed and repassed us. One camel 


carried two great drums, one on each side, and | 


an agile drummer on the top beat them both 
at once; another with a green canopy Abdullah 
told us carried the clothing of the Prophet, but 
we have no other authority for the statement. 

Dust rose from the unpaved streets, the 
drums beat, the flies settled down and the sun 


registered a direct hit the moment one ven- | 


tured into it. In the shade of a building we 
drew up our carriage. 

And as we sat, with that barbaric and ancient 
procession moving by, a gentle, unctuous voice 
spoke from beside us. 

“You are Americans?”’ it said. 

We stared. The voice had come from a 
native, in cloak and turban. 

“ ’ 

“Ah!” he breathed. “And how is everything 
over there? All right, eh?” 

“Tt was all right when we left.” 

“That’s good.” He breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. “I’m going back there this fall,’”’ he said 
softly. ‘“I used to have a barber shop in 
Rochester, New York. I’m tired of this town. 
It’s too old-fashioned for me.” 


He melted away into the crowd, and slipping | 
between two whirling, leaping and shouting | 


“Sheik. | 


Sudanese, was lost to us. 

“Very fine man,” said Abdullah. 
Big business in America. Very rich. You not 
know him there?” 

Abdullah had temporarily replaced Assour, 
and was called “the fortieth thief” by the Head. 
A little elderly man, as contrasted with Assour’s 
smiling youth and comeliness, Abdullah early 
lost our confidence. There was the matter of 
the necklace which broke during my first and 
only donkey ride, half the beads of which are 
undoubtedly adorning the ears—and maybe 
the noses—of certain portions of the popula- 
tion of Luxor today. And there was the curious 
fact that, although we consistently gave him 
vast overcharges for divers carriages and so on, 
payments invariably caused dire distress. 

Under such auspices we have therefore a 
legitimate reason to doubt certain of the in- 
formation he gave us. Thus, in a tomb in the 
Valley of the Kings, he drew me aside and 
pointed to an ancient scene that was painted on 
the wall. 

“You see that?” he said. “The ladies, they 
wear a tight skirt, eh? Like today?” 
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“Well, something like today,” I agreed, ob- | 


serving that through the transparency the out- 
lines of the wearers’ bodies were considerably 
more than indicated. 

Then he told me that some years ago a cele- 
brated dressmaker from Paris, a woman, had 
spent several days in this tomb, making draw- 


ings, and that when she went home she brought | 
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Below— Close-up ot 
a velvet smooth 
skin. 

No “‘age lines’’ or 
coarse pores. 





cAbove—The lines 
and coarse pores, 
worse than birth- 
days to betray a 
woman's age. 
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“Now -a fine hard-milled” soap 


that fairly caresses your skin 


What girl does not long for a skin with 


rose-petal tints and texture? Everybody 
admires a lovely complexion. Beauty 
inspires the kneeling courtier . . . leads 


on to love and happiness. 


Advice of Skin Specialist 
If you go to a reputable dermatologist—a 
physician who knows all about skin and 
treatments for it—he will be sure to tell you 
that water and the right soap. should be used 
every day to keep your skin. youthfully fresh 
and smooth. 


But be sure you use the right soap—one 
that is firm, not squdgy; one that cleanses 
the pores but does not clog them. 


Choose Cashmere Bouquet as the soap 
for your face, your hands and the deli- 
cate skin of your neck and_ shoulders. 
Cashmere Bouquet is “hard-milled”, 
which means that each cake is put 










A Book of Beauty 
Secrets 


This unusual booklet has 
been endorsed by an 
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through special processes which make 
it firm and hard—not the least bit 
squdgy. Its lather is all lather. There 


is no undissolved soap to crowd into 
pores, stay there and cause enlarged 
pores and then—blemishes. 


cAn Indescribable Fragrance 


Cashmere Bouquet has a lasting, dainty 
fragrance—a Colgate secret for generations. 
It is this fragrance which prompts so many 
to lay a cake of Cashmere Bouquet among 
their choicest silks and other fabric treasures. 
But let's get back to the subject of Cashmere 
Bouquet and your skin. 


Try this Treatment - Watch Results 
Wet the face with warm water. Work up 
a thick Cashmere Bouquet lather. Mas- 
sage this into the skin with the fingertips. 
Rinse in warm water. Then a dash of ccld. 
Pat the face dry with a soft towel. If the 
skin is inclined to be 
dry, rub in a little 
4 Colgate’s Charmis Cold 
A, Cream. 
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in Race for Success! 


Wins Accountancy Gold Medal 


Take a good look at this young man —he 
is on his way toward real success as a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant. 

John F. Glasser is his name—and at the 
Illinois examinations for Certified Public 
Accountants, in November, 1924, he passed 
with the highest grade, thus winning the gold 
medal annually awarded by the Illinois 
Society of Certified Public Accountants. 
His only instruction in ygccremrg 2 he re- 
ceived 5 ee LaSalle. A brilliant future is 
ahead for him. He is now a senior account- 
ant with a prominent Chicago firm—and at 
this writing he is only twenty-five. 


Send for Free Book— 
“Accountancy, the Profession that Pays” 


A 64+ page book—“‘Accountancy, the Profession 
that Pays’—gave Mr. Glasser the inspiration that 
started him toward success in the accounting field. 
In this book he saw clearly outlined the tremendous 
opportunities for the man who makes good—read 
exactly how he should go about it—and he ACTED! 

That book is yours for the asking, and the infor- 
mation it contains is of priceless value. 

You have often thought that you would send for 
one of these free books. This time—for the sake of 
a brighter future—ACT! 


———-— Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! —- —— — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The World's Largest Busi: 
Dept. 655-HR 


I would weleome details of your salary- 
doubling plan, “the Pro with copy of 
“Accountancy, t e Txpfoaston Sat 
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pictured there! 

And there was one point in his favor. 
There had been a sheath-skirt—have I not 
worn one?—and it was neatly and deftly and 
not too modestly slashed. 


ote was Abdullah who took us to the Valley of 
the Kings. 

We had risen early, to precede the crowds 
and the dust, and in a small felucca we crossed 
the Nile. But early as it was, already a crowd 

| of donkey boys waited on the other side. 
| Remembering my previous experience, we had 
| wisely sent a car ahead and in it we jolted and 
| banged the seven miles back among the desert 
hills to the valley. 
| The road twisted and turned. No particle 
| of green, no living thing relieved its white 
| glare as the sun beat down upon it. Here and 
| there a small exploratory excavation had been 
‘made and then abandoned, but outside of an 
| occasional water boy there was no sign of life. 
| True, behind us a procession was slowly 
|forming. Tourists in cars and surreys, on don- 
key-back and afoot, were moving along. They 
represented all races, all nations. Not since 
| the funerary processions of thousands of years 
|ago has this valley known such numbers. 
I felt out of place, somehow ignoble and akin 
to the spoilers who so long since had crept 
up this very path to violate the tombs. For 
solemnity and the beating of breasts we could 
offer only avid curiosity; even our clothes, our 
rattling car, seemed somehow irreverent. 
And as we stood outside the tomb the feeling 
grew. Women in sun veils with green-lined 
parasols, German hikers in topis, full white 
shirts, short trousers and bare knees, English 
women with the inevitable British wrist watch, 
an American woman in knickerbockers and 
| flat shoes, and another American woman who 

was describing her home in Santa Barbara— 
| what right had we to go down into that tomb 
| and stare at what was meant to be hidden from 
| the world forever? 

We went, of course. 

The poor lad lay in his great sarcophagus, 

, still covered by his gold and carved mummy- 
icase. Its painted, impassive face, in the full 
| glare of an electric spot-light, looked singularly 
| lifelike; the gold-leaf on the case gleamed. It 
| was magnificent, and infinitely touching. 

| And then the man who was holding a stop- 
watch on us said that our two minutes were 
up, and we went away. 

“Have you seen Tut’s tomb yet?”’ somebody 
asked a woman sitting exhausted on a rock. 

“Tut?” she said. “TI really don’t know. I’ve 
seen a lot of tombs, but our dragoman’s no 
earthly good!” 

Doctor Breasted, the great Egyptologist, 
told me not long ago of an amusing experience 
of his during the early: days of the opening of 
the tomb. 

They had opened the antechamber, and be- 
| yond a closed and cemented doorway they 
knew lay the unrifled body of the king. But 
before the doorway was opened, it was neces- 
sary to make careful copies of the seals im- 
pressed in the cement which covered it. 

As all the world knows, this doorway was 
guarded, to right and left, by the two now 
familiar figures, life size, which have been so 
often photographed. 

It was frightfully hot in this underground 
tomb, and very still. Doctor Breasted sat on a 
box, working at the doorway and perspiring 
freely. Suddenly he was conscious of a million 
small and whispering sounds, and of a sense of 
rustling and movement. He looked around. 
All was still, and he fell to work again. 

But the sounds persisting, he looked up at 
one of the figures beside him, and it winked at 
him! He turned a little cold, but he pretended 
to go on working, and then suddenly looked up 
once more. It winked again. 

It was too much! He leaped to his feet and 
confronted the creature. Then he saw what it 
was. A bit of paint had loosened and was hang- 
ing on the edge of the carved eyelid, and in the 
‘current of air tnis flake was moving up and 


fe the sheath-skirt, slash and all as it was 
| 
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down. The air, newly admitted to the tomb, 
was also responsible for the rustling and the 
creaking. Rapid deterioration was going on in 
the priceless jumble all around him. But there 
was no ghost. 

Naturally, superstition has been rife among 
the natives, however, since the opening of the 
tomb. So far as I remember the story, these 
fears began to be evident with the first dis- 
covery of the steps leading into the crypt. On 
or about that very day came the first casualty, 
a small one, but to the natives significant. 

Howard Carter had imported a canary, for 
there were no singing birds about, and this 
hung in his house near the Nile. On this day, 
then, the canary was heard in distress, and 
when help reached it a cobra was found coiled 
in the cage and the bird was dead. 

As the cobra was the royal serpent, the na- 
tives began to whisper among themselves. 

The excavation went on, and soon the ante- 
chambers were opened. But here trouble which 
was to cost a valuable life developed. Lord 
Carnarvon was bitten by a mosquito. He paid 
no attention to the bite, and a day or so later 
shaved over it, leaving an abraded surface. A 
fly stung him on this open surface, and the 
poisoning set in that was to result in his death. 

Now indeed the natives talked, and whis- 
pered of acurse. First the cobra and then the 
fly, and the fly too in the long ago had been an 
emblem of the king. Absurd? Perhaps, but 
this is not the end. 

As the antechambers to the tomb were to 
be emptied, it was necessary to treat the 
various objects before their removal with 
preservatives. Paraffin and other substances 
were used, and doing this work was a specialist 
in that line, an expert in his particular field. 
But his health began rapidly to fail; tuber- 
culosis set in, and the last I knew of him he was 
in the Riviera, in very bad condition indeed. 

However, in spite of mishaps and tragedy, 
the work at the tomb must go on. The inner 
door was finally torn down, and the giant 
sarcophagus was revealed. Although it gave 
no indication of having been rifled, no one 
could be certain, and the task of removing the 
outer sheath would require several months. 
In order to be certain, then, Mr. Carter and 
the men associated with him sent to London 
for an X-ray expert, on the theory that an 
X-ray photograph would show the presence of 
the mummy if it still lay within. And that 
man died in Paris, on his way to Egypt! 

Coincidences? Probably, but no native will 
so believe. 


It is the height of arrogance to attempt to 
pass judgment on any people, after two or 
three months’ study, even if that study has 
been fairly intensive. 

Beautiful and marvelously fertile, the Nile 
Valley and its people have inspired visitors 
from Herodotus on, old Herodotus, who appar- 
ently went around with a tape measure and 
a note-book and who thus—I hope unfairly— 
describes a religious journey to Bubastis: 

“Men and women sail together. Some of the 
women make a noise with rattles, and some of 
the men blow pipes during the whole journey. 

. If they pass a town on the way they lay 
to, and some of the women land and shout and 
mock at the women of the place, while others 
dance and make a disturbance.” 

For thousands of years the Egyptians have 
occupied the Nile Valley. In that time the 
country has been overrun by Ethiopians, 
Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs 
and Turks, but intermarriage has not affected 
the physical type. Like China, Egypt has 
assimilated her conquerors. 

Even animals, imported into the country, 
after a time take on the physical characteristics 
of the native stock. It may be said that the 
Nile puts its mark, indelible and lasting, on all 
that it touches. 

Dark of skin, from the olive of the north to 
the brown or deep bronze of hpos Egypt, the the 
straight black brows, dark, heavily fringed 
eyes, slightly receding forehead and high cheek- 
bones of the Egyptian type remain today as 
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fellaheen watching, watching. 





are shown in paintings and reliefs on the | 
walls of the earliest tombs. 

Peasants, or fellaheen, form the great bulk of 
thepopulation. Hard-working, sober and often | 
tragically poor, their food is simple, even | 
meager. Save during the feast-days following | 
the fast of Ramadan, they are practically | 
vegetarians; maize bread, broad beans, let- | 
tuces and onions, cucumbers and pumpkins | 
form the bulk of their diet, with goat, sheep or 
water-buffalo milk, soured or converted into 
cheese. 

Their sheep and goats provide the wool for 
their cloaks and blankets; their body clothes 
are of cotton, and their houses of mud bricks 
dried in the sun. A few mats, some cooking 
utensils and dishes form the furnishing of these 
houses. 

On the bent backs of these people, hard- 
working, resigned, but of recent years showing 
a certain sullenness, the structure of modern 
Egypt has been built up. So far they have | 
been merely passive resisters, taking blows 
sometimes rather than pay their taxes, but 
content to talk and smoke in their rare leisure, 
rather than take steps for their betterment. 

Disorganized and illiterate—less than ten 
percent of the entire population can read and 
write—in touch only with the regions to the 
immediate north and south of them, bound to- 
gether by no bonds of patriotism as we know it, 
they justify the statement that the Egyptians 
are a race rather than a nation. 

The attempt of the British, therefore, to give 
a constitutional government to these people 
has naturally been a failure. The high-class 
Egyptians, cultured and with vision, watched 
with trepidation the experiment of sending to 
the Parliament at Cairo some six hundred un- 
scrupulous and ignorant deputies, and were not 
disappointed. 

Last March Zaghlul Pasha, whose platform 
is one of instant withdrawal of the British from 
Egypt and the Sudan, was _ triumphantly 
elected, and the British were threatened with 
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an attempt at eviction by the very govern- 
ment they had formed! 

Only threatened, however. King Fuad, | 
placed on his throne by the British, promptly 
disclaimed the election and dissolved the 
Parliament, and has peacefully—and illegally! 
—been ruling ever since. 

Not so easily can democracy be placed in the | 
hands of those who are still unfitted for it. | 
And unless America is prepared to support by | 
arms her contention that small nations have a | 
right to determine for themselves their form of | 
government, far better that she had never | 
formulated it. 

That the position of the British in Egypt is | 
precarious cannot be doubted. The emissaries | 
of Zaghlul and the leaders of the Nationalist 
party are constantly working on the fellaheen. 
Their word-of-mouth propaganda goes up and 
down the Nile, growing as it travels, and an 
illiterate people hears and believes. 

That the British intend to steal the Nile for 
use in the Sudan is but one of these stories, 
A low Nile this year, and one can see the 
And little 
gtoups squatted around doorways in village 
streets, ominous, waiting. For the Nile is life 
to them; a foot of decrease, tragedy. 

That the British used Egypt during the war 
for her own ends is another story. They saw the 
Turkish suzerainty abolished, and no bar to 
their nationalism but the British. The 
British were to get out, and leave them free. 
But the British did not get out, and they feel 
that they have exchanged the corruption of 
Turkish rule for something no better. 

So much for the rank and file. It does not 
concern them now that the British for forty 
years have given them a masterpiece of 
colonial government; have run their railways on 
schedule time, dug them their irrigation ditches 
and greatly increased the national prosperity. 
They neither like nor understand the British, 
_ British neither like nor understand 


“I like the old Turk,” said one elderly 
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would ask me to sit down, and inquire about 
my family. And maybe order coffee. 

“But now: go into the office... An English- 
man says: ‘Hello there, Ahmed! What 
the deuce are you after?’ 

“And he will do what I want, if he can. 
Probably the old Turk wouldn’t. But some- 
how I liked the old Turk!” 

Not the least of the British errors in coloniza- 
tion and occupation has been the tactless 
assumption that a conquered people is an 
inferior people. 


The ruling class in Egypt is largely, al- 
though not entirely, of Turkish blood. Thus 
Hassanein Bey, Chamberlain to the King and 
Egypt’s great explorer, is the son of a Bedouin 
chief and a Circassian mother. 

The Turk is a born ruler, a master of men. 
True, his methods are not ours; they consist 
often of periods of laxness followed by a 
descent with fire and the sword. But a strong 
ruling class is necessary over an illiterate and 
ignorant people. 

The failure of the attempt at constitutional 
government showed certain weaknesses of the 
British administration in Egypt, and not the 
least of these has been in the direction of educa- 
tion. If forty years ago they had built for 
today in that regard, they would not, and King 
Fuad today would not be dealing with a 
proletariat they cannot reach. Its sullenness 
slowly changing to fury, a passionate and un- 
instructed people may rise at any time, and 
dethroning the King, attempt to drive out his 
British support. They have already forced the 
King to a declaration of a free Egypt and a free 
Sudan. 

That Egypt hopes for eventual complete 
independence is natural enough; that she is not 
ready for it must be the private opinion of 
And the 
British, whose lot there in recent years has 
been only one of anxiety and trouble, yet feel 
that they cannot let go. British capital is 
heavily invested there, for one thing, and there 
is also a sense of responsibility. 

“If we go now,” one official said to me, 
“Egypt in spite of herself will become a 
bakshish country again. Taxes will be diverted 
and bribery and corruption wili eat. up the 
revenues. There is no adequate administra- 
tive class; it will take time to develop one. And 
in the interval there will be chaos.” 

Again, and this time from a prince: 

“Our faults are for all to see,” he said. “We 
are selfish, suspicious, jealous and without 
vision. We build for ourselves, caring neither 
for the past nor for the future. : And trusting to 
no one, we lose our own good faith.” 

Not Egyptian only, these weaknesses. All 
the Orient must plead guilty to them, and not 
a little of the West. But curiously, Moham- 
medan countries seem to show these traits in 
very high degree. It is hard to say why, for 
the religion of Allah is an ethical and highly 
moral one, although it has been debased by its 
fanatics and its more ignorant adherents. 

Perhaps what Egypt requires is not only 
education, but a spiritual reawakening . 

Cultivated, delightful people, these upper- 
class Egyptians. Traveled and cultured, 
polyglot in tongue, rich many of them even 
beyond our conception of wealth, they provide 
the color and light and sparkle of life in a 
country of indomitable industry and drab 
living conditions. 

True, the veil persists, but it is largely a con- 
vention; it hides nothing. And true, too, that 
the upper-class woman is still secluded, not 
appearing at mixed gatherings. But her 
isolation is not immolation. 

Yet the effect of a theater entirely filled with 
men in the conventional frock coat of Egyptian 
full dress, with red tarbooshes on their heads, 
is not easily forgotten. Nor are those curtained 
boxes near the stage, behind whose impenetra- 
ble hangings are the only women in the house 
except oneself. 

Yet there may be wisdom in it. At a ball in 
Constantinople we saw Turkish women of high 
rank, newly liberated from the veil and the 


harem. Some of the more conventional stil] 
wore the hair covered with a black veil, twisted 
rather like a cap, but many had nothing 
Some of them were quite lovely, but like ajj 
people who change from Eastern to our ugly 
Western dress, they had lost something. The 
short skirt and box-like lines were out of place 
on bodies trained to draperies and to veils, 

A Turkish woman in short skirts and French 
heels dancing the fox-trot may represent 
emancipation. But it is rather like the 
emancipation of Doctor Mary Walker and her 
trousers. 

So the strangeness of a society largely 
womanless persists. We were, one day, invited 
to the house of a most delightful pasha to 
luncheon. A cosmopolitan and delightful 
man of the world, he served us Turkish food 
from one of the few remaining Turkish kitchens 
in Cairo, and such food as few may find any- 
where. But although there were a dozen of us, 
and half were women, of the ladies of his house. 
hold we saw no sign. 

A great house it was, set in a great garden. 
High walls surrounded it on all sides, and 
through an arched gate we drove in. Men in 
Turkish livery received us, and inside the en- 
trance the pasha himself made us welcome. 

The palace was built around a large court, 
marble-floored. Part of it has not been opened 
since the war, and at the request of one of the 
guests the pasha showed us photographs of its 
hidden glories. I have known and visited some 
great houses, but nothing I have ever seen 
compared with what we saw that day in this 
palace, in the heart of Cairo. 

The fact is that the West knows luxury, but 
the East has splendor. From the scented air 
of the dining-room to the ceremony of coffee, 
with its five acolytes in Mameluke costume to 
serve it, its equipage swinging from a silver 
chain; from the six-foot stems of the chibouks, 
their tiny bowls reposing on silver platters on 
the floor, each with a lighted coal on top to 
keep it burning, and the amber mouthpieces 
banded with diamonds and with rubies, beauty, 
ceremony and dignity presided. And in the 
midst of them moved the prince himself. 

All around him a new Egypt is arising, and 
Turk of the old régime that he is, it must 
puzzle him sometimes. The Turks gone, and 
the British in full control; the British, aloof 
and cold, and not too tactful. 

Even the gold coffee-cups, set with diamonds, 
rubies and pearls, had been a gift from the 
former khedive; the cigaret holders, some 
studded with diamonds, others with mouth 
pieces of great emeralds, possibly came from 
the same royal source. And now the very over- 
seers from his cotton fields may perhaps go to 
Cairo as deputies, and vote as they are col 
vinced, or bribed! 

Power has been placed in untried hands, and 
all day and all night guards watch alike the 
British Residency and the palace of the King. 


It is the end of the season, in Cairo. The 
hall porters are calculating their gains in 
leisure moments. The Sudanese boys, in theit 
long-frilled velvet trousers and their zouave- 
jackets, are preparing for their spring move 
toward the equator, where they will probably 
wear nothing to speak of; men in dirty white 
robes with equally dirty turbans are sweeping 
down the stone front of the building with 
brushes on handles eighteen feet long, fot 
this is a Swiss hotel, and is the last word in 
cleanliness. The hair-dresser and his staff, the 
maids and waiters will soon be gone to what- 
ever part of Europe they hark from. And the 
dragomans—— 

What becomes of these splendid if slightly 
avaricious gentlemen when the season ends? 
Do they pack away those royal garments, the 
striped silk under-robe, the long outer 
of fine wool, the silk scarves, the little canes, 
and become as other men? Do they go back 
to their desert? Or to their Arab villages, 
where the dogs bark all night and they sit @ 
endless discourse, while their women tend theif 
houses and their lords? ‘ 

The jewelers, too, and the dealers in antiques 
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Already the jewelers at the hotels are reducing 
their prices, and preparing to steal away. The 

j-galli man on the terrace at Shepheard’s 
is still there, working longer hours, now that 
the end 1s in sight; pulling his day-old chickens 
from the waistcoats of embarrassed elderly 
gentlemen. 

But the season is over. The flies have come; 
they are quiet, but persistent. One wipes 
them away, but they return again and in the 
ena one lets them stay. It is easier. 

On the terrace, outside our bedroom over- 
looking the Nile, magpies come at the break- 
fast hour and shriek madly for bits of toast. 
An increasing line of dahabeahs is tied along 
the water-front, their awnings down, their 
wicker deck-furniture being put away. 

The corner policemen have donned longish 
white coats with brass buttons; the baby car- 
riages of resident Europeans have now screened 
canopies erected over them against the flies, 
and the small tots have veils attached to their 
hats. 

At the sporting club the polo players are 
enveloped in clouds of dust. The races are 
over, and today there is sand-storm and the 
very Nile looks dusty. The Pyramids are lost 
ina yellow haze, the date-palms describe great 
arcs with their fronded tops, bowing like 
haughty ladies. Heavy glasses with shields at 
the sides, or veils, are necessary if one tries to 
go outdoors. 

And toward the sea near Alexandria, and 
even as far as the hills of distant Lebanon, the 
movement away from the summer’s heat is 
commencing. 


As our train winds through the dawn, Egypt 
after her casual fashion is still asleep; servants 
asleep wherever they have dropped in the hotels, 
shepherds asleep behind reed or bush shelters 
in the fields, and villagers on the hard earth 
of their mud houses. The Nile is a silver 
thread, the Pyramids are crowned with rose. 

But as the sun comes up Egypt rises. It 
makes, in the rural districts, no morning 
toilet. It sits up and draws its night wrapping 
of blankets over its shoulders, against the 
morning chill. 

The stockades are opened. Young lambs 
and kids leap out, and baby camels, slower, 
awkward and long of leg. The older animals 
follow; they stop and sniff the morning air, 
then fall to grazing. From the chimneyless 
houses smoke begins to rise, hanging like a low 
white mist, and women with water-jars on their 
heads appear and go for water. Soon men in 
loin-cloths are working at the primitive 
shadoofs, and the water-wheels begin to whine. 

“Why do you suppose they have blind- 
folded the bullock at the water-wheel?” I ask. 

“So he won’t know he isn’t getting any- 
where,” says the Head philosophically. 

And now begins the procession out to the 
fields. Along the dike-like paths they move 
to the day’s work, and as the sun grows higher 
and the train moves on we see them squatted 
on the ground, industrious and_ infinitely 
patient, cutting with their inadequate knives 
alfalfa, green and thick beyond belief. 

_ Poppy fields in bloom; an old man at a way- 

side station, painstakingly searching his gar- 
ments for fleas; a village head man in bright 
blue, on a horse caparisoned in purple velvet, 
his stirrups of silver and the saddle cantle of 
gold, his servant behind him with a crate of 
tiny live quail; poverty and splendor side by 
side, industry and indolence, beauty and 
squalor—Egypt. 

And we are leaving it. Turning our faces 
from what we know a little to what we know 
hot at all. 

We are on our way to Bagdad. 


Bagdad, the famous scene of the 1001 
Arabian Nights, and the Garden 
of Eden as it is today—you will 
read of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
adventures in these places in her 
mext article, appearing in July 
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CANON LESCAU 
Opace Powder 


Does not your complexion require powder 
of the utmost fineness? Yet, perhaps, the finer- 
textured powders you have used will not 
stay on? Then you are a future advocate of 
MANON LESCAUT. For this superfine Parisian 
face powder clings extremely well to any type 
of skin. Windy weather will not blow it off 
and moisture will not cake it. It is fragrant, 
too, in a charmingly original way. MANON 
LESCAUT, as well as Bourjois’ PEACHES* 
Powder and PEACHES-AND-CREAM* 
Powder, (in boxes of the same form) 
are considered at their very best when used 
with one of the Bourjois handmade rouges. 
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DO NOT PROCRASTINATE 


Most of the best schools close their registrations early. Applications for the fall term should be 
made at once. If you need help in selecting a school fill out the coupon on page 15 and mail to 
Cosmopolitan Educational Department, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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SCYUVE 


SIX—POWER 





Wonderful for outdoor folks, farmers, hunters, fishers, campers, 
its, naturalists. Lighter, more compact, gr 2 toac- 


costing much more. 


k guarantee. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y. 





im - THE LUXURY SOAP OF THE WORLD 


Yardley 
Lavendér Soap 


35c the Large Tablet. $1.00 the Box of Three 


IT IS THE FINEST PROD- 
uct of the soap makers 
craft and has been cher- 
ished by women of fashion 
for more than a century. 











The fragrance with which it 
is lavishly perfumed lingers 
long after use. 


Obtainable at all good stores. 


YARDLEY 
8 New Bond Street 


15-19 Madison Square, N, 
NEW YO! 
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‘Famous French way of Removing Hair 


As easy 
to use as 
Cold Cream 


The new X-Bazin Cream is not only the \ 
pleasantest but the safest way to remove 
hair from the under-arm, back of the neck, 
forearm and lower limbs. It is delight- 
tully perfumed and easy to use. Does not 
darken or increase later growth as shaving 
does. Guaranteed by the manufacturers 


and used in many hospitals, 
Sold at all drug and gf 
toilette counters .. . 50¢ 
HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 
241—37th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Send 10c for Sample 
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| The Prince of Wales, N. Y. (continued from page 71) 


| had admitted her carelessness before numerous 
| witnesses, it certainly looked bad for Helene. 
| Her own lawyer had advised a settlement 
| out of court. Helene sobbed that the pay- 
ment of any considerable sum of money would 
be out of the question, as she had invested all 
her available funds in another beauty shop. 

Well, this was my chance to do the gallant 
thing. I decided to come to the rescue of this 
maiden in distress and I immediately wired 
father in Florida for funds. When a dozen or 
more such telegrams couched in the most ap- 
pealing terms failed to get the slightest re- 
sponse from my eccentric parent, I determined 
to sell my farm in Wales and induce Helene to 
accept a loan of the money to settle with Mrs. 
Van Tine. With this in mind and though 
greatly worried at father’s strange silence, I 
arranged a dinner-party at an exclusive night 
club for Helene and her two brothers, Jack, the 
vermin exterminator, and Aubrey, the chorus 
man. The idea was to discuss ways and 
means by which Mrs. Van Tine’s exorbitant 
demands might be met. The strapping, 
handsome Jack was late in arriving, which 
greatly irritated Helene and Aubrey. 

“T should have went to the fights tonight,” 
was Jack’s greeting. “Young Kid O’Jab 
wanted me to go behind him.” 

“We've waited almost an hour for you!” 
Helene sco'ded, as he took his place. 

“What are you squawkin’ about?” grinned 
Jack. ‘‘Accordin’ to your heavy boy friend 
Arthur here, he’s waited over twenty years 
for you!” 

“What detained you, when you knew how 
important this conference is to sister?’ de- 
manded the gentle Aubrey. 

“T was he'pin’ a elephant pack his trunk, 
Useless,” responded his brother. ‘What’s the 
matter with your pan? It’s as white as the 
head waiter’s sh.rt!”’ 

“Leave Aubrey alone!” excla‘med Helene 
testily. ‘‘His face is pale because he’s worried 
about me. He’s a sick boy!’’ 

“Nux vomica!’’ jeered the affectionate Jack. 
“Aubrey reminds me of a frog—he’s been 
croakin’ all his life. Imagine a big burly like 
him bein’ a chorus man!” 

“Hush your mouth angrily snapped 
Helene. ‘Aubrey has a lot of good points.” 

“So’s a fork!’ commented Jack. ‘Well, I 
rate some nourishment, don’t I? Slip me one of 
them eggs d la Russe.” 

In spite of ourselves, Helene and I could not 
repress a smile at the breezy Jack’s picturesque 
| repartee. This appeared to annoy the more 
| subdued Aubrey. 

“I suppose you imagine you’re quite a 
humorist, don’t you?”’ he sneered. 

“They’re -laughin’, ain’t they?” retorted 
Jack, indicating Helene and myself with his 
knife. Then with a sudden expression of 
chagrin he pushed away his plate. ‘These 
mugs played a practical joke on me with this 
egg d@ la Russel’ he exclaimed disgustedly. “I 
can’t seem to cope with it!” 

‘‘What’s the matter—is it bad?” Helene in- 
quired solicitously. 

“Bad?” snorted her brother. “That egg’s 
what you call incorrigible—it must of just 
escaped from a reform school!” 

At this I laughed unrestrainedly, while 
Aubrey muttered something about “gross 
vulgarity.” Helene, however, glanced at Jack 
with affectionate approval. 

“Tsn’t he a pay-off?” she asked me. “That 
patter of his simply kills me!” 

I was about to respond, when happening to 
gaze over Helene’s ivory shoulders I remained 
transfixed, eyes bulging, mouth agape. Caper- 
ing about the dance floor with a beautiful, if 
rather obvious, young woman of the super- 
flapper type was my irrepressible father, whom 
I thought safe in Florida from the lure of 
Broadway! For a matter of seconds I simply 
stared amazedly at this phenomenon and then 
with a blurted apology to my companions, I 
arose and confronted father as he was escorting 


? 








his fair partner to a lavishly decorated table. 

“Father, what does this mean?” I demanded, 

“Eh? Who the mischief are—— Well, if 
it isn’t Arthur, my handsome young progeny!” 
returned father, failing to cover his patent 
embarrassment with fatuity. ‘Miss De Lys, 
my son Arthur, a nice boby—though somewhat 
prudish.” 

“T am very pleased to meet you.”’ I bowed 
coldly to the lady. 

“That’s all right!” she responded airily, 
“Let’s sit down and have a conference.” 

“Indeed we will!” I assured her sardonically 
and turned to my erring parent. ‘“Father,” ] 
began reproachfully, ‘I am shocked at finding 
you here. You promised me you would stay in 
Florida and behave yourself!” 

“Are you my guardian?” inquired father 
peevishly. 

“He’s grown terrible impudent, daddy,” the 
young woman pouted, clinging boldly to 
father’s arm. ‘Send him to bed without his 
supper!’ 

Then the amusement began. 

Taking advantage of father’s discomfiture 
and his transparent anxiety to do anything to 
relieve an awkward situation, I took him aside 
and told h'm I was in immediate need of a large 
sum of money. I also explained to him the 
exact purpose I desired it for, as he had met 
Helene on his previous memorable visit to New 
York and had expressed a great fondness for 
her. Father suggested that he and his lady 
join our party, since Miss De Lys was becoming 
audibly impatient at being left alone. The 
three of us thereupon repaired to my table. 
Helene appeared to view father’s guest with 
suspicion, but both she and her brothers 
warmly welcomed my wayward progenitor, 
who to my dismay at once produced a huge 
flask and coolly usurped my duties as host. 

“How d’ye do!” exclaimed Jack joyously, 
addressing himself to the flask. He then pro- 
ceeded to mix himself a high-ball of proportions 
that won a gasp of admiration from father, no 
mean votary of this pastime himself. I 
joined Helene and Aubrey in politely refusing 
the forbidden libation, which caused father to 
direct the waiter sarcastically to bring us ice- 
cream sodas. Miss De Lys’ unwavering stare 
at the handsome Jack was a continual caress 
and they were soon in animated conversation. 
Father had Helene repeat the details of the 
accident in her beauty parlor to Mrs. Van Tine 
and at the conclusion of her story he abruptly 
announced that he would advance her the 
money. 

The atmosphere thus being lightened, Jack 
mixed another liberal high-ball for himself and 
Miss De Lys and declared that some day he 
was going to write for a magazine the memoirs 
of a vermin exterminator. 

“That’s a good thought!” approved the 
damosel who had arrived with father, but had 
since evidently forgotten that fact. “I bet 
your work is horribly interesting.” 

“You made a remark, Beautiful!” said Jack 
with enthusiasm. “I get more laughs than a 
bell-hop in a tourist hotel. Take the other 
day, for the example. I was acin’ about from 


room to room in the Regal Apartments, ~ 


droppin’ my ant powder hithers and yon, when 
I open a door and run into a tall blonde. I'll 
state she was a panic—a traffic-stopper of the 
first water! Well, lads and lassies, when I got 
back my senses, I begged her pardon and donea 
fade-out. In I go to the next room, only to 
bump into another blonde which was the 
livin’ image of the first one! No kiddin’, they 
was a chill went all over me—I thought I had 
the heebies. Two knock-outs and they both 
look exactly alike, feature that!” 

“T told you that Harlem Scotch would get 
you,” remarked Helene. 

“Don’t get new with me!” retorted Jack. “I 
hadn’t had a swallow in three days. I was 
criminally sober. Them two blondes ‘yas 
actually there! 1 stepped out of character with 
the second one and started right in to sell, 
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“Quick! Unlock 
that Door!” 


MOMENT of hesitation—then from Marette’s slim 
A black revolver there leaped a spurt of smoke and 


‘KX flame. -- 


The special constable lurched back against the cell bars 
as the others stood bewildered before the sudden fury of 
this girl; while behind the locked door Jim Kent watched 
in tense silence, every nerve alert, every drop of blood 


in his body on fire. 


Who was this ‘‘girl of mystery’’? What had lured her, 
alone, into the remote wilderness? Why should she, rich, 
educated, beautiful, risk her life to save a self-confessed 
murderer from the hangman’s noose? What strange story 


lay behind her own dark secret? 


To know the answer—follow these people through 
their swift, wild, thrilling adventures—such as you 
can find only in the wonderful stories of 


JAMES OLIVER 


CURWOOD 


—whose famous Out-door Stories of Adventure, Mystery & Romance 
are Known and Loved Throughout the World. New Uniform Edition 
Now Offered for the First Time and at A Splendid Special Bargain 


Now Is Your Chance To Hit the Trail 
to God’s Country—with Curwoop! 


For here, indeed, is a rare opportunity. 
Here, at last, is your chance to get in 
permanent library form the great books 
that lift you from humdrum cares and 
affairs and carry you off to a balsam- 
scented wilderness. 


Here You Meet Real Men and Women 


Men and women who glory in danger, 
who laugh at death and fight their battles 
intheopen—men andwomenof the North- 
land which Curwood knows as does no 
other living author. 

That is why every new book he writes 
is hailed by countless thousands of eager 
readers. Each year for the past six years 
he has written a book that has sold over 
100,000 copies. No other author has such 
arecord. That is why you have in store 
such a treat as you have never dreamed of. 

For Curwood is no ‘‘front porch’’ na- 
ture writer. He has spent years and 
has travelled thousands of miles in that 
country where men battle against cold 
and hardship and lurking dangers, shar- 
ing their adventures, living their lives, 


McKINLAY, STONE & MACKENZIE 
30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 


Dept. J26 





inspired by one great purpose—to take 
his readers into the very heart of nature, 
that they may know and love it as he does. 


Curwoop’s Readers Number Millions 


That is why his stories are so real that 
millions of people thrill to them, feel 
themselves taking actual part in the 
breathless adventures with which his 
pages are crowded. That is why his 
stories have been translated into a dozen 
different languages. 


Here Are Worth While Books for 
Worth While People 


Books for You and Every Member of Your 
Family — Books to Read Over and Over 
Again with Ever Increasing Delight. 

As Curwood lures you into his beloved 
Northland, you meet red-blooded heroes, 
daring heroines, mounted police, Indians, 
half-breeds, cri ls, refugees, cryptic 
Chinese, mysterious and beautiful girls. 
As you witness a succession of dramatic 
and vivid experiences of life in its wildest 
forms, all flaming with the fire of the 
elemental passions of that rugged coun- 
try, you feel that never was there such 

magic writing! 
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12 SPLENDID VOLUMES 


4000 THRILLING PAGES 
Entertainment for 100 nights 
if you sign the coupon now. 






As you are swept along in the irresis- 
tible rush of swift-speeding incidents, 
rough adventures, heroic moments, you 
realize that here indeed are books that 
will be boon companions for a lifetime. 


First Uniform Edition 
Special Low Price Short Time Offer 


And now—the first uniform Edition of Curwood’s 
Romance and Adventure is ready. Publishers, 
manufacturers and Curwood himself have com- 
bined to cut down costs and sacrifice royalties so 
that we could offer this first edition at a price 
within the reach of all. 


Complete Sets FREE on APPROVAL 


All these Great Books are Included 
Back to God’s Country The River’s End 


The Ancient Highway The Flaming Forest 
The Gentleman of Courage The Alaskan 

The Country Beyond God’s Country 
The Valley of Silent Men Kazan 


The Courage of Capt. Plum Swift Lightning 


SEND NO MONEY -justsign the coupon where 
the arrow points and mail it today. Enjoy these 
books at our expense for ten days. If you do not 
find, in them, recreation, relaxation, Nature lore 
and education rolled into one; if you do not con- 
sider that they hold more thrills for you than the 
best show you ever saw at the theatre; ifyou ¢ 
do not feel that they will makeavaluable per- ,@ 
manent addition to your library; if you do o 
not consider them a wonderful bargain— ¢ 

then send them back at our expense! 

Otherwise keep them at our very low ,@ McKinlay, 
introductory price and on easy o Stone & 








N aaa z monthly payments. e Mackenzie. 

\ day ao ad As this But don’t it! % ee 
o/ \ is / 0 Irving Place 
va es, f Introductory u : ont walt. F New York City 
edition will Mail «i ” YES, I would like to examine 
be ool Rx free your beautiful new Uniform 
sna Edition of James Oliver Curwood, 
‘PP’ coupon ©” send me at once all charges prepaid, 
up quickly, toda H] w& a complete set of 12 volumes, gold 
* stamped and handsomely bound in cfoth. 
we advise y: « If at the end of ten days I am delighted 
you to S to keep them in my library,I willsend you$1.00 
Promptly and $1.00 a month thereafter for only 
ACT NOW! @ 13 months. Otherwise, I will return them at your 
@ expense and the examination will have cost me nothing. 

# Name _ 
@# Address 
@ Occupation 
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basers under 21 should have parents sign this coupon. 




















‘Romance 
and Youth 


are aglow on each witching curve of her radiant 
cheek. The clear warmth of her flush holds the 
ardent spell of moonlight and the colorful glamour 
of roses in June. 


It is the magic touch of PERT moist ROUGE that 
gives her a natural rosiness which lasts indefinitely. 
Its fluffy base, spreading quickly, blends with the 
natural skin tones. PERT moist ROUGE is water- 
proof and rub-proof but vanishes instantly at the 
touch of cleansing cream or soap. Light and Dark 
Orange (changes to Pink), also Rose. 75c a jar. 

To add petal fresh to the loveli of Pert coloring, use 


Pert Powder. In four shades that harmonize exquisitely with 
the rouge tints, $1.00. 


Mail 12c for sample of Pert compact Rouge (J, Pert cream 
Rouge (). or Pert Powders 1. (Check one desired.) Samples 


are |2c each. 





ROSS COMPANY 
240-F West 17th Street 


Pert Rouge 


New York 











Why Blonde Hair 


Requires a 
Special Shampoo 


Nothing attracts more attention than beau- | doubtfully. “She’s very Ritzy, but still I can 


tifully blonde hair. 
ways have a charm all their own. The only 


unfortunate thing about blonde hair is that | 
it has a natural tendency to darken, streak | 
Then blonde | 


or fade aS one grows older. 
hair is anything but beautiful. But now a 
way has been found to correct the natural 
darkening of blonde hair. 
poo your hair with Blondex, a new shampoo 
for blonde hair only. Blondex not only keeps 
hair from darkening—but actually brings 
back the original golden beauty, even to the 
most faded and darkened blonde hair. Blondex 
is not a dye—contains no injurious chemicals, 
Over half a million users. Money back if 
not delighted. Get Blondex at all good stores, 


BLONDEX 


The Blonde Hair Shampoo 


myself. Her eyes would have made a peach of 
a sapphire ring, and under one of them cute 
little tip-tilted noses, she had a mouth like a 
ripe cherry. Pretty soon I clicked and we’re 
talkin’ about this and that like: lifetime com- 
panions. She’s goin’ to Dresden next month.” 

-“A German, eh?” said Helene. - 

““No—Chinese!”” snarled - Jack. ‘Didn’t 
you ever hear of Dresden china?” 

“Stop wise-cracking and go on with your 
story,”” commanded Helene. ‘You gave an 
almost exact description of Mrs. Van Tine, that 
woman who was burnt on the cheek in my 
beauty parlor!’ 

“T don’t know nothin’ about that part of it— 
this one just says ‘Call me Goldy,’ ” returned 
Jack. ‘You ought to get a load of this camp- 
fire girl—she’s got ’em stopped! I told her 
about the dame in the next apartment which 
was simply a movin’-picture of her and she says 
yes, she’d noticed how much they looked alike, 
but she didn’t know her, because she never 
mixed with strangers.” 

“T love that!’ laughed Miss De Lys scorn- 
fully. “She didn’t have any trouble mixing 
with you, did she?” 

“Don’t get intricate, Good-Lookin’,” said 
Jack. ‘Well, to make a long story worth lis- 
tenin’ to, we tuned in the radio and happened 
to pick up Dave Noisy’s Bedlam Boys. They 
was tearin’ off a cruel Charleston—you know 
the rest of it!” 

“That woman danced with you in her apart- 
ment?” inquired Helene with a frown. 

“And how!” grinned Jack. “I got a date to 
take her to d nner tomorrow night. How d’y’e 
like them berries?” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, don’t introduce 
her to us!” exclaimed Aubrey petulantly. 

“Shut up!” Jack flung at him. ‘Who are 
you tryin’ to high-hat? You’re a mollycoddle!” 

“He is not a mollycoddle!”” Helene defended 
her brother warmly. 

“He’ll do till one comes along!” sneered 
Jack. “He ought to go out with some cuties 
himself now and then like a real he-man. I 
bet he thinks a neckin’ party’s a hangin’!”’ 

At this critical point, father cut into the 
debate between Helene’s two brothers, who 
seemed to get along like a ferret and a mouse. 
Father had listened with the closest attention 
to Jack’s colorful narrative of his conquest. 
Miss De Lys had been no less attentive. 

“It appears to me, young man,” said father 
to Jack, with grudging admiration, “that Don 
Juan and Casanova were clumsy novices with 
the weaker sex compared to you. You are 
indeed a fast worker!’ Here father threw -a 
satirical glance at Miss De Lys, who flushed 
uncomfortably and quickly took her eyes off 
the irresistible Jack. ‘Now there is no question 
but that this Mrs.—eh—Van Tine must be 
recompensed for her suffering,’ continued 
father judicially. ‘‘I—eh—lI would like to meet 
her and see for myself the extent of her injury, 
especially since I am advancing the money to 





soothe her pain. I therefore propose a dinner- 
party tomorrow night at which I will hand the 
lady a check, provided she does me the honor 
to attend. Do you imagine, Miss Howe, you 


could persuade Mrs. Van Tine to come?” 


“T—] really don’t know,” answered Helene 


That is why blondes al-| try. I think if I mention an immediate settle- 


” 


ment she might consider—— 

“That’s the girl—I shall leave it all in your 
lily-white hands,” father interrupted. ‘“And— 
eh—Jack, how would you like to bring your 


| beauteous blond friend along with you?” 
You simply sham- | 


“It’s kosher with me,” responded Jack. 
“After I make ’em they do what poppa tells 
‘em or they fall heir to plenty grief!” 

“T just hate to put you to all this trouble, 
Mr. Justin,” said Helene apologetically. 

“Don’t mention it, my dear child,” returned 
father, with an expansive smile. ‘We shall be 
quite a diversified company and I anticipate an 
exceedingly entertaining evening.” 

He was not disappointed! 

Mrs. Van Tine accepted Helene’s invitation, 
but not without a great deal of coaxing, the 
offer of father’s certified check proving to be 
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the winning argument as Helene had hoped, 
We gathered in a private dining-room at a 
fashionable hotel, the first to appear being the 
enchanting Helene, Aubrey, father, a rather 
dignified gentleman guest of his and myself, 
Mrs. Van Tine delayed her arrival, ‘To make 
a grand entrance!” as Helene scornfully re. 
marked. Jack was also tardy, as usual, 
Father’s fair companion of the night before, 
Miss De Lys, was conspicuous by her absence, 
which greatly relieved me. I asked father if 
we were to expect her later and his answer was 
a bit cryptic. ‘“An old fool is not necessarily a 
permanent one!” he said dryly. 

At length Jack telephoned that “Goldy,” his 
blond charmer, wished to bring a girl friend 
with her if father had no objections. 

‘What presumption!” cried Aubrey. 

’ “Jack must think you’re throwing one of 
those newsboys’ Christmas dinners,” said 
Helene. “I’m ashamed of him, Mr. Justin. 
Let me get that sheik on the phone and I'll 
make him get back in line!” 

“Tt’s all right, my dear,” father answered, 
— her shoulder indulgently. “Let Jack 

ring as many as he chooses. The more the 

merrier, you know, as Noah remarked while 
the animals boarded the Ark!” 

“That’s a nifty!” laughed Helene. “If Jack 
hears you pull that he’ll use it as his own.” 

“T couldn’t sue him if he did,” rejoined 
father; “I read it somewhere myself.” 

In the midst of this exchange of pleasantries 
Mrs. Van Tine, our guest of honor, made her 
appearance. She was unescorted and indeed a 
dazzling vision in an evening gown that even to 
my untutored eye was a veritable triumph of 
the couturiére’s art. Beneath her golden hair 
the burn on her cheek stood out in pitiful re- 
lief and she had evidently made no attempt to 
conceal the terrible scar with make-up. I felt 
an involuntary twinge of sympathy for this 
glorious creature, marked for life through the 
stupidity of that criminally careless girl in 
Helene’s beauty parlor. Helene kept her eyes 
sorrowfully averted from Mrs. Van Tine’s face, 
even while introducing her to us. Father was 
almost obsequious in his attentions to the lady, 
who, at first cold and unsmiling, soon thawed 
under the influence of father’s gallantry—and 
several weird cocktails of his own invention. 
Thereafter, she was a charming dinner com- 
panion, until—but now for father’s coup de 
mattrel 

Jack suddenly walked into the room with a 
lady on each arm. His cheery greetings were 
abruptly shut off by exclamations of amaze- 
ment from Helene and myself and gasps of con- 
sternation from Mrs. Van Tine and Jack’s two 
comely guests. For Jack was escorting an exact 
duplicate of Mrs. Van Tine, without a scarred 
cheek, and likewise Helene’s former operator, 
who was supposed to have burnt her patron! 

Well, good people, I assure you I have never 
seen a more thrilling tableau in all my life and 
I have been present at not a few unusual 
climaxes. For an instant there was a ghastly 
silence. With the exception of father, who was 
grinning sardonically, we were petrified with 
astonishment, while Mrs. Van Tine and the two 
ladies with Jack regarded each other with 
white-faced, dumb questioning. At a sign 
from father, his professional-looking guest 
quickly advanced and peered intently at the 
scar on the rigid Mrs. Van Tine’s face. Star- 
ing wildly at the other two women, she did not 
even appear to notice him. 

“What’s the verdict, Doctor?” father’s 
crisp voice broke the quiet of the room. 

“This apparent scarification is not, by any 
diagnosis, a recent burn,’’ announced that 
gentleman calmly. “In fact, it is no burn at 
all, it is a nevus—that is to say, a birthmark!” 

“No question about that?” demanded 
father. 

“Hades, no!” blurted Jack angrily, before the 
physician could answer. ‘‘Look at them dames 
wilt—that’s the tip-off. What a grand party 
this turned out to be! So they foxed us, hey?” 

“Exactly!”’ answered father, with a faint 
smile. “The game is now simple enough. The 
uncanny resemblance of these two women has 
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undoubtedly enabled them to bilk scores of 
beauty parlors, with the assistance of this other 
delightful female—the pseudo-operator. One 
of our charming twins bears a scar on her 
cheek, the other is unblemished. The operator 
pretends to burn her disfigured confederate and 
then makes her little speech about being 
nervous from dancing the entire previous 
evening, thus proclaiming her own negligence 
before witnesses. The lady without the scar 
then disappears. The other one collects from 
the owner of the beauty shop who apparently 
saw the accident herself and doesn’t want a 
losing suit and the attendant publicity that 
would ruin her patronage. There you are!” 

“Well, I'll be a son of a revolver!” exclaimed 
Jack bewilderedly. “What put you hep?” 

“Your graphic description of the two blondes 
you encountered during your extermination of 
vermin at the Regal Apartments gave me a 
hunch and I played it—that’s all!’’ grinned 
father. ‘And now, I think the police would be 
interested in making the acquaintance of these 
clever young women, who _ unfortunately 
neglected to compare notes on their engage- 
ments this evening!” 

Huddled together like frightened sheep, the 
three unmasked conspirators stared at us 
dumbly through tear-dimmed eyes. Aubrey 
glared at them, muttering under his breath, 
while Helene turned away. Father and the 
doctor whispered to each other, but Jack 
gazed intently at the women with something 
like admiration in his expression. Their dis- 
tress touched me to the core. After much argu- 
ment, I prevailed on father to let them go, 
feeling that the publicity would ruin their game 
when I had told the story in detail to a news- 
paper man acquaintance. Then, too, I have a 
congenital dislike to punish a lady for any- 
thing. 

You see, I feel that woman’s inevitable 
meeting with man is punishment enough! 





Dark Dawn 
(Continued from page 31) 


sleep, Lucian rose early to catch the train for 
Loyola. When he left his aunt’s house he took 
with him a substantial luncheon which her 
busy hands had prepared for him in spite of 
her multitudinous duties. After all, she loved 
William Dorrit’s son as though he had been 
her own. She stood in the doorway and watched 
him go through the gate and down the street. 
When she could see him no more, she blew her 
nose energetically and said aloud to herself, 
“Just like William—with that loose-legged, 
easy walk of his. And some darn woman’ll get 
him, too—same as one got William!” 

It was afternoon when Lucian reached 
the town of Loyola. If a railway siding, 
a station-house, a pool-room, a general 
store and a post-office, brought together in 
humble company with a church, a school 
and an “opera-house” can be called a town, 
then to Loyola belonged the title with all 
the rights and privileges pertaining thereto. 

There was Melham’s general store with its 
hot-air register in the floor where Lucian had 
often warmed his feet on the way home from 
school in the bitter winter days of his boyhood. 
There was Castle’s livery-stable, subsequently 

come a country garage, whose wizened, 
mottled-faced owner spent his Saturday nights 
in poker games with country lads who met in 
the room at the back of the pool hall. There 
was the public school where the rather ineffec- 
tual Mr. Tingley bore with patience the uncon- 
scious affronts to his dignity and received 
visitors with a smile. There was the Presby- 
terian church where weekly meetings of the 
Christian Endeavor were attended by shy 
young lovers who held hands furtively during 
a prayer and became boisterous at sociables. 
There was the pool-room where the town youth 
smoked cigarets and listened to the lurid 
stories that traveling salesmen told. There 
was also a doctor’s office, to be sure, and an 
old Doctor Muller whose chief occupation 
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during the day seemed to be solitaire and whose 
chief delight at night was said to be the bottle, 
but whose healing hand and shrewd mind 
had made him a kind of god among his people. 

Lucian did not want to see the town that 
day. He had but one thought and that was 
to set his feet in the familiar way that led 
north out of Loyola to the Dorrit place that 
lay a scant mile from the railway station. 

On the edge of the town he passed the house 
of one Nan Miracle. The good people of 
Loyola affected to despise Nan. Miracle, whose 
coming to the town had never been fully ex- 
plained and whose secret life was spoken of in 
whispers among the- women of the district. 
Lucian Dorrit looked cautiously from the 
corners of his eyes as he passed Nan Miracle’s 
house. Although he did not retard his step in 
the slightest, he saw the green picket fence 
that ran around the small, ivy-covered house, 
and the tiny patch of lawn in front where lay 
a bed of drying poppies and another of nas- 
turtiums, sharp flowers. 

Nan Miracle wove rugs on a loom, the ma- 
terials for which were sent her by some trades- 
man in the city who paid her well, it was said, 
for the finished product. It was not only 
because of her secret and whispered life, how- 
ever, down there so close to the section-house 
and the railway tracks, that Nan Miracle’s 
presence in Loyola was resented. ‘ She had a 
way with her when she spoke to the men of 
the town that was wholly out of place in a com- 
munity as small as Loyola, nor was she ever 
known to seek the friendship of any of the 
women. 

In the roadway beyond lay perfect stillness 
and deep warmth, ‘the white dust starting 
occasionally before a freakish waltz of wind 
from the yellow stubble-fields. Once, as he 
hurried along, Lucian stopped abruptly as 
the shock of distant blasting shook the air 
with violent reverberations. 

“They’re getting out stone in the Murker 
quarry,” he thought to himself and started 
off along the road once more. 

That sound of blasting had startled Lucian 
from his boyish day-dreams years ago. The 
stone-quarry on the Murker place, that great 
colored mass of glacial rock, had been a soaring 
mountain then, in Lucian’s eyes. The very 
thought of it had frightened him and cost 
him many a sleepless night. When he had 
grown to sturdy boyhood he had set out one 
day resolved to lay the fear that had risen 
before him with every thought of the Murker 
quarry. It had seemed, even then, an enormous 
distance from his home to the mountain, 
and once there, it was an enormous distance 
again to the top. But somehow he had reached 
that top, had seen a frightened rabbit break 
from cover and go darting madly down the 
farther side, and had found himself alone and 
miraculously unafraid with the wild wind 
sweeping by. Thereafter, when the mood was 
on him, he used to go there in the warm 
afternoons, lie on his back on the summit of 
the highest rock knoll, where tremendous 
winds and clouds incalculably white and large 
would catch him up, and he would ride in the 
sails of danger to the world’send . . . 

All that had been years ago. Old man 
Murker had died since then and Hattie Murker, 
his only daughter, had taken the place and done 
her father’s memory credit in its management. 
It was Hattie Murker’s quarry now where men 
were blasting stone. And suddenly it came 
to Lucian Dorrit that the years had made a 
man of him. 


Where he lay in his bed close under the 
sloping rafters, Lucian Dorrit could look 
out upon the October dawn, pink, sweet, 
ironical, margining delicately the gray field 
his father had plowed two weeks before. The 
plowing had been done on a raw day, a day 
of cold rain and sleet, but what was a season’s 
mood to the great frame of William Dorrit? 
Two days after Lucian’s return from the 
harvest-fields, however, William Dorrit had 
died of pneumonia. 


Today he was to be buried. His body lay 


in the parlor below, and the palling scent of 
funeral flowers pervaded the entire house, 
reaching even to the small room where Lucian 
lay. For some time Lucian had lain ard 
thought about those flowers. His mother and 
his sister Leona, even his two brothers, had 
been proud of them. They had come all the 
way from the city and flowers from the city 
were seldom seen about Loyola, even at 
funerals. To Lucian, however, there was some- 
thing almost obscene in the very smell that 
came up to him. 

“Flowers for pa!” he said aloud, and the 
words were a groan. ‘Oh, Lord!” 

Lucian felt only the hypocrisy of it all— 
and the irony of it. Hattie Murker, whose 
farm adjoined the Dorrit place on the north, 
had quarreled with William Dorrit over the 
sale of a dozen turkeys just a week before 
his illness. It was Hattie Murker who had 
sent to the city for the flowers. Agatha 
Dorrit had been praising Hattie loudly since 
the hour the flowers had come. They had 
revealed a forgiving, Christian spirit in her 
neighbor. As if William Dorrit, that man of 
mighty spirit, stood in any need of forgiveness! 
Tears of anger and shame for the insensibility 
of his family sprang into Lucian’s eyes as he 
thought of the thing. 

He listened for some sound in the house 
below. There was no stir. He crawled out 
from beneath the patchwork covers and 
scrambled into his clothes. With luck, he 
thought, he could get down-stairs and into 
the parlor without waking anybody, and have 
a last moment with his father alone. 

In the narrow hallway below he passed his 
mother’s open door. With all his old timidity 
toward her, he tiptoed by, glancing in furtively 
as he passed. There was something very 
chaste about the way she lay in her bed. The 
coverlet was unrumpled across her breast. 
Her long, bony hands were exposed with the 
faint gray shine of dawn upon them. She still 
lay, from long habit, well to the right in the great 
oak bed. She slept, as she did all other things, 
with a fierce, vigorous economy, not long, but 
soundly. As Lucian looked at her a sudden 
pang of pity for her smote him, a warmth 
that he could not remember ever having felt 
before, his boyish fear of her having always 
shut out other emotion. 

He passed on silently to the room of his two 
younger brothers, Arnold and Manlius. No 
grief of the spirit disturbed their slumber. 
They slept like two young bullocks, their 
curly red hair matting over their foreheads. 
Arnold, the younger of the two, slept with his 
mouth open and Lucian could see the gold 
tooth he had had inserted by a dentist once 
when he had run away to the city. The gold 
tooth had been acquired at the expense of a 
perfectly sound incisor of his own. He had 
been fifteen at the time and had coveted 
the gold tooth of a chum. His father had 
thrashed him soundly, but the boy had 
stubbornly refused to divulge the name of the 
dentist whose professional ethics had so totally 
forsaken him. The bold independence 2f 
Arnold and the unremitting hardness of Man- 
lius were qualities that Lucian had never been 
able to understand. He was disturbed, un- 
easy about them, and sometimes they filled 
him with a sort of wistful envy. 

Across the hallway from his brothers’ room 
slept his little sister, Leona. She was tem- 
peramentally more like Lucian. She slept 
with her door closed. Since her fifteenth 
birthday she had been in the habit of locking 
her door at night, a habit which had puzzled 
and annoyed her mother. 

At the foot of the stairs in the lower hallway 
Lucian paused, his hand on one of the great 
wooden knobs that topped the pillars his father 
had built into the stairway. On the pillar 
beside which Lucian stood, William Dornt 
had carved with laborious care the legend: 


Straight is the line of duty, 

Curved is the line of beauty; 

Follow the straight line, thou shalt see 
The curved line ever follow thee. 
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Restful Nights 


and buoyant days 


When his father had first carved the precept 
there, Lucian had thought it beautiful and 
true. Now—it filled him with a vague dis- 
comfort, incertitude. 

In the parlor the blinds were closely drawn, 
and William Dorrit’s casket, which stood on 
its supports in the center of the floor, was only 
a bulk of denser darkness in the gloom. 
Lucian had not yet seen his father in death. 
Two days before, when the body was returned 
from the undertaker’s in Loyola, the family 
had filed into the parlor and had stood for a 
moment about the coffin. Lucian had been 
unable to bring himself to join them. Because 
of his refusal his mother had complained 
bitterly, as was her wont, and had called him 
obstinate, unnatural, feelingless. In his misery 
Lucian had not spoken a word in his own 
defense. Now he stole up to the black box and 
looked in. 

There was on the face of William Dorrit a 
calm, a grandeur, that had not been there 
in life. The dignified indifference of death 
had come between him and the ignoble pain 
of living. He had stood six feet six in his fifty- 
seventh year, and his teeth were the teeth 
of a boy just grown. His hair was white and 
too fine. The face was full and broad and bony, 
markedly Irish—William Dorrit’s mother had 
been Irish—and to this ruggedness the skin 
over the cheek-bones and above the shaggy 
brows was an extraordinary contrast of deli- 
cateness. In life William Dorrit had had an 
appraising way of looking at you, diffident, 
embarrassed, with the ghost of some long- 
remembered dream a-stalk in his eyes. His 
hands were not the hands of a farmer. Wind | 
and weather had never succeeded in making 
them their own. As Lucian slipped aside the 
glass and touched the smooth contours of 
those hands a wave of rebellious disbelief in his 
father’s death swept over him. 

“Pa—listen, pa!’ he whispered. 

The sound of the words startled him. A 
tear plashed from his cheek to the satin edge 
of the casket. He replaced the glass, moved 
quietly through the dining-room and the 





kitchen and let himself out by way of the | 


back door. 

The small and important noise of existence 
was beginning again in the barnyard and among 
the outhouses. There was a clucking and a 
fluttering in the chicken-coop, and the milch 
cows lowed impatiently with their heads 
thrust half-way through the bars of the milking 
pen. Down on the duck pond there was 
an excited clatter that announced the arrival 
of a flock of wild duck from the marshes in 
the north. The pallid glamour in the east had 
become a burst of rose and the air over the 
dark fields seemed to quiver with the coming 
light. Here and there on the ground there were 
great shadows, as though invisible immense 
wings were fleeing before the dawn. 

A lump rose, hard as a knotted cord, in 
Lucian’s throat as he recalled how his father 
had loved these early, vivid dawns; how he 
used to stand for a moment or two on the 
door-step before he descended to his round of 
morning chores and thump his great chest 
with his fist from sheer joy of living. 

Presently the family would be getting up 
and there would be the old familiar commotion 
about the yard and in the house. Suddenly 
the thought of life going on in its homely 
usual way became unbearable to Lucian. He 
quickened his step almost to a run down past 


the barns, held down the barbed wire that | 
fenced the field, and climbed over with his | 
long legs. An old cow-path led straight north | 


into ground that had never been plowed and 
Lucian followed it until it dwindled away 
into the pocks of a dried slough. In the hard- 
ened mud he could see the prints of his father’s 


hobnailed boots where they had crushed | 


down bits of greenish, slimy moss and manure 
Into flat patterns against the black ground. 
The tracks would probably remain there now 
until the spring thaws came to obliterate them. 

Beneath the misery of his thoughts Lucian 
had the feeling that he was running away from 
Something. After those exalted weeks on the 
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can be yours 





A simple way to secure the sound sleep that 
keeps you young in looks and spirit 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow—your 
mornings logy, your energy drained by afternoon? 

Modern science has found a natural way (a 
eway without drugs) to overcome this: a way 
to restful sleep that quickly restores your 
tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new woman. You are 
fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in looks 
and spirit. And you have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and the evening’s 
social activities. A 3-day test will show you. 

Luxurious sleep that restores 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep quickly and naturally. This is why: 

First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building-up food 
essentials in which your daily fare is 
lacking. One cup of Ovaltine has more 


extract, 

SeconD— Ovaltine has the power 
actually to digest 4 to 5 times tts 
eweight in other foods which 
may be in your stomach. 


real food value than 1? cups of beef 


Thus, a few minutes after drinking, Ovaltine 
is turning itself and all other foods into rich, 
red blood. There is quick restoration for your 
tired mind and body. Frayed nerves are soothed. 
Restful sleep comes. And as you sleep you are 
gathering strength and energy. 

Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. It has 
been in use in Switzerland for 30 years. Now 
in universal use in England and its colonies. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today hundreds of hospitals use 
it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend it, 
not only as a restorative, but also for malnutri- 
tion, nerve-strain, convalescence, nursing moth- 
ers, backward children and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural stimulation, It’s truly 
a **pick-up’’ drink. 

A 3-day test 
Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home 
use. Or drink it at the soda fountains. But to 
let you try it we will send a 3-day introductory 
package for 10c to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Send in coupon with 10c in stamps. 





I can truly say Ovaltine sure is 
the most wonderful thing I have 
ever taken for my nerves and 
sleeplessness. I am now taking 
my second box and my nerves 
are much better and I sleep lots 
better at night. Before I took 
Ovaltine | never knew what it 
was to sleep one hour through 
the long weary night, and when 
I got up inthe morning I could 
hardly walk around, Now I feel 
like a different woman, 

Mrs. Eliza Southworth, 

New Bedford, Mass, 





OVALTIN 


Builds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 

















Send for 3-day trial 


© 1926, T. W, Co, 





preteen ---—-—------ 


THe Wanper Company, Depr. 166 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 

I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing amd mail- 

ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 

Name 

Street 


os Sean sicieniaeidllanahiaa smu aia 
[One package to a person} 
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She Sensed the Depth of His -Admiring Glances 








OW it thrilled her to note his new 
tenderness and interest. She felt at 
perfect ease for once; she knew she re- 
flected a feminine beauty heightened by 
a smooth, lovely skin, free from offend- 
ing hair. 
Her good friend Janet had told her 
about the wonders of Del-a-tone. 


For nearly twenty years this perfect, 
effective, safe, easy-to-use hair remover 
has graced the toilet tables of discrim- 
inating beauty-seekers. Millions rely on 
it today. No other method will do. Del- 
a-tone is the aristocrat of depilatories— 
once used, experimenting is at an end. 


Try it—be convinced! 
You may test Del-a-tone (powder) or the new 
Del-a-tone Cream, without a cent of expense. 


Read the generous offer below. Send today for 
a liberal supply, or purchase at your favorite drug 
or department store. They all have it, or can get 
it, for Del-a-tone is needed and wanted. 


Apply Del-a-tone to arms, limbs, face, back of 
neck—large surfaces or small. After only three 
minutes, rinse off and all hair is gone. It willnot 
return thicker or coarser. Notice how white and 
velvety smooth yourskin is after using Del-a-tone. 
Prominent physicians and beauty experts recom- 











“He admired her 
hair-free skin” 


mend it because it is harmless, convenient and 
so resultful. 


Your Choice—Del-a-tone Cream 
or Del-a-tone (powder) 

The new Del-a-tone Cream is the only snow- 
white, fragrant hair-removing cream that removes 
hair in 3 minutes. Has the same wonder work- 
ing qualities of old reliable Del-a-tone (powder). 

emand Del-a-tone; shun substitutes. 

At drug and de; ent stores or sent, pre- 
—. ey msi in U. S. A. in plain wrapper 
or one dollar—a big economy. State whether 
you wish Del-a-tone or Del-a-tone Cream. 


THE DELATONE COMPANY 
Dept. 56, 536 Lake Shore Drive Chicago, IIl. 


Insist on The Old Reliable 


DEL-A-TONE 


Removes Hair 
Send for 10c Size FREE 


Try Del-a-tone or Del-a-tone Cream with our compliments. State 
which you prefer. We will be pleased to send a co package 


ree on request in plain wrapper. Write today! 











Do You Need Extra Money 








Miss Jeannette 
Kittner, Michigan, 
solves her money 
problems by using 


for Your Vacation Fund? 


You may add to it 
every day in the 
Rainbow Club 


Come learn our secret. Our ever ready 
source of profit will enable you to earn 
what you need without interfering with 
your other duties. 


Whether you are Business Girl, School 
Girl, Homekeeper—even if you have never 
earned a penny, and though you may 
naturally timid, the Rainbow Club will bring 
you confidence and help you to obtain the 
money to satisfy all the ‘“‘I wants.’’ 

It costs you nothing to join us. 
or write me a letter telling me about your needs. We 
want to help to make your dreams come true. 


Just mail the coupon 





the Club opportuni- 
ties. 


Good H 


Fill in 
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Street 
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Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club, 
ousekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


T am interested in your Club. 
spare-time, money-making plan without obligation to me. 


Please send me full information about your 
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prairies where his heart had swelled with new 
hopes and he had looked forward to days of 
warm companionship with that great man 
who was his father, after those pleasant 
hours of dreaming along the way where he had 
caught glimpses of the rare beauty that covers 
the world, it was not an easy task to accom- 
modate himself to the new position into which 
his father’s death had so suddenly thrust him, 
With his hands in his pockets, for the dawn 
air was cold, his head bare and his hair falling 
forward in a thick dark lock over his forehead, 
Lucian stretched himself to his full height and 
looked back at the farm-buildings behind him, 

The Dorrit farm looked exactly like the 
dozen others in the community, except that 
it was a little smaller, a little less well-equipped, 
a little shabbier than they. From where he 
stood in that north pasture, Lucian could see 
the caragana hedge his father had trained with 
such care on the south side of the house. The 
house itself was a lean, two-and-a-half-story 
affair from which the prairie wind had whipped 
most of the white paint. To Lucian it looked 
like a melancholy person with eyes set close 
together. A grove of cottonwoods partly 
concealed it from the main road on the west 
toward which its rather despondent veranda 
sloped. There was a small stoop at the rear 
with a railing, across which grayish floor-cloths 
were always drying. The barns and the shed 
were drab for want of paint, the corn-crib had 
been set askew by a July tornado; but there 
had been neither time nor money to spare 
for the necessary repairs. 

Lucian stared at the buildings now gray 
and wan in the early light; at the flat fields 
surrounding them, a full section of land where 
the yield had never been very good. All this 
was his now, his land, his buildings, his heritage. 
A sudden trembling seized him, a panic of 
emotion that was neither joy nor fear but a 
tumult of both. A gravity came into his face 
as he swept the horizon with his eyes, a new 
look that signaled the passing of the careless 
dreams of a boy. 

Lucian knew that he would be expected to 
carry on the work of tilling those stubborn 
acres where William Dorrit had so abruptly 
quit his task. His mother, in fact, would take 
it for granted that he should. In sudden 
desperation Lucian ran his fingers through his 
hair and shut his eyes tight on the tears of 
which he was ashamed. Was it thus he should 
take the place of the man who had been 
robbed of the shining destiny intended for 
him? Oh, great William Dorrit, what were 
the vain agonies of your spirit, you who were 
meant for achievement among men, you who 
dragged your yoke like a dumb brute over 
these mean acres? 

Lucian’s eyes roved uneasily over the nearer 
fields where the somber plowed earth was be- 
coming a sinister red under the dawn. His 
fingers tightened against his palms and the 
knuckles on his hands moved like white marbles 
under the taut, reddened skin. A handful of 
ground should not make a slave of him, should 
not break him as it had broken his father. 
It was not that he did not love the land, his 
father’s land. It filled him with great, limitless 
emotions, ambitions. But there was something 
within him that had to get out, something 
that was too great for these narrow fields, 
something that scorned Loyola and its mean 
environs. 

As he stumbled across the field he talked 
in a husky whisper as if his father were there 
walking beside him and listening. He and his 


‘father were like trees, he said, trees that had 


grown out of the prairie; but they had to spread 
upward, toward the sky and the light and the 
clear air. He talked on and on, half aloud, 
walking blindly ahead, until he came at last 
to the fence that marked the beginning of 
Hattie Murker’s land. There he turned and 
looked backward over the way he had come. 
Southward, past the Dorrit farm, lay the 
sprawling village of Loyola. That small 
yellow house that stood apart from the rest 
of the town, near the railroad track, was the 
house of Nan Miracle. It was at least two 
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miles away from where Lucian stood now, 
but the sun striking flames from the eastern 
windows of the house made it seem very close. 
For a moment as Lucian permitted his mind 
to rest upon that house and the woman who 
lived in it his lips twisted with faint contempt 
and his nostrils narrowed sharply with young 
scorn. In the pool-room in Loyola when men 
talked about Nan: Miracle Lucian deliberately 
walked away or turned his back upon their 
unsavory jokes. Once, walking on the main 
street of the town with his sister Leona, he 
had seen Nan Miracle coming toward them 
and had quickly led his sister to the opposite 
side of the street. 

To the north and slightly eastward from him 
stood Hattie Murker’s house, with its single 
tall pine beside it and the handsome barns 
at the rear, aloof and solitary on its low hill. A 
half-mile to the eastward of the buildings the 
stone-quarry glimmered in the tender colors of 
the morning. Hattie had had men at work 
there blasting out stone, but today the quarry 
would be silent out of respect for the memory 
of William Dorrit. That might have been a 
generous gesture on the part of Hattie Murker, 
but Lucian knew she would take pains to let 
everyone know that she had done it. 

Northwest, cornering Hattie Murker’s land, 
bare of a single tree except for the stout willows 
that grew near the roadway, lay the homestead 
of Mons Torson. Though he was older than 
Lucian by at least seven years, he was the only 
man in the whole district of Loyola—with the 
possible exception of Doctor Muller—to whom 
Lucian would have gone in time of trouble. 
To Muller Lucian would have gone for help. 
To Torson he would have gone for under- 
standing. It was to Mons he had gone the 
day after his return from the north. He knew 
that there he would find one who, next to his 
own father, would understand the exalted 
mood he had carried with him from his journey 
along the prairie roads. It was to Mons he 
had gone when he realized at last that William 
Dorrit could not live. He knew that there he 
would find one who, more than any other, would 
understand the inexpressible sense of loss that 
was breaking his heart. Mons Torson was 
ostentatiously irreligious and had expressed 
himself bluntly when he had heard that 
William Dorrit’s funeral was to be held in a 
church. 

“Hold it out on his fields—if you’ve got to 
have one of your damn’ funerals,” he had 
urged. “Don’t go and coop him up with a lot 
of psalm-singers and blackcoats. Give him 
another smell of the earth with the air over it, 
at least!” 

East of the Murker place, just a mile from 
Mons Torson’s, was the farm of another 
Norwegian, Peter Strand, a silent man with 
an invalid wife and a daughter of fourteen who 
came often to see Lucian’s sister. Karen 
Strand was a strange, imaginative girl whose 
bright, impulsive ways were always a little 
baffling to Leona. 

A thin vapor was rising now from the plowed 
field alongside the pasture and Lucian turned 
back home. The family would be up and 
about by now. Lucian slipped down between 
the barns where he would be unobserved, and 
entered the tool shed. There were some 
things there that he had planned to take away 
on the day his father had died, but there had 

en so many other matters to attend to then. 
In one corner of the shed he found a padlocked 
chest that was half buried under a load of egg 
crates. With a key he carried he unlocked 
the chest and took from it a large bundle of 
papers, the corners of which were yellowed 
and curled. A piece of twine was tied about the 
bundle and on a tag attached to it was printed 
in red ink, “Notes on the Nipigon country 
trip.” Agatha Dorrit had not permitted 
these memoirs a place in the house. She would 
have about her no reminders of the time when 
William Dorrit had left the farm and taken a 
dangerous trip into the north country, facing 
hazards the like of which no married man, in 
her opinion, had any right to face. 

Besides the notes, Lucian took from the chest 
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Her discoveries give new youth 
to famous taces of Society and Stage 


Dro Gi 


the daughter of a noted 
doctor and scientist, has be- 
come one of the most famous 
beauty specialists in the 
world, numbering among her 
clientele scores of the great- 
est names in the international 
social register. 


lf you're beginning 
to show age 

it will be at one of these 
three places 


The three telltale places which indicate 
facial age are: the double chin, wrinkles 
and lines around eyes and mouth, flabby 
muscles and crépy throat. 
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Some of the scientific directional methods used by 
Dorothy Gray in her Fifth Avenue Salon. Now in 
your own home you can duplicate the action of her 
marvelous hands by using her unique invention, 
the Dorothy Gray Patter. 


HROUGH her years of ex- 

perience, Dorothy Gray found 
that there are three places—weak 
spots—on a woman’s face which 
unerringly reveal one’s years. Cor- 
recting them makes a difference 
that is almost unbelievable. 


Experts agree in her estimate 
that 67% of all women past 25 and 
90% past 35 reveal one or more of 
these conditions. 


Up to now, many women have 
found the battle against facial age 
a losing one. But Dorothy Gray’s 
delighted clientele has found that 
it is no longer necessary to let 
these three telltale places reveal 
their unpleasant story. 


“To look one’s age is a folly,” 
says Dorothy Gray, whose world- 
famous Salon on Fifth Avenue has 





DOROTHY GRAY 


long been the mecca for the lead- 
ing women of stage and society. 


For the thousands who have come to 
her, often with the signs of heart-break in 
their faces, she has performed almost 
miraculous transformations. Dorothy 
Gray has become the leading exponent on 
facial rejuvenation. 


Not by harsh surgery, not “‘face-lifting,” 
not “enameling’—all so temporary and 
dangerous—but by scientific treatments 
with her own unique preparations. 


Now, all can be had in your own home. 
You can obtain the identical results—just 
as if you had come to the New York Salon 
of Dorothy Gray. Through her years of 
practice with a large and fastidious clien- 
tele, Dorothy Gray has now perfected 
systems for home treatment. 


You can erase years from your face if 
you're over 30. If younger, you can pre- 
vent age lines from coming prematurely. 
A double chin, that first fatal sign of de- 
parting youth, can be restored to graceful 
lines. Droopy, flabby muscles can be 
“firmed’’—sallow skin made glowing— 
thin and withered skin can be revitalized 
—lines and crow’s-feet around eyes and 
mouth can be eliminated, erased. 


Learn all about Dorothy Gray’s famous 
treatments and preparations. She will 
gladly give you personal advice. Do not 
hesitate to tell her your beauty problems. 
Write in full, or use the convenient coupon 
below. 


Dorothy Gray’s preparations, with com- 
plete directions for treatments, are on sale 
at fine department stores and quality drug 
stores throughout the country. If such a 
store is not conveniently near you, you 
may order direct. 


Mail the coupon or write today. 








DOROTHY GRAY, 
753 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 42 
Please tell me how 
C] to treat a double chin. 
C1) to treat flabby muscles and crépy throat. 
|) to erase wrinkles and lines around eyes and 


mouth. 
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Paul Rieger & Co., (Since 1872) 166 First St., San Francisco 
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Every woman should learn. We train 
inners. Practical Nurses, Mothers 





Earn While Learning 
If you are over§18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE de- 
tails of Money-back Guarantee an 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 86, 421 South Ashiand 
Boulevard Chicago 
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No apparatus—no useless massage. A 
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a pair of battered binoculars, a rusted fishing 
reel, an old ivory-headed cane, and a glass 
specimen -case of butterflies and insects that 
his father had mounted with his own hands 


when his wife’s vigilant eyes were not on him. ' 


All these things Lucian placed in a stout 
wheat sack and tied a bit of rope securely 
about the top of it. This done, he seated 
himself on the earth floor of the tool shed. He 
spent some time there, sitting with his long 
arms about his knees, his eyes staring straight 
before him where the half open door looked 
out upon the barnyard and beyond toward the 
house. He hated the thought of going back 


to the house to hear all over again the daily . 


theme of his mother’s chiding, which even 
today would suffer no abatement. There was 
a cozy, earthy disorder about the tool shed 
that comforted him. 

Presently he got up with the sack in his hand 
and went farther down the yard where the 
big red barn stood, its paint peeling in gray 
streaks. Sloping up against it in a dejected 
fashion was the wagon-shed, exposed on one 
side and revealing the vehicular possessions 
of the Dorrits. The ancient black democrat 
which was to carry the Dorrit family to the 
funeral at Loyola stood there, and beside it 
the plow which William Dorrit had last driven. 
Lucian tucked the sack away under the back 
seat of the democrat and turned toward the 
house. 

There was a slamming of the screen door as 
Lucian’s brothers plunged out of the house 
and came toward the barn. Even today, 
Lucian thought as he watched them come 
down the path toward him, there was nothing 
quiet, nothing decorous in their manner. 
But they were merry, generous boys and Luce 
was fond of them. 

“Ma wants to know why you didn’t makea 
fire in the kitchen stove, you gettin’ up so 
early and all,” Arnold called to him in passing. 

Lucian’s spirit was too heavy for protest. 
He saw smoke rising from the kitchen chimney 
and as he approached the house water from 
a wash-basin was flung from the doorway, 
making a translucent arc. 

The kitchen door opened and Agatha Dorrit 
came out, wiping her hands on her apron. 
As far back as he could remember, Lucian’s 
mother was always wiping her hands on her 
apron. At the sight of Lucian’s tall form 
striding slowly up the pathway some sentiment 
either of tenderness or regret—or perhaps a 
sentiment that was a mingling of both—brought 
the tears suddenly to her eyes. She threw her 
apron up to her face and wept with sounds that 
were high and shrill, like the notes from some 
weird instrument. When she turned and went 
back into the house, Lucian followed her, 
uncomfortable in his new feeling of pity, of 
tenderness toward her. He would have to be 
especially attentive to her today, show her in 
some little way that she alone would see, his 
deep sympathy and understanding. 


By two o’clock the yard behind the Dorrit 
farmhouse and the open space down below 
the barns were filled with rigs of all kinds 
hitched to trees, posts, corn-crib and sheds. 
The women, and a few of the men, were indoors, 
but down by the wagon-shed a number of 
farmers dressed in their awkward Sunday 
black or navy-blue squatted about on wagon 
tongues or leaned against the sides of the build- 
ings. The day had become almost sultry and 
Manlius Dorrit had brought a bucket of 
lemonade and several dippers down to them. 
All eyes were turned, rather furtively, it 
seemed, in the general direction of the house. 

“Wonder if Hattie Murker’ll be there?” re- 
marked Blundell, who ran a lunch-counter in 
Loyola. 

Two or three of the men snorted. One spat 
eloquently and shifted his cud of tobacco from 
one cheek to the other, grinning as he did so. 

“She'll be there with bells on,” he said. 
“Hattie Murker don’t miss any funerals if 
she can help it—especially since old Ben 
Torson went off the way he did.” 

The.tragic death of Mons Torson’s brother 


had been one of the major subjects of conversa- 
tion for the past year. He was to have married 
Hattie Murker, but on the day set for the wed- 
ding he had been thrown from his horse and had 
died a week later. — . 

Myers, owner of the barber shop in Loyola, 
had left his business to come to the funeral 
because of a very. genuine liking he had had 
for William Dorrit. .The town looked to 
Myers for most of its home-made wit. 

“And she’ll be going to somebody’s funeral 
the day she gets married, too,’”’ he observed. 
“Ben got out of it lucky, the way he did it. 
When I see her go by the shop I say to myself, 
Myers, old boy, you didn’t pick any prize 
beauty when you teamed up with your missus, 
but you can be darned glad you didn’t pick 
Hattie Murker!” 

A subdued chuckle greeted his sally. 

“It’s just about a year ago now, isn’t it, 
since that happened?” asked a young farmer 
who had lately come to the district. 

“‘Jist about,” Blundell informed him. “And 
you can say what you like about it, but every 
time I think of it, I get to feelin’ that Ben 
wasn’t so dead anxious to marry her—whatever 
the reason was—and he jist let that horse do 
for him rather than——” 

“Aw, get out, Joe!” Myers interrupted. 
“Ben wasn’t that kind of a fool. He’d probably 
let a woman get him, but no horse would get 


the better of Ben Torson if he could help it. - 


He wouldn’t ’a’ gone that way about it.” 

“Well, there was something funny about the 
way it happened,” Blundell insisted. 

“And she sure hates Mons Torson ever 
since,” observed Joe Finch, whose land lay 
north of the Torson place. 

“That’s natural, too,” Myers urged. “She 
lost that prize heifer of hers in Torson’s muskeg 
just a week after Ben’s funeral. If Mons 
looked after his fences a littlh——” 

“An’ she felt worse about the cow than she 
did about Ben Torson, too,” put in another. 

‘Well,’ Blundell chuckled, ‘‘she’ll have to 
pay good money if she wants another heifer 
ike the one she lost. She can get a man for 
nothing. And she will, too, don’t worry. 
She’s got all that land and she’s smart—and 
young and handsome. I got to admit that.” 

“She sure is,’ Myers agreed, “but she’s old 
man Murker all over again.” 

“They tell me he was a hard one,” remarked 
the young farmer who had lately come to 


yola. 

“Hard? Good Lord!” Blundell exclaimed. 
“All you got to do is to look at young Bert 
Murker to know jist what that old devil 
would do. Bert would ’a’ been all right today 
if the old man hadn’t knocked him off the 
binder in one of his fits. Bert would ’a’ took 
over the farm and run it instead o’ Hattie if 
that hadn’t happened. Now look at him! 
Strong enough, but no sense left. And Hattie 
works him like an ox!” 

“Sh-h-h!”’ Myers cautioned. 

A heavy silence fell upon the crowd as 
Hattie Murker appeared suddenly where the 
road leading to the house passed the corner 
of the wagon-shed. She was seated alone in a 
new buggy, the reins she held in her hands 
drawn taut over the sleek withers of a shining 
black mare. 

“Some mare!” the farmer from sixteen miles 
west of Loyola whistled under his breath. 


At a little after two o’clock Lucian and 
his brothers, assisted by three of William 
Dorrit’s friends, bore the closed coffin out of the 
house while the men stood about with bared 
heads, the women with downcast faces. A 
pause seemed to come in the very wind above 
that bare farmyard as the body of the great 
William Dorrit moved through it for the last 
time. 

Agatha Dorrit, straight and stiff as a lath 
in her cheap black taffeta, came down the 
walk and took her place in the family democrat, 
looking neither to the left nor to the right. A 
moment later the family crowded in after her, 
Lucian taking his place in the driver’s seat. 

Noon burned blue over the world on that 
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To promote Jbodily vigor 
and preserve feminine 
daintiness. “Lysol” is a 
necessary part of the toilet of 
the fastidious woman. Send 
for the free booklet on fem- 
inine hygiene. 
























































UST being a mother is a job with twenty-four hour 
shifts seven days a week. There are some mothers 
who succeed so well in this difficult task that their chil- 
dren are happy and contented, proud of their homes, 
always glad to be there and to bring in their friends. 


It is a magic quality in motherhood that works this 
spell. Always you find in these households a woman 
who has charm, gentleness, poise, and a certain untir- 
ing vitality which comes from knowing how to take care 


of herself. 


A proper appreciation of rest, diet and exercise is a 
necessary part of this health-regulation, and keeping 
the body in a state of scientific cleanliness. Nervous- 
ness, fatigue and weakness quickly result in loss of 
tone, a feeling of lowered vitality. Physicians say 
that feminine hygiene is of great importance to 
women in the preservation of health and youth. 

The antiseptic which doctors advocate for feminine 
hygiene is “Lysol” Disinfectant, the standard anti- 
septic in hospitals and with physicians everywhere. - 





The Mother whose children are happy at home 


“Lysol” is soothing and lubricating, its effect pro- 
tective and comforting; it leaves you with a tonic 
feeling of general well-being. 

This effective antiseptic is three times stronger than 
carbolic acid, yet it is so carefully blended that in 
proper proportion it cannot irritate or harm the most 
sensitive tissues. Absolutely sure, it provides a perfect 
protection against infection, and its gentle deodorant 
qualities are a safeguard of feminine daintiness. 


Send now for this FREE booklet 
on the importance of feminine hygiene 
IF you want to know more about “Lysol” and about 
the important problems of feminine hygiene, send the 
coupon below for a free set of our “Lysol” Health 
Library, which contains a volume on “The Scientific 
Side of Youth and Beauty.” 


All drug stores sell “Lysol”. You will find the 16- 
ounce size most economical. Complete directions 
for its use come in every package. Be sure you get 
the genuine “Lysol”. 


Made only by Lysol, Inc. Sole Distributors, LEHN & FINK,INC., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Canadian Offices: 9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 


A Division of 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


END FoR THIS FREE Lysol "HEALTH LIBRARY, 












Mail today to: 
LEHN & FINK, INC. 
Sole Distributors, 
Dept. B25, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” — Gomuine 


Unless you see the “‘Bayer Cross” on tablets, you are not 
getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians and proved safe by millions over 25 years for 


Colds Headache Neuritis Lumbago 
Pain Neuralgia Toothache Rheumatism 
Accept only “Bayer” package 
oF which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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it wave treatments in a bottle 


ine! 15 per 
for only $1.49! At last you can save the high cost of electric 
waving. NATURAL vegetable liquid leives your hair in 
lovely, shimmering. permanent waves or teasing curls, simply 


radiant with health! Pretty hair deserves this treat, just as 
much as dull hair needs it. 
MONEY. Simply pay itman $1.49 on delivery MONEY BACK GUARANTEE that you will 


ue. use for boyish bobs, as curis are not easily com! out again.) 
PREMIER SALONS DE BEAUTE, 503—Sth Ave., New York, Dept. L6 


» SHORT-STORY WRITING 
[eason course in writing and marketing of the | TINY MEGAPHONE AIDS HEARING 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S I know because I was Deaf and had Hi 


MONTHLY free. Write today. for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
THE on CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Drums restored » 4 — and stopped Head 
t for 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 4: Springfield, Mess. Noises, and will you. They are Tiny 
Wells 





Megaphones. Cannot be seen when worn. Effec- 
tive when Deafness is caused by Catarrh or by 
Perforated, Partially or Wholly Destroyed Nat- 
ural Drums. Easy to put in, easy to take out. Are 
“Unseen Comforts.”” Inexpensive. Write for Book- 
let and my sworn statement of how I recovered 


my hearing. 
A. O. LEONARD, Suite 173, 70 5th Av., New York City 








DURING 25 years we have taught 
professional nursing to 30,000 
women in their own homes—begin- 
ners as well as practical nurses. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
Ideal vocation for self-supporting 
women. Money refunded i' dissatis- 
fied after two months’ trial. Write 
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day in late October. The hard dirt road 
stretched like a band of gray lead to the town 
of Loyola and beyond into a watery, waveri 
mirage against the horizon. To the east and 
west reached the royal, insolent prairie, flat 
and uncompromising as the hand of God; to 
the north the tawny bouquets: of color that 
marked the beginning of the bush country; 
burnished stubble ashine over acre after roll- 
ing acre; thorn-apple trees cropping out in 
the hollows like round cushions stuck full of 
bright, red-headed pins; the strong, heady 
flavor of the earth where the plow had lately 
been and where the cold nights had brought 
their dews with a threat of frost to come. 
This was the road that was only a grassy 
wheel-rut when William Dorrit took it one 
August day long ago when the tiger-lilies 
blazed over those rolling fields, before any 
plow had cleaved their glory and turned it 
under the dark furrow. O bold, inveterate 
blue sky, that has calmly accepted the coming 
and going of the northern pioneers, is there 
no weakness, no death in you, or in this 
prairie, your confederate? 

The little church in Loyola was already well 
filled when they bore the body of William 
Dorrit down the wide aisle to the altar. It 
was not until the service was begun that 
Lucian, sitting beside his mother in the front 
row, saw that Hattie Murker had taken a 
seat directly across the aisle from him. 

Hattie Murker had never been called 
“pretty” or “lovely.” She was colloquially 
“handsome” and to strangers “striking.” She 
had just passed into her twenty-sixth year, 
but because of a certain severity in her bearing 
she looked thirty. She had very black, glossy 
hair that waved in a trained fashion over her 
ears and the part down the center of it was 
bluish and conspicuous. She was little more 
than of medium height, but the erectness of her 
carriage and the slight tilt of her very fine 
chin gave her the appearance of one very much 
taller. Her shoulders were square almost to 
angularity, her hands and wrists bony, her 
breast and hips aggressively voluptuous. She 
had the dark, burning eyes of a Gipsy and the 
white skin of a madonna. 

Lucian looked across at her once or twice 
during the hymns and noticed, with absent- 
minded irrelevance, the peculiarly grown-up, 
waxen convolutions of her ears. When they 
had gone to school together, Lucian had always 
thought of her as one of the older girls and she 
was still, to him, somewhat lofty and mys- 
terious. As he glanced down at Hattie’s 
hands it occurred to him that they were not 
unlike his mother’s. His eyes moved sideways 
and he saw a tear fall from his mother’s cheek 
to the hymn-book that lay in her lap. Awk- 
wardly he put out a hand and patted the dull 
black silk over her knee. Agatha Dorrit gave 
a long sigh and Lucian’s heart beat with the 
certainty that for once in her life she was not 
disapproving of him. 

The service over, Hattie Murker got up 
from her place, came over and shook hands 
solemnly with Agatha Dorrit. At a glance 
from his mother, Lucian moved a little to one 
side and Hattie sat down between them, 
whispering words of comfort to her neighbor. 
Lucian, his arm pressed close to Hattie’s 
shoulder, had a sense of contact with something 
violent and strange. Vaguely he remembered 
the heavy scent of flowers that had come up 
to him that morning where he lay in bed 
under the sloping rafters. Without looking 
at her now he was acutely conscious of her 
ears—and knew that under her hat her black 
hair would have its precise part, bluish and 
conspicuous. And before his eyes the slow 
procession of farmers and townspeople passed 
in a faint blur. 

It was late afternoon when they arrived at 
the cemetery. Lucian had taken from beneath 
the back seat of the democrat the wheat sack 
he had placed there early that morning. 
When it came time for the body to be lowered 
into the place that had been made for it, he 
prayed silently for courage to do what he had 
planned. Close beside him his mother stood, 
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erect, resolute, immovable in that final gesture 
attending the passing of William Dorrit. 
Lucian looked at her standing there. Then, 
jnstead of dropping the bag into the grave, 
he hid it behind him and later carried it back 
and placed it under the seat in the democrat. 

The tears that filled his eyes then were not 
of grief, but of humiliation. Fierce shame and 
rebellion surged through him as he realized 
that he had permitted the presence of his 
mother to frustrate him in the last little ex- 
pression of affection, the last little service he 
could ever do the great William Dorrit. 


The small and mean concerns of living re- 
turned again, smaller and meaner than ever 
now. For a few days there were visitors who 
came and did what they could to bring cheer 
to the Dorrit home. Doctor Muller had spent 
an afternoon and an evening wi h the family, 
silent most of the time and gazing from the win- 
dows at the yellow fields and the cold skies, 
strangely restless and ill at ease. Lucian had 
gone with him to the stable when it was late 
and the two had hitched Muller’s team to his 
buckboard without speaking more than a half- 
dozen words. When he was in his seat, how- 
ever, and the reins in his hands, Muller had 
looked down at Lucian where he stood with the 
lantern in his hand. 

“T’ve been wondering what you’ll do now, 
Luce,” he said quietly, his voice betraying 
more concern than he would have admitted. 

“Just—stay on, I guess,” Lucian replied. 
“What else?” 

Muller did not reply at once. His lips drew 
into a tight line as he peered into the darkness. 

“The Almighty is a rum comedian,” he 
observed at last, and with a shake of his 
reins he drove away. 

And during the days that followed Lucian 
came to know something of what old Doctor 
Muller had meant. Sordid realities thrust 
themselves upon him faster than he could 
prepare himself to receive them. His mother, 
occupied with the petty, unlovely interests of 
a narrow life, her feelings blunted by poverty 
and hard work, turned upon him with the same 
fierce will that had dominated William Dorrit 
and filled Lucian’s waking hours with reason- 
less complaining. Without his knowing it, 
every vestige of the tenderness he had felt 
for his mother in the day of her grief gradually 
deserted him and left his heart cold toward 
her. Even when he sought escape, as his father 
had done, by spending long hours in the fields 
and about the barns, the withering atmosphere 
was about him. 

Arnold and Manlius, perhaps unconsciously 
envious of their older brother’s sudden advance 
in life, spared no pains to remind him that 
they were working for him now and that they 
were bound to respect him as a landowner 
and the head of a household. Much of what 
they said, of course, had been spoken in a 
bantering mood, but beneath it all there was 
a note of resentment that was almost incredible 
to Lucian. When he felt he could stand it no 
longer, he resolved upon a visit to Mons 
Torson. 

After a night and a day of snowfall, the first 
of the season, Lucian took his way north along 
the road on foot. The sky had cleared and the 
moon had turned the prairie to a glittering 
white. Never had the sky seemed so enormous 
or the full globe of the moon so near. 

O swift, fierce Life, you who overtake and 
ride down the spirit with your chariot of 
beauty! O white, white prairie, prairie of 
dream, prairie from the plains of the dead 
moon, where is the heart in you? 

Mons Torson’s place was in darkness. As 
Lucian turned away, disappointed, he saw 
a light in Hattie Murker’s house where it 
stood up the short slope from the gate. Some 
one stood at the gate, a black shadow in the 
moonlight. Lucian moved slowly until he 
was close enough to see that it was Hattie 
herself, a dark shawl over her head and 
shoulders. 

“Hello!” he called. ‘That you, Hattie?” 
For a second or two there was no reply. 
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THAT MYSTERIOUS ART 
_...- BEING A WOMAN 


Boyish bobs, slim, curveless lines . . . “‘Is 
femininity a lost art?’’ asks the older 
generation. 


Freedom, frankness . . . ‘‘Never was 
femininity so much a fine art,’’ declares 
the younger. 
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Being a woman means more today than 
ever before. She wants more, she gets 
more. But she has to put more into the job! 

She has to cultivate beauty as never 
before. She must have wit and poise and 
style—and that mystery, charm. 

It’s a strange art—made up of many 
things. Personal things. One in par- 
ticular which is essentially feminine; 
which no woman can afford to forget, if 
she would be attractive. 

She has to fight for it. For her daily 
bath cannot keep her daintiness of person 
safe from devastating perspiration mois- 
ture and odor. 

Rings of stain under the arm or across 
the back? Clothing ruined? A tell-tale 
odor that gives the lie to beauty? Un- 
thinkable to the socially successful 
nowadays! They take no chances! 

And so they make the care of 
the underarm a separate little 
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386 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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rite of the toilette. They regularly use a 
corrective they know they can depend upon— 
Odorono, the Underarm Toilette. 

A physician formulated Odorono as a 
corrective for both moisture and odor. For 
years it has been used by doctors and 
nurses in hospitals because of its scien- 
tific action and antiseptic qualities. 

Clear, clean and harmless, it is as pleas- 
ant to use as a dainty toilet water. And 
you need use it only twice a week to be 
always fres:: and free from any offending 
moisture and odor. No other precautions 
are necessary. 

Why bother with ineffective, tempo- 
rary measures? They can never give you 
the assurance that Odorono does. With 
it your clothing will never be in danger 
of those horrid stains that the best dry 
cleaning can’t blot out. And even more 
important, you will never commit the un- 
pardonable—perspiration odor! 

Start the twice-a-week Odorono habit 
now. You can get it at any toilet coun- 
ter, 35C, 60c and $1 or sent prepaid. 


THE ODORONO COMPANY 
386 Blair Avenue, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











. Ifyou would also like to try Creme Odorono, a delightful 
NOTE: new creme which corretts odor only, send 3c additional 
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IMPORTED 


BINOCULARS 


ONQUER Distance! Follow flight of fowl high In sky! 

Observe movements of deer, bear, birds, ships,-people off 
in the distance. Autos roaring ‘round tne track! Horses tearing 
down the turf! Make your eyes 8 times stronger! Bring objects 

risht to your feet! Keep a pair in your car! Motoring will 
Become a joy! New Worlds will open for YOU! When off fora 
bike sling a pair over your shoulder (they add that smart milt- 
tary air) and enjoy glorious vistas as never before. These Bin- 
oculars will prove a never-ending lifetime joy! Indispen- 
sable for camping, hunting, hiking, yachting, races, motoring, 
shut-ins, observation, bird and nature studies, etc. 


Hundreds Supplied to Army and Navy Officers 
LIMITED importation received! French and German Army 
Officers’ 8-POWER Prism Binoculars ; famous PREMIERE 

QUALITE; brand new, perfect. Brilliant illumination, ex- 
quisite definition; remarkable light-gathering power. Wide 
field of vision—many times area of field glasses. Central 
focusing with individual eye-strength and width adjustments, 
Superbly constructed, handsomely finished rich 5 azate leather, 
Heat and moisture proof. Usually sell for $40.00 to $50.00, 
Our Price (while limited importation lasts) com- $ 
plete with leather case, neck and shoulder straps.. 

We ask for NO Money — 
Our Rom NOTHING on Delivery! Just 
the privilege of sending 


BINOCULARS on 10 DAYS’ 








my) TRIAL. (We _ have 
fidence in our goods.) See, 
te Test, Use Binoculars for 0 Days Absolutely Free! If 
pleased with BINOCULARS you may pay on Budget Plan: 
$5.00 MONTHLY 
or, if you wish to pay cash at end 15 
of 10 DAYS, deduct $1.75 and 
send Check or Money Order for 
$21.75 in FULL SETTLEMENT. 
Send NO | Pay NOTHING | Mail Compen 
Money on Delivery only — NOW. 
SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 
OPTICAL DIVISION 
2 Generations of Honorable Dealings 
Importers, Exporters, National Mail Order House 
365 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Largest Distributors of Binoculars in the United States 
Gentlemen:—Send me 8-Power Binoculars ($23.50) for 
10 Days’ FREE Trial. If pleased, within 10 days I have the 
privilege of paying $5.00 monthly or of deducting $1.75 
and sending $21.75 in FULL SETTLEMENT, Other- 
wise, I shall return them. 
pt) | Sonne 
ADDRESS... . oon 
Tear out and’ ‘mail ‘this ¢ co onpDe ‘NOW! If 9 you “wish to 
tell us something about yourself, it will be appreciated— 
simply write on separate slip of paper. Cos. 6-26 
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“Yes, it’s me,” she said finally, standing 
immobile in the moonlight. ‘“Oh—it’s Luce 
Dorrit!” 


Lucian was face to face with her now. She 
stood still, transfixed in the glamour, as 
though she had stood there for hours before he 
came. Almost as though she had been waiting 
for him! 

“T came up to see Mons,” he told her. 

“‘He’s in town,” she said. 

She pushed back the shawl from her head 
and now Lucian could see her eyes, intensely 
dark and somber. They seemed without ex- 
pression, except for something elemental—the 
smoldering economy of feeling that an animal 
has. 

‘‘Won’t you come in?” she invited him. 

She seemed to sway, toward him across the 
gate. Her black shawl seemed to envelop him. 
He wanted suddenly, cravingly, to warm his 
hands on her body. There would be a white, 
pale, indescribable moonlight heat about her. 
The gate swung open and Lucian went through 
it, his pulses quickening savagely. 

They were within the door of the Murker 
kitchen. One of the covers of the kitchen 
range was red and the air above it quivered. 
A tall glass lamp stood on the oilcloth-covered 
table, its wick floating in reddish kerosene. 
The warmth of the room swept sensationally 
over Lucian. Hattie Murker was hanging her 
shawl on a hook beside the door. She turned 
to him, but remained standing near the door, 
her shoulders straight and angular against the 
white wall. Lucian could see the distinct, 
bluish part in her hair. 

“Bert is gone to Lost River with Steve 
Aronson,” she told him. 


The snow again. White, white net of beauty, 
net of dream, trapping the earth, trapping 
the helpless heart of life . . . 


trumpeter always prepared to acknowledge the 
Last Trump. 

A year afterwards I received an invitation 
to be present at the unveiling of the memorial. 
In the interim, though I had not visited 
Creille, I had seen something of Monsieur 
Tombarel, who now and then drove in to 
Cannes in a recently acquired little five-horse- 
power yellow car in which he gave the im- 
pression of a majestic Noah navigating a 
child’s model of the Ark. In cold weather he 
always wore an ample black cloak fastened at 
the neck by great metal cockle-shell clasps. 
After his third appearance on the Croisette, 
they gave him the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor. They couldn’t help it. Whether he 
really came to Cannes on business errands as 
he declared, or for the purpose of entering his 
old unconquered kingdom—my studio—and 
breathing again its captivating atmosphere of 
artistic effort, and talking with some one who 
knew the difference between a groin and a 
volute, I am not prepared to say. At any rate, 
I enjoyed the visits vastly, regarding the old 
man’s friendship as a_ peculiar _ privilege. 
Incidentally I was kept posted as to the pro- 
gress of the memorial. 

It was a day in early June, a dry day of in- 
tense blue and gold, the air clear almost to 
pain, so that mountains and valleys held no 
mystery. On turning the bend of the gorge 
some miles away, I caught sight of the 
white figure of the draped statue commanding 
|the mighty amphitheater. Its startling im- 
| pressiveness exceeded my imagination and 
caught my breath. 

I left the car at the entrance into the Place 
Georges Clemenceau, as I had done on the 
occasion of my first visit. But, for the first 
time, I beheld the square as a center of excited 





Lucian was at home again, in the dining- 
room where sat his mother, his brothers and 
Leona who had been his little sister. She 
seemed suddenly older now, that little sister, 
with something in her eyes that betrayed the 
vanishing of simplicity. Lucian looked from 
one to the other. They were all different. 
He drew himself up stubbornly. He would 
have to tell them somehow. His mother 
would be incredulous, pleased, flattered, vol- 
uble. Hattie Murker was older than he, 
steadier, and she had money. 

“Y’m going to marry Hattie Murker on 
Christmas Day,” he told them. 

And because they could not speak from 
amazement, he turned away quickly and went 
to his room. In the darkness he flung himself 
across his bed, buried his face in the blankets, 
gripped his head between his hands. 

“Christ!” he said aloud, and the word was a 
prayer from out of his heart. 

“Luce!” 

Lucian scrambled to a sitting position on 
the edge of his bed to find Leona standing in 
the middle of the floor. She came and sat 
on the bed, her light hair a shadowy aureole in 
the moonlight. Suddenly she began to cry. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Lucian de- 
manded harshly. 

“Oh—Luce—why—why did you do it?” 
she sobbed. 

Lucian did not reply. 
ably tired. 

Leona brushed her tears away with an im- 
patient gesture and got to her feet defiantly. 
“I’m going to tell her to leave you alone, 
Luce!” she declared. “I’m going to!” 

Lucian sprang up fiercely. ‘Don’t you 
dare!” he warned her. “I’ve—I’ve got to go 
through with it. Don’t you dare!” 

He pushed her out of the room and locked 
the door behind her. 


He felt sick, unutter- 


Lucian finds that Hattie Murker is in many ways a strange wo- 
man, with a curious power over men—as you will see in the July 
Instalment of Martha Ostenso’s dramatic novel of the prairies 





A Spartan of the Hills (Continued from page 53) 


life. A policeman, astounding revelation of 
the potentiality of Creille, waved me to a 
glittering park of cars. Flags, flying and 
draped, flaunted all over the place. Tables, 
set before the Hétel du Commerce and on the 
terrace of the Café Pogomas, were thronged 
with thirsty holiday-makers. Small blue 
masses, sections of different regiments of 
Chasseurs Alpins, each with draped colors, and 
another blue mass, a Chasseur band with glit- 
tering trumpets, formed a close and clear back- 
ground. The Creille municipal band, perspir- 
ing but determined, sweltered, with their 
weird instruments, on the sunny side of the 
square. 

In the middle were grouped an official yet 
motley throng, the Municipal Councilors and 
the Mayors of neighboring villages, the latter 
gleaming iridescent in the tricolor sash girt 
around their portly waists. Some were in the 
sacred black which their grandfathers before 
them had worn at funerals; others, perhaps the 
radicals deplored by Tombarel, in the broad 
straw-hatted ease of their Sunday suits. In 
front stood some elegant gentlemen, one of 
whom, as I learned later, was the Sous-Préfet, 
and another a smiling bishop—recognizable by 
the ring on his plump finger—in a cassock 
adorned with a string of decorations; another, 
a general, dazzling all over with medals and 
crosses and gold lace. 

The last was being greeted ceremoniously 
by Tombarel, tricolor-sashed, patriarchially 
magnificent, sweeping his wonderful hat, and 
bowing as only those who seh the tradi- 
tion of courtly days know how to 

I approached, in my old major’s Khaki, with 
its string of perfectly dud ribbons, which, 
though uncomfortably tight, I thought, with 
a yague. idea of international politeness, I 
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might justifiably wear. Tombarel received me 
as if I had been a field-marshal, and presented 
me to the notables. Everyone was exceedingly 

nt. I shook hands all round with the 
municipal council, all friends of mine, for, 
during my painting of the Mayor, was I not 
free of Creille? Besides, was I not responsible 
for the selection, which any imbecile could 
have made, of the site for their Trumpeter? 
Marius Pogomas, the Adjoint or Deputy- 
Mayor, nearly broke my hand in fervent wel- 
come. Had he not run somewhat to fat in his 
late fifties, he could any day have taken his 
place as the strong man at a fair. I was struck 
by the fact, however, that unlike the others, 
he did not smile as he greeted me. The curious . 
line across his forehead seemed to have grown 
deeper and his dark eyes were hard and intense. 
He wore some kind of gray alpaca and his col- 
larless shirt was open at the neck. 

I was introduced to the stranger mayors and 
the quintessence of garlic. 

The procession was formed. First the 
trumpeters of the Chasseurs Alpins, then the 
detachments, then the municipal band, then 
Monsieur le Maire and the General and other 
notables, and the rest of the population be- 
hind. At a short word of command, up went 
the trumpets, gyrating dizzyingly in the air, to 
be caught with swaggering perfection, and 
within a second’s infinitesimal fraction, to 
be applied to lips and sound the march. 

We progressed through the warm, cobble- 
paved streets, all gaily flagged, through the 
moldering old Place de la Mairie, to the open 
ground before the mighty wedge of cliff. Then 
we halted, and the non-military of us broke our 
ranks. The municipal band had their few 
minutes of glorious life wheezing out the 
Madelon. Perspiring municipal councilors, 
with tricolor favors, showed us to our places 
on the platform at the base of the tongue on 
the tip of which, jutting out into immensity, 
stood the draped statue. I noticed that the 
two sides of the triangular spit were protected 
by a businesslike iron rail. 

Soon the population crowded round, leaving 
but a little space between the platform and the 
statue guarded by a sergeant of the Chasseurs 
Alpins. I noticed that nearly all the women 
were in black. The June afternoon sun blazed 
pitilessly. On the opposite side of the im- 
mense gorge, heaven knows how far away in 
the clear, dry light, I saw a red-shirted man 
toiling on a terraced yellow patch of vines. 

There were the usual orations from Sous- 
Préfet, Bishop, General, Mayor . . . Many 
of the black-robed women wept bitterly. 

Then came the moment for the Adjoint, 
Marius Pogomas, to read the death-roll of 
the heroes whose names were inscribed in letters 
of gold on the plinth of the monument. 

He began, in a silence as hurtful to the senses 
as the unmitigated clarity of the light. The 
commonplace stout official became an imper- 
sonal Angel of Doom. He began. 

“Abadie, Joseph Marie: mort sur le champ 
@honneur, 1917. 

“Angelotti, Ferdinand: mort de ses blessures, 
1916. 

“Bardelon, Etienne: 
@ Riamont, 1917.” 

And so on, down the heartrending catalog. 
And the announcement of every name was 
followed by some queer sob of a woman, the 
dash of hands across a man’s eyes. For, you 
see, there were some hundred and fifty of the 
dead from this remote tiny town, boys in the 
flower of their youth and men in the vigor of 
their manhood, and all were interallied one 
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with the other. The emotional strain made 
aliens like the General, the Bishop, the Sous- 
Préfet and myself, grip our knees and set our 
mouths and teeth tight. 

Pogomas—you see him with his cropped 
bullet head, his creased brow, his clean-shaven 
fat face, his collarless shirt—went on: 

“Pizzo, Jean Mario: mort sur le champ 
@honneur, 1916.” 

Unaware of what it meant, I was conscious 
of a tensity of the atmosphere. It seemed as 
though the assembled township leaned forward 








HAT a veritable heaven 

of delight for a woman 

tostroll through the en- 
chanting shops of the Rue de la 
Paix, whose couturiers have attain- 
ed world supremacy in designing 
her gowns and wraps. 


Paris, brilliant as her own social 
season may be, is also the “fitting 
out” place for social centers of even 
greater brilliancy. 


From Paris, during the winter sea- 
son, cosmopolitan women of fashion 
go to Chamonix and St. Moritz amid 
Alpine snows; tiring of these, they turn 
to bask in the semi-tropic sunshine of 
the Riviera; to Cannes, to Biarritz, 
or to Pau. 


i sudden changes in temperature 
work havoc to delicate complexions, 
and French cosmeticians have attained 
almost as great a prestige in the de- 
velopment and care of feminine beauty 
as in its adornment. 


How significant, then, are these words 
of such a famous cosmetician as An- 
drelys of Paris: “We have tested 
Boncilla clasmic Beautifier in competi- 
tion with the best French and British 
products of similar nature and find it 
infinitely superior to any other.” 


Isn’t this a convincing reason why 
you should use it? 





“The Little Beauty Shop” containing One 
Dollar Tube Boncilla Clasmic Beautifier— 
with liberal trial sizes of Boncilla Cold and 
Vanishing Creams and Boncilla Face 
Powder and 48-page Beauty Book. 


px you want a skin, free from all 
imperfections—soft and smooth and 
glorious with the glow of youth? Then 
use this Complete Treatment four 
times this week; three time next week; 
and two times the next week—then 
once each week to keep the complexion 
beauty that Boncilla has given you— 
and we promise you this—you and 
your friends will marvel at the definite 
improvement in your skin even after 
the very first application. And the 
improvement will become greater and 
greater as you continue its use. 


Your beauty specialist, with deft 
fingers, will apply this blue-gray magic 
balm—or, if this is not convenient, you, 
yourself, can do it in the privacy of 
your own home with very pleasing 
results, 

Do this, Please, ivst to prove 

these things 
are true. Get Boncilla at your dealers, 
or send us $1.00 and we will mail you, 
prepaid, “The Little Beauty Shop,” 
enough Boncilla for three-weeks home 
trial. 
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Boncilla Face Powder and a 48-page Beauty Book, 
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Just a 


Beginner .. . 


yet he 


Earned $60 in 
Spare Time! 


ARLY last fall Mr. Jack 
Gelber of Maryland, study- 
ing for a doctor's degree, 


found himself in need of more money 
to complete his college course. 

Glancing through a copy of 
Cosmopolitan, he noticed one of our 
advertisements telling of the oppor- 
tunity for Spare-Time Earnings 
as a Representative of our famous 
magazines. 

He answered it, and received our 
instructions and equipment by mail. 
The work looked so pleasant and 
easy that he called at once on sev- 
eral of his friends. 
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Mr. Jack a 
Gelber of 
Maryland 


Co., Inc. We invite you to follow 
their example. 

Do You Need More Money? 

If you are a salaried worker, here 
is an easy, pleasant way to increase 
your income without interfering 
with your regular work. 

If you are dependent on someone 
else's income, this is your oppor- 
tunity to get extra money for things 
you have wanted but could not 
afford—more clothes, more amuse- 
ments, an education, a car, interest- 
ing trips. All in SPARE HOURS 


that you are perhaps now wasting! 





2 Orders in 
First Hour 
One hour later he 
returned—with two 
signed orders in his 

pocket. 
And inhis FIRST 
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ple, enjoyable, 
dignified—right in 
your neighborhood 
among acquaint- 
ances and friends. 
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ing a cent of capi- 
tal,- he EARNED 

Mr. Gelber is one of thousands of 
men and women, boys and girls, who 
are turning their spare hours into 
cash taking orders for Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping, Harper's Bazar, 
and the other great magazines pub- 
lished. by International Magazine 


sixty dollars!: 


right from the start 
—as they did for Mr. Gelber and 
thousands of others. 
Tomakecertain that this isthe ideal 
way to increase your income, mail 
the coupon now, before you forget it. 
This will not obligate you in any way. 
International Magazine Co., Inc. 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y- 
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to hear the next name. I saw Pogotnas 
pass his hand across his throat. He paiised 
dreadfully. 

“Poratti, Gabriel . . .” 

There was a gasp from the multitude to 
which he paid no heed. The municipal coun. 
cilor seated next to me, Monsieur Guiol, pro. 
prietor of the shop of Creille—“Aux Arcades 
de Creille”—threw up his hands and brought 
them down heavily on his thighs. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“He has omitted the name of his son. [ 
don’t understand.” 

I suggested, in a whisper, for the tale of dead 
was still being told, that the omission was 
natural. The father feared a breakdown. 

“Oui—mais . . . After all, the poor boy 
died gloriously. A hero of Riamont. He re. 
deemed everything.” 

The catalog ended. Pogomas sat down 
heavy-browed in his place, a few chairs beyond 
me, and I saw that with a motion of his hands 
he forbade his neighbors to question him. 

The rest of the ceremonial gave me the im- 
pression of anticlimax. There was a fanfare of 
trumpets. The colors of the four or five regi- 
ments of chasseurs were spread slantwise across 
the open space. The General pulled the rope 
and unveiled the vivid white trumpeter in his 
eternal appeal to the sons of the mountains, 
The municipal band. played the Marseillaise. 

All was over. 

Tombarel had asked me to remain after the 
Captains and the Kings had departed, and 
dine with him, if I could conform to the old 
French fashion of a half-past-six dinner, and 
I had, of course, accepted. The meal, served 
under the cypress in the ragged garden, was 
like my host’s courtesy, simple and exquisite. 
Crayfish from the mountain streams, salad 
from his own patch, baby lamb from heaven 
knows where, and a couple of old, fantastic 
wines. At the beginning of dinner I had ques- 
tioned him idly as to the omission by Pogomas 
of his son’s name, and he had replied with 
polite evasiveness. But later, over coffee and 
an ancient marc de Bourgogne, the brandy of 
Burgundy, which had the perfume of all 
Arcady, he referred to the incident and, under 
gentle pressure, relaxed. 

“C'est toute une histoire’—quite a story— 
said he, “and if you like I will tell it you. But 
you will understand, mon cher, it is between 
four ears. If it were told in Creille there would 
be catastrophe . . . Listen.” He took one 
of my Turkish cigarets, of which he was child- 
ishly fond, with a host’s apologies. “I am 
ashamed to have nothing of the kind to offer 
ar abuse your kindness. Eh, bien, it is 

ike this.” 

I had to go back, it appeared, some years 
before the war, and see Marius Pogomas and 
his wife—a woman of beauty and character, of 
full-sized personality in every way. Both were 
of the most honorable families of Creille. He 
had inherited the café from his father, to whose 
father it had belonged. She was a Garbarino, 
a family now extinct. “Curiously extinct,” 
said Tombarel, after a pause. There was also 
a son, Dominique, and a cousin of Madame 
Pogomas, César Garbarino, Dominique’s con- 
temporary, who lived with his widowed mother. 


“They had a little farm—+tenez, /d-bas,” said - 


Tombarel, waving a hand. “After her death, 
Guiol bought it.” , 
Now, although brought up in all the Chris- 
tian virtues and other traditions of Creille, 
Dominique and César seemed bent, from their 
earliest years, on evil courses. Dominique was 
heavily built, like his father, and slouched oaf- 
wise; César Garbarino seems to have been 
small and dark and rat-faced and shifty. Not 
a nice couple. The schoolmaster confessed 
that he could teach them nothing; the curé 
could not but regard them as lost lambs; and 
the town generally held them in wholesome 
detestation. When César was about sixteen, 
Madame Garbarino died. The farm very 
heavily mortgaged—she had been but 4 
drabbled, incapable woman (what could one 
expect from an étrangére who came from 
the plains near Cannes?)—César’s heritage 
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amounted to little or nothing. The farm was | 
bought by Guiol, and César became an in- 
mate of the Pogomas household. 

Thinking over the story as told me by Tom- 
barel in the exquisitely chosen French of a 
cultivated man whose daily language is patois, 
I see that Dominique Pogomas was by far the 
weaker of the two ne’er-do-wells. Also, I have 
an idea that Pogomas did not go the right way 
to work with his son. He fortified an indulgent 
nature with Solomonic ideas. Very likely, with 
unsparing rod, he thrashed out all the linger- 
ing good in Dominique. Anyhow, the boy was 
a trial to his parents. His friends were the 
disreputables of the place. Brought into the 
café to learn the business, he played the Idle 
Apprentice according to all classical canons. 
He was slack, he broke glasses, he forgot the 
reckonings of his riffraff friends, he com- 
mitted the unpardonable crime of the cafetier, 
and swigged from the bottles of stock. Then 
eventually honest laborers in other people’s 
vines and olives, wood-cutters, road-workers— 
“des pauvres gens, enfin”—came to Pogomas 
and said that, if they saw Dominique hanging 
around their daughters, they would shoot him. 

Of César, apprenticed to Artru, wheelwright, 
bicycle-repairer and garagiste, there was much 
the same tale. 

At last arose great scandal. Burglars had 
entered Monsieur Guiol’s shop in the Place de 
la Mairie—‘“Aux Arcades de Creille’””—and had 
robbed the till. Nothing was proved, but the 
two young rascals were more than suspected. 
Marise Zublena, the girl, perhaps, of least ac- 
count in Creille, came out a few days later with 
a flashing brooch. When challenged she 
stated that a fine gentleman from Nice in a 
grand automobile had given it to her. As fine 
gentlemen in grand automobiles are town- 
arresting phenomena in Creille, and as none 
such had been observed of late, her story was 
received with a measure of incredulity. 

“What my good friend Pogomas suffered at 
that time,” said Tombarel, “I cannot tell you. 
He would come to me, as he has always done 
since, with all his troubles—and that is why 
what I’m telling you is not speculation on my 
part, but facts, sometimes burning hot, as you 
will see, from his own lips. And he is a man— 
although I deplore his politics—but if every- 
body had the same ideas it would be a world of 
rabbits and not of human beings—he is, enfin, 
a man of the highest integrity, of kindness, 
charity, delicacy of feeling—his wife adored 
him—and to see him suffer, as he has suffered 
—ah, my. friend, it has been heartrending.” 

Then all sorts of things seem to have hap- 
pened in a heap. César Garbarino staggered 
home one night with a knife wound in his neck. 
He gave a muddled account of the matter. But 
it was observed that the girl, Marise, hung 
around the café and discoursed with Dominique 
when his parents were not looking. After this, 
César, with the craving for wider horizons, fled 
the town. Where he went to, no one knows. 
The war-net eventually caught him, an un- 
desirable young man in Belgium. But this is 
anticipating. 

Dominique, in normal course, was called up 
for his military service. For a few months 
Marius Pogomas and his wife felt relief from | 
daily scandal and agonizing responsibility. The 
poor lady must have died of reaction. The | 
doctor, who lived in a more important hill-town 
some kilometers off, gave all sorts of scientific 
reasons for her death. 

“But what does it matter?” said Tombarel, 
with a sweep of the hand. 
Our good, broken-hearted Pogomas was left 
alone. He sent naturally for Dominique. Im- | 
possible for him to come. Refusal from the 
military authorities; Dominique was in prison | 
at St. Raphael. You see, mon ami, you who | 
know so well the things that we—nous autres 
Frangais—hold sacred, what a shame and dis- | 
grace it was for Pogomas to walk alone, with- | 
out his son, behind his wife’s coffin. ‘Why?’ | 
asked everybody, and everybody guessed. And | 
when Guiol, a good friend, came up with in- | 
quinies. Marius said: ‘Don’t mention that name | 
again. He is no longer my son.’”’ 


“She was dead. | at 





A Two-Burner 
Cook-Stove 


for BOc 


Handy for your summer 


outings. Burns 
Canned Heat—the 
venient fuel. 


con- 


Sterno | 


Substantial, sheet steel, | 


folds flat. 
auto. Cooks anything, 2 
dishes at a time. 

Ask your dealer or send 
$1 bill (West of Rockies 
$1.15; in Canada $1.50) 
for Stove, Extinguisher, 
and five 10c cans of Sterno 
Canned Heat. (50c price 
includes stove and extin- 
guisher only.) 


Sterno Corporaticn 
Dept. 501, 9 East 37th St. 
New York City 
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M’f’d under U.S. Gov’t Permit for use as a Fuel only 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER's 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept.63 as Springfield, Mass. 





Jarnac—the French-formula pow- 
derthat hasdoneaway withallfuss 
and muss w:th “‘powder base!" No 
need now, for “foundation” creams 
4 —nor heavy, stifling powders! 
Try this medium weight powder 
f of low visibility—time it—prove | 
howit stays for hours and hours. 
And Jarnac cream that makes skin 
row beautiful! 
j Both free for a real test—plenty 
of each—but clip this ad now and | 
mailto— 


JARNACet Cie,544 W. Randolph St., Chicago ij 


I would like FREE generous trial boxes of both—Jarnac 
CREAM AND Jarnac POWDER — and don’t forget 
the Little Jarnac Book of Big beauty secrets! 
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How Corns 


Calluses are ended now 


This new way stops 
pain in 3 seconds 


SCIENCE has perfected new methods in 
ending corns and callus spots. No more 
paring. That is temporary; that is dangerous. 
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After that, Marius Pogomas, the great St. 
Bernard dog of a man, who was born to sweet- 
ness and happiness and across whose brow 
misery had already dug a deep furrow, made 
the great pilgrimage of his life from Creille to 
St. Raphael, and learned from the commandant 
of the regiment his son’s disgraceful record. 

Then the war broke out. All was upheaval. 
Dominique, like most sweepings of the mili- 
tary prisons, was sent off with his regiment. 
The net caught César Garbarino, of Creille, in 
Belgium, and the unerring schedule of military 
France placed him once again by the side of 
Dominique Pogomas. Now, the war changed 
many values. The sacredness of the country’s 
defense was regarded as a purge of every de- 
fender’s offenses. Pogomas signified to Dom- 
inique that his paternal heart was reopened. 
But Dominique’s responses were unsatisfac- 
tory. To him the war was less a sacred duty 
than a nightmare of discomfort and injustice. 
He whined for money to save him from cold 
and starvation. When the time came for leave, 
an unjust commandant stopped it. 

Again Pogomas took the journey to the 
depot. His sinking heart was not uplifted by 
the news that his son was a mauvais soldat; and 
a bad soldier to the French mind is synonymous 
with the scum of the earth. Of César Garbarino, 
Pogomas heard nothing and cared less. He 
grew morose, untidy, sat brooding in a corner 
of the café while an elderly woman ministered 
to the wants of the few customers, mostly de- 
crepit, who were left in Creille. 

At last after a couple of years came news, 
private and public, of glorious tragedy. News 


Alpins against overwhelming numbers in 
which all had perished save the wounded, who 
were taken prisoners. And among the dead 
were a score of the sons of Creille, including 
Dominique Pogomas. It was a tremendous 
episode, classic in its magnificent heroism. The 
names of those who perished therein could only 
be received with bareheaded reverence. Such 
death, even more than war itself, blotted out 
all the sins of the warriors. 

“Mon vieux camarade, ” said Tombarel, when 
the news came, “now your soul can have repose. 
Finis coronat opus. The end is the crown of the 
work, and there must have been something 
divine in the work to merit an end like that.” 

And in such terms, though doubtless less 
elaborate, did the simple elders of Creille con- 
dole with Marius Pogomas. Whereupon Pogo- 
mas took heart of grace and ceased to brood 
and walked about with his head up and looked 
everyone proudly in the face, whereas hereto- 
fore he had been a bowed-headed and furtive 
man, and, as it were, he signed with some en- 
thusiasm a new lease of life. 

“You who have been through it, my dear 
Fontenay,” said Tombarel, sweeping his beau- 
tifully pointed white beard, “know what it 
means. The heroes of Riamont. The heroes 
of Thermopyle. Your charge of the Light 
Brigade. All that is legendary. And Dom- 
| inique Pogomas was registered as one of the 
heroes of Riamont. What more was to be said? 
It was the apotheosis of Dominique.” 

The years went by. The war was over. The 
curious human adjustment of things was 
effected in the tiny town of Creille as in all the 
rest of the quivering world. As in Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin, New York, Brussels, Rome—all 
the palpitating centers of the gigantic cata- 
clysm—so in Creille, the devouring monster of 
the war was laid at rest, and men concerned 
themselves with the petty hopes and anxieties 
of every-day existence. 

Yet memories and loyalties and prides 
lingered in men’s minds. Every hamlet in 
France must have its monument to the dead. 
And so must Creille. It was at the beginning 
of this corporate impulse in the little town, if 
you will remember, that I first made acquain- 
tance with Monsieur le Maire, my venerable 
friend, Tombarel. 

“We come now to close quarters,” said he, 
a hospitable hand refilling my glass with the 
old perfumed marc de Bourgogne. “What I’m 
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| going to tell you is really extraordinary.” 
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Twilight had crept upon us. In the Midi, 
even in June, the days are short. A full moon, 
hidden behind the shoulder of: a mountain, 
heralded by its glow an immediate bursting 
into the serene firmament.’ The gnarled cedar 


‘branches cast vague shadows over the little | 


white table, and the old world poet’s face of 
Alcide Tombarel. 

“Tf a man smitten by adversity, widowed of 
the wife whom he worshiped, bereaved of his 
only son, once a sore thorn in the flesh, could 
be called happy, that man was Marius Pogo- 
mas. From the inception of the idea of the 
‘monument he was the soul of the movement. 
Of course he wanted it to be placed in the Place 
Georges Clemenceau. All that is politics. 
Besides, it would have been in front of his café 
—a little advertisement—human beings are 
human, mon pauvre amt, and the Frenchman, 
whether of the mountains or the plains, likes to 
see the little sous coming in, without having 
spent anything to attract them. It’s natural. 
I am saying nothing ill of Pogomas. On the 
contrary, as I tell you, he is a great soul. A 
little proof. When you suggested the Pointe 
de l’Abime, he was the first to say, ‘We will 
carry the proposal unanimously.’ ” 

I agreed with all the Mayor’s encomiums. 
From my first encounter I had always found 
Pogomas the most courteous of men, and 
whenever I passed the time of day with him in 
his café, over a tiny glass offered for manners’ 
sake, a shrewd companion with sweet and mel- 
low philosophy of life. 

“You forget,” said he once, “you people of 
the great world below, that we in the mountains 
have a bird’s-eye view of the things that happen 
—and perhaps we see them in better propor- 
tion.” 

As a man of parts, I take off my hat to 
Marius Pogomas. 

Well 

Lorries and workmen and sculptor at last 
burst into Creille. Wasps in a beehive could 
not have created greater commotion. The 
town clustered round the tongue of cliff during 
the scientific process of the statue’s erection. 
Everyone crowded in to see the name, carved 
and gilded on the plinth, of husband or father 
or son or brother or betrothed. Marius Pogo- 
mas spent most of his time there, interested less 
in the white trumpeter speeding his call down 
the gorge than in the glittering name of his son, 
Dominique. For on the proud Roll of Honor, 
already drafted, to be kept forever in the 
archives of Creille, there was the mention: 

“Pogomas, Dominique Honoré: mort glori- 
eusement @ Riamont, 1917.” 

You see, Riamont eclipsed all other heroic 
fields of honor. 

“Ah, voilé. You see the moon,” said Tom- 
barel, as it sailed out from behind the shoulder 
of the mountain into immensity. ‘Well, it 
was only a month ago, the last full moon like 
this, that the thing happened.” He lighted one 
of my cigarets. ‘“Tiens, c’est exquis. Oriental 
tobacco always gives me ideas. Don’t you find 
it so?” 

“Tt doesn’t give me the faintest idea of what 
happened under last month’s full moon,” I 
laughed. 

“T was saying . . . Ah, yes.” He madea 
humorous gesture. “Forgive an old hedonist. 
Under last month’s full moon Marius Pogomas 
stood by the statue and put his fingers down 
the lists of gilded names until he came to that 
of his son Dominique. In fact it was much later 
than now. All Creille was in bed. He was 
alone with the monument. ‘Dominique 
Honoré Pogomas.’ That was all he could see. 
Twenty years of pain were transfigured into 
glorious consolation.” 

He paused and went on with the story. 

The full moonlight fell upon the Pointe and 
cast the shadows of the Trumpeter over the 
gorge. Peace descended on the soul of Marius 

‘ogomas. Presently witha sigh, he turned and 
was met by a sneaking figure a yard or two away 
from him; a thin rat of a man, with hungry 
eyes. Pogomas challenged. 

“What are you doing here?” 

The man came forward. 
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“So you don’t recognize me, mon oncle?”? 

Marius started back. “It is you? César?” 

It was. It was César Garbarino, returning 
to Creille for the first time since he ran away, 
long before the war. 

“You don’t seem glad to see me, mon oncle!”’ 

“T have no reason to be glad,” said Marius. 
“Especially at this hour of the night. If you 
wanted to see me, why didn’t you come to the 
café? It’s idiotic to spring out of the ground 
comme ¢a, like a ghost.” 

César explained that he had only just ar- 
rived, having journeyed from Nice on foot, 
save for an occasional lift on a lorry, and, hav- 
ing seen his uncle leave the closed café had 
followed him. The more Marius scanned his 
nephew, the less he liked him. The vicious 
boy had developed into the town type most 
detested by the proud and honorable men of 
the mountains. His face, his attitude, his talk, 
his attire, were those of the Apache. 

“And now you have met me, what do you 
want?” 

“First a bed. I am of the family, I suppose. 
You would not like me to be found sleeping on 
the bench outside the café.” 

“You shall have the bed,” said Marius. “But 
it’s not only for a bed you have come, after all 
these years.” 

The evil young man laughed. He always 
knew his uncle to be a man of intelligence. No. 
He had come to restore his fallen fortunes with 
his uncle’s kind assistance. First there was the 
matter of the heritage, his mother’s farm. 

“Heritage? Farm? But you are crazy! 
Maitre Landois told me he had settled with 
you at the beginning of the war, as soon as they 
dragged you out of Belgium.” 

César snapped his fingers. He cared not at 
all for lawyers. They were all thieves. He 
had been robbed, as a boy, when he knew 
nothing. Now he had come for his heritage. 

Marius shrugged his vast shoulders. ‘You 
have come for the moon’”’—he flung up a hand. 
“Take it!” 

“That’s what I’m going to do, mon oncle.” 

“Eh?” Marius start “Repeat that.” 

“T have come for the money that Guiol paid 
for the farm.” 

Marius laughed. “How are you going to 
get it?” 

César pointed to the plinth of the monu- 
ment. ‘“Voild,” said he. 

Marius, like most mountain folk, was a man 
of slow and deliberate thought. The gesture 
put him on a wrong track. 

“Tiens! That reminds me,” he said. “You 
were of the Battalion of Riamont. Why is 
your name not there? Explain that.” 

“Explain? Why, naturally. Je ne suis pas 
f—— comme les autres. -1’m alive, I am.” 

“Why?” asked Marius. 

“T suppose there was a bon dieu, all the same, 
who looked after his little César. I was 
wounded. I had a Boche bullet through here. 
I could show you’”’—he pointed to his shoulder 
—“and I was taken prisoner with twenty 
others. I was prisoner till the end of the war. 
They talk about the heroes of Riamont. But, 
nom de dieu! I was one of them, and now I who 
live would be starving unless I made my own 
little war, d moi, on society, while society puts 
up monuments to these dead rabbits.” He 
spat towards the plinth. 

Marius took him by the collar and shook 
him. “Silence!” he thundered, and then 
he cast him off. ‘“Go,” said he. ‘Sleep where 
you will. But not in my house.” 

“Tf you say so,” replied César, wriggling into 
comfort of attire, “only tomorrow all Creille 
shall know how Dominique Honoré Pogomas— 
mort glorieusement pour la patrie—isn’t that the 
way they call it?-—really met his death.” He 
edged away from Marius. “And everyone will 
believe me, because they know the character of 
our good Dominique. When one stabs a com- 
rade from the back—do you remember when 
I came home that night with the knife wound? 
well, it was Dominique—one is capable of any- 
thing. I, I said nothing. You grant me that. 
I didn’t want to make ill blood.” 
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Marius stood over him, shaking with the 
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terror of a ghastly surmise, on that moon-beat 
‘platform hanging in the center of space. 

“Tell me. I don’t understand.” 

“T speak the truth, for I saw it with my own 
eyes.” 

ar he told the dismal and circumstantial 
story. For two days there had been attack and 
counter-attack, before the final German 
avalanche finished all. And during a French 
attack, when the line of poor devils was two 
hundred yards ahead, Monsieur Dominique 
Honoré Pogomas, the hero, was found skulk- 
ing behind a rock rifling the pockets of a dead 
Boche. The officer who found him shot him 
dead on the spot. 

There was a silence as cold and merciless as 
the moon. 

Pogomas at last broke it. 

“And you? Why weren’t you in the attack 
two hundred yards ahead?” 

“T was orderly of-the officer who was bring- 
ing up some troops of the second line.” 

Pogomas staggered back like a drunken man 
and sat on the step of the plinth, burying his 
head in his hands. 

The story was true. All that he had known 
of Dominique convinced him that it was true. 
He felt the awful agony of death in life. The 
torture of all the shames and all the dishonors 
that make life a bestial parody of existence. 

César Garbarino lighted'a cigaret. Marius 
at last looked up, conscious of the spirals of 
gray smoke mounting into the still air. 

He rose ponderously. “You say that you 
will spread this infamy over Creille unless I 
pay you money. That is blackmail.” 

“As you like,” said the Apache imperturb- 
ably. 

“Tt shall be as I like!” cried Marius, and with 
a sudden irresistible gesture, he picked the 
man up and threw him into the abyss. 


“One single action. Like that,” said Tom- 
barel, with illustrative pantomime. ‘“Phuitt! 
He is a Colossus. Just as easy as for us to hurl 
away this wine-bottle.”’ 


“Good Lord!” said I, and I wiped the per- 
spiration from my forehead. “But,” I added, 
when I had recovered my wits, “how do you 
know all this that you have been telling me so 
vividly?”—for what I have written down is 
but a poor adumbration of a masterpiece of 
nervous and imaginative prose. “How do you 
know it?” 

“As I said before—from his own lips. He 
came straight here, found me as we are sitting 
now, smoking a last pipe before going to bed, 
and gave himself up to justice.” 

‘What did you do?” 

“Mon dieu! Had not enough justice been 
done already? I told him to go home without 
calling on the Commissary of Police, who would 
be peacefully sleeping and would be annoyed at 


being disturbed at that time of night. He took | 
Outside politics, Marius is as | 


my advice. 
gentle as a lamb.” 
It took me a moment or two to attune the 


Anglo-Saxon in me to the Latin psychology. | 


Tombarel really believed that the man who 


had thrown a fellow creature into eternity was | 
as gentle as a lamb! And in his way he was | 


right. 
“They found the body a day or two after- 
wards. Of course it was an accident. As the 


dead man’s chief possessions were a vicious | 
little revolver and a nasty knife, Creille re- | 
It’s droll | 
that the only good César Garbarino did, should | 


garded it as a lucky accident . . . 


have been posthumous. To prevent less for- 


tunate accidents in the future, the Conseil | 
Municipal put up the iron railing, which other- | 


wise would certainly not have occurred to 
anybody.” 

A light breeze had arisen, and played on the 
thin patch that crowned Tombarel’s mane of 
white hair. He reached for the vast hat on 
the ground beside him. 

“Eh, bien,” said he, “it has been a long story 
which I hope you have not found wearisome; 
but I think it explains why Marius Pogomas 
passed over his son’s name.” He sighed 
deeply. “My poor Marius!” 
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Yes, Mr. Rosenthal! (Continued from page 37) 


there for five years, and they wanted me to 
stay.” 

“And what did you say the firm was?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘Feinmann Brothers,” she said, ‘‘in the silk 
business.” 

“Feinmann Brothers in the silk business 
Sigmund cried. ‘‘Why, one of my best friends 
worked for years by Feinmann Brothers as a 
salesman, Max Fishbein. Him and me was 
members together for twenty-five years in the 
same lodge—Unity Lodge I.O. M. A. We 
pretty near elected him tiler once.” 

“My father was a member of that lodge,” 
she said. 

“Your father!”’ Sigmund repeated. “Might 
I would know him, then?” 

“His name was Henry Berg,” she replied. 
_ “Henry Berg!” Sigmund almost shouted, as 
if Henry had been an old and valued friend 
although in fact he could just dimly remember 
Henry to have been a short, stout man with 
dark eyes and curly hair who had failed twice in 
the pants business. ‘‘Why, sure! I knew your 
father well. He’s dead, ain’t it?” 

Miss Berg nodded. ‘He died last year,” 
she said huskily, and Sigmund was about to 
ask about her mother when he happened to 
lock out of the window in time to see the white 
brick facade of his hotel sliding rapidly past. 
He grasped Miss Berg’s arm. 

“You’ve got to come and have lunch with 
mommer and me,” he said hastily. ‘I’ve just 
gone past my corner and I'll get, excuse me, 
hell if I’m late.” 

_ “But, Mr. Rosenthal——” she protested as 
Sigmund pressed the button by the window. 
He assisted her gently but firmly to her feet, 
and the next moment they were standing on 
the platform, where the conductor stood with 
his hand on the bell-rope and regarded Sigmund 


p? 


with an impudent stare, in which, however, 
there was a shade of admiration. 

“You’re a fast worker, ain’t you?” he said 
in low tones to Sigmund, whereat Miss Berg 
blushed indignantly. 

‘Well, that’s the way it is when you work by 
moving pictures,” Sigmund said, patting her 
arm reassuringly. ‘You can’t even speak to 
an old friend of your father’s but what some 
one goes to work and gets you wrong, ain’t it?” 

He piloted Miss Berg by the elbow through 
the traffic in front of the hotel and when they 
arrived on the sidewalk they were immediately 
opposite the entrance, in which stood a middle- 
aged lady. From the severe lines of her face, 
any acquaintance of Ralph Rosenthal would 
at once have recognized that Ralph’s manner 
with assistant directors, assistant cutters and 
other small fry of the motion-picture world was 
a heritable and inherited trait. 

‘“Mommer,” Sigmund began, ‘‘this is a 
young lady by the name of Berg.” 


Mrs. Rosenthal looked at her husband’s | 
companion for only a fraction of a second, and | 


in that one flash received the impression of too 
much beauty. Here were large brown eyes of 
a melting tenderness, unbobbed hair wavy and 
dark, a nose only slightly aquiline and a figure 


that was at once a commentary and a reproach | 
to any middle-aged woman as fond of pastry | 


as Mrs. Rosenthal. 


‘“‘Where’ve you been,” she asked, ‘‘coming | 


back for lunch at this hour and bringing all 
sorts of people along with you?” A 


“But, mommer,” Sigmund protested, ‘‘you | 


remember Henry Berg used to was a member 
of Unity Lodge with me, ain’t it?” 

Mrs. Rosenthal shrugged h r massive shoul- 
ders. “I should know every low-life in that 
meshuggeneh lodge of yours!” she exclaimed. 

“Well, this is his daughter,” 
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Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. 


The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Results guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. At all druggists, 50c and $1. 


Stillman’ Freckle 
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explained or rather attempted to explain, for 
Mrs. Rosenthal had abruptly turned and was 
plunging toward the hotel coffee-shop before 
Sigmund had more than begun to speak. 

“Sit down in one of them chairs and I’ll be 
right back,” he said to Miss Berg, and im- 
mediately made after his wife. 

He overtook her at the entrance to the 
coffee-shop. 

“Mommer!” he said. ‘For heaven’s sakes, 
what’s the matter with you today?” 

Mrs. Rosenthal turned and glared at her 
husband. Thirty-five years ago her eyes had 
been no less attractive than Miss Berg’s, and 
it-was perhaps this feature of that young lady’s 
lovely countenance which had won Sigmund’s 
unusually ready sympathy. 

“What are you chasing me around for?” 
Mrs. Rosenthal demanded. ‘Why don’t you 
go back to your friend?” 

“Mommer /eben!’’ Sigmund cried, as the 
head waiter of the coffee-shop approached in 
answer to a gesture from Mrs. Rosenthal. 

“T want a table for one,” she said firmly, and 
Sigmund after a moment’s hesitation turned 
and went back to the lobby. But among the 
loungers he looked in vain for a slight, dark 
young lady with beautiful eyes and wavy 
brown hair. 

She was gone without leaving her address, 
her telephone number or even her given name, 
and it was this last omission which caused 
Sigmund several wakeful hours that very 
night; for in assuring Mrs. Rosenthal over and 
over again that the young lady really and truly 
was the daughter of his old friend Henry Berg, 
he had mentioned her variously as Esther Berg, 
Ray Berg, Mamie Berg and Hattie Berg. In 
fact at one o’clock the following morning Mrs. 
Rosenthal was still pointing out to him these 
discrepancies in an address of much fervor, 
which reviewed chronologically the times when 
Sigmund had played pinochle until three 
o’clock in the morning, several all-night poker 
games and other minor grievances of a long 
married life. 

As a result of his almost sleepless night, it 
was past eleven o’clock when Sigmund ar- 
rived at the studio of the Four Arts Film Cor- 
poration, and consequently when he proceeded 
from the studio entrance to the office of his 
son, his walk was far from springy and his man- 
ner not by ten years as jaunty as on the previ- 
ous morning. He looked at the doorway of the 
casting department in passing, and crowded 
around it was a group of young ladies, all 
blond as Siegelinda, and as Mr. Louis Mann 
used to say. blonder even. 

“T’phoo-ee!”’ Sigmund exclaimed; and when 
he entered his son’s office a moment later he 
repeated this exclamation, for standing beside 
his son’s desk was another blonde, a young 
lady whom Ralph considered to be his sec- 
retary except in the matter of salary, which 
was that of just an ordinary stenographer. 
However, Sigmund’s exclamation was entirely 


| uncalled for on the score of friendliness be- 


tween Ralph and his blond secretary. Friend- 
liness had ceased between them not one min- 
ute previously. 

“And you claim you put that New York 
wire in the file along with the other wires?” 
he said in rasping tones. 

“Yes, Mr. Rosenthal,” she said. Her blue 
eyes were distinctly watery and her voice 
quavered, but not so much from grief as rage. 
“And you also claim that you put that lost 
laboratory report in the file, don’t you?” 
Ralph continued in even harsher accents. 

“Yes, Mr. Rosenthal,” she repeated me- 

chanically, although the language she con- 
cealed was altogether incompatible with such 
an innocent blond exterior. 
Ralph nodded coldly at his father and moved 
his head sideways in the direction of the office 
sofa, indicating that Sigmund be seated. He 
then lifted the receiver off his telephone. 

“Tell Wilkinson to come in,” he said. 

Almost immediately Wilkinson entered the 
office. He was designated as Comptroller of 





the Four Arts Film Corporation although 
working-upon:a salary basis quite nominal for 


a comptroller and not much more than nominal 
for a bookkeeper. 

“Wilkinson,” Ralph said, his voice pitched 
upon a plane suitable to Wilkinson’s salary, 
“you hired Miss Swanson here, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Rosenthal,” Wilkinson replied, 
while there remained unspoken words to the 
effect that for twenty dollars a week he had 
secured the pick of two stenographers, the 
other being of Mexican extraction on her 
mother’s side and not entirely Castilian on her 
father’s. 

“Well, I want you to go down to Bleistift’s 
Stenographers’ Agency and get another one,” 
Ralph said, ‘“‘and give Miss Swanson here a 
recommendation and three days’ wages—half 
a week or ten dollars.” 

The manifest injustice of all this stirred 
Wilkinson to a most unusual speech. 

“But, Mr. Rosenthal,” he began, and im- 
mediately ceased, for the word but aroused in 
Ralph what he believed to be—as the chief 
executive of the Four Arts Film Corporation— 
entirely justifiable indignation. 

“Everybody gives me an argument!” he 
shouted. ‘Everybody! Do what I tell you, 
and if she don’t like it, she’s got her remedy. 
What do I pay Steen, Geissenhainer and Steen 
an annual retainer for? If she wants to sue us, 
let her sue.” 

Wilkinson cleared his throat. He wanted to 
ask if he could hire a stenographer for a weekly 
wage in excess of twenty dollars, such as 
twenty-two dollars and fifty cents or even 
twenty-three dollars, but he found it difficult 
to frame the question in a sentence involving 
only the words yes and Mr. Rosenthal. Ralph 
solved the difficulty for him. 

“Why are you standing there, Wilkinson?” 
he said raspingly. “Go ahead and get that 
stenographer and don’t pay her no more than 
twenty.” 

“Yes, Mr. Rosenthal,” Wilkinson said, while 
— Swanson passed out of the office ahead of 

im. 

“Now I ain’t got a stenographer,” Ralph de- 
clared after they had left, and Sigmund 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Say! Anybody who pays stenographers 
twenty dollars a week,” he commented, “is 
practically out of stenographers no matter how 
many of them twenty-dollar-a-week stenog- 
raphers he’s got.” 

Ralph flapped his right hand at his father. 
“Tn this business you can get plenty of twenty- 
dollar-a-week stenographers,” he said. 

“Blondes you can, maybe,” Sigmund added; 
“but for a first-class, A-number-one dark- 
haired stenographer, which has been for years 
with a high-grade concern in New York City 
and knows how to run a filing system and every- 
thing, you would got to pay at the lowest 
thirty-five dollars a week.” 

‘Well, I’d pay such a stenographer thirty- 
five dollars a week, even if she was bald,” 
Ralph declared, “but you take these here 
stenographers which want a job on a movie 
lot, pop, and they ain’t stenographers at all. 
They’re just girls which has got the idea that 
by balling up your filing system and spelling 
received with the i’s and the e’s in the wrong 
place, y’understand, you’d take pity on 
them and put them to work acting on a set.” 

Sigmund nodded slowly. He was beginning 
to see some justice in his son’s attitude toward 
motion-picture stenographers. 

“Why, right now, pop,” Ralph continued, 
“there’s hanging round my casting director’s 
office a dozen girls, and very likely, I could 
go over there and find a crackerjack ste- 
nographer worth fifty dollars a week in New 
York, but I wouldn’t pay her ten in Holly- 
wood. And why? Because she wouldn’t 
have her mind on her work. All them ste- 
nographers over there by the casting office 
know that practically five motion-picture stars 
out of six used to be stenographers, and if I 
hired one of them, the chances is she’d poison 
my highest price star right at the start of a 
production, on the off chance that I’d give her 


the job instead.” : 
“Then you positively wouldn’t hire a 
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stenographer which you thought had moving- 
picture ambitions?” Sigmund asked, trying to 
make the question sound as casual as possible. 

“T wouldn’t even hire her if I thought she 
ever at one time had such ambitions,” Ralph 
said, “because you never know when an old 
motion-picture ambition is going to break out 
in people. It’s like opium or any of them 
headache medicines.” 

Sigmund nodded again and rose from the 


sofa. 

“Well, I just dropped in to tell you that your 
mommer and me are liable to go back East 
most any time now,” he said. “It’s getting on 
your mommer’s nerves out here. She don’t 
sleep so good, and naturally when she don’t 
sleep it keeps me awake too.” 

“Tt’s the change of climate, I suppose,” 
Ralph suggested. 

“Yes—the change of climate,” Sigmund 
agreed, ‘‘and everything.” 

He passed out of the studio’s executive 
offices repeating under his breath the name 
Bleistift, and when he was safe from observa- 
tion by the girl at the phone, he even made a 
memorandum of it on an old envelop. And 
then, sighing to himself, he made a tour of the 
Four Arts lot, ostensibly to watch the shooting 
of interesting scenes in the latest Four Arts 
production; but actually, his heart was not in 
it. Instead he tentatively formulated a num- 
ber of newspaper advertisements, to be in- 
serted in the Lost and Found column, reading, 
for example: 


Fifty dollars’ reward will be paid and no 
questions asked for the given name and 
address of Miss Berg, daughter of Henry 
Berg, who failed three times in the pants 
business between 1895 and 1924 that the 
advertiser knows of . . . 


or 


Will young lady answering to the name 
of Berg please communicate immediately 
with friend from Melrose Avenue trolley- 
car and oblige . ; 


And he was just thinking up another par- 
ticularly strong and appealing advertisement 
when he happened upon the entrance to the 
casting office. The usual collection of blondes 
thronged the entrance, and Sigmund resumed 
the formulation of his proposed advertisement 
with a sigh of disappointment. 

“Wanted,” he began to say to himself, ‘‘in- 


formation leading to the arrest—I mean lo- | 
? 


cationof .. .’ 


He proceeded no further, however, for it 
was at this precise moment that the casting 
director came out of his office and announced 
that as no further applications for employ- 
ment would be considered that day, all parties 
not engaged in any production should get out 
of there. Consequently the little crowd began 
to disperse, and after it had sufficiently thinned 
out, there stood revealed in the doorway just 
one member of it who was not a blonde. 

_ “Miss Berg,” Sigmund shouted and broke 
into a run. 

Miss Berg turned and instead of waiting for 
him began to walk rapidly toward the studio 
gate, but Sigmund was sound in wind and limb, 
and he soon caught up to her. 

“Miss Berg, for heaven’s sakes why didn’t 


you gave me your full name and address before | 


you run away yesterday?” he said. 

“Mr. Rosenthal, you’re an old man and I’m 
not afraid of you—not one bit,” she said firmly. 
“But you’ve got me wrong—that’s all.” . 

“Why—what do you mean, I’ve got you 
wrong?” he asked. 

“T mean if your own wife can’t trust you, why 
should I?” she retorted, and walked away. 

For a moment Sigmund was too stunned to 
Say anything. He was even unable to move, 
and then he shrugged his shoulders resignedly, 
but this spirit of resignation persisted only 
long enough to note Wilkinson, the comp- 
troller of the Four Arts Corporation’s involved 

ances, making for the street-car on his way 
to Bleistift’s stenographic bureau. 

Sigmund roused himself and broke into a 
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‘Oh dear, I didn’t get the soap out 
of my hair.’ That’s true in every 
case where just plain water is used 
for the rinse after shampooing. 


“For soap, I know, always leaves 
a curd, no matter how many times 
you rinse it with plain water. 


“Now I use the California Lemon 
Rinse. The mild, harmless citric 
acid of the lemon cuts the curd and 
removes all traces of it. My hair 
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is then really clean—lustrous and 
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“Most of the moving picture stars 
of Hollywood that I know use this 
rinse. All beauty shops in California 
advocate it. And now millions of 
women, I understand, who wash their 
hair at home employ it.” 


You will use it always after one trial, so 
make that trial next time you wash your hair. 
Or tell your beauty shop about it. 


California lemons are richest in juice and 
best for the rinse. 


How To Do It 


Add the juice of two California lemons to an 
ordinary washbowl of water (about 4 qts.) and 
rinse with this, following with thorough rinse in 
plain water. 
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brisk trot. He overtook Miss Berg just as she 
hailed a trolley and seized her by the‘arm. 

“T ain’t going to let you get away with no 
such impression as that,” he declared em- 
phatically, ‘‘so if you’re scared to be seen 
talking to an old man with gray hair—what 
there is left of it—in broad daylight with a 
traffic policeman half a block away, let me 
know and I'll telephone the old ladies’ home 
to send some one for a witness.” 

He released her arm and forced a smile of 
much more confidence than he felt. 

‘“‘Now, come,” he said, ‘‘we ain’t got no 
time for joking. Already that feller is on his 
way down to Bleistift’s Agency, and you’ve 
got to hurry if you want the job.” 

Miss Berg shook her head. “I’ve tried the 
agencies,” she said, ‘‘and it seems that I don’t 
screen right.” 

“Who is talking about screening?” Sigmund 
cried. ‘Forget screening, Miss Berg. This 
is no time to talk from screening. Don’t even 
let on that you was ever at any time ambitious 
to screen right!”’ Once more he laid a de- 
taining hand on her arm. ‘Miss Berg,” he 
said earnestly, “‘you’ve got to do this for my 
sake and for your own too. Yesterday when 
I seen you there on the street-car and you said 
you was the daughter of Henry Berg, I thought 
to myself if that boy could find some one like 
her, y’understand, I could go back East with 
an easy mind.” - 

“‘Find some one like me!”’ Miss Berg repeated. 

“Sure—like you,” Sigmund explained, “for a 
stenographer. Thirty-five dollars a week he 
is ready to pay, and believe me, Miss Berg, 
a boy like my son ain’t to be sneezed at by any 
young lady.” 

Miss Berg looked puzzled. 

“T am talking about you being his stenog- 
rapher,” he assured her, ‘for the present, I 
mean, but who can tell what will happen in 
the future?” 

Miss Berg smiled at last. ‘That conductor 
was right,” she said. ‘“‘You are a fast worker, 
aren’t you?” 

“But, Miss Berg, you don’t understand,” 
Sigmund protested. ‘“The boy is absolutely 
at the mercy of blondes. And when a young 
feller twenty-eight who is already president of 
a big fillum corporation gets himself entirely 
surrounded by blondes, what is going to be the 
end? Am I right or wrong?” 

“How do I know?” Miss Berg retorted. ‘I 
never even saw your son.” 

“Did you see Feinmann Brothers before you 
went to work for them?” Sigmund asked. ‘‘So 
what is the use beating bushes around, Miss 
Berg. Let’s go into the drug store here and 
ring up Bleistift’s. There’s a man there right 
now trying to find a stenographer for my son.” 

Miss Berg shrugged her pretty shoulders and 
followed Sigmund to the telephone, where in 
much more time than it takes to tell about it, 
he finally was able to speak to the person in 
charge of the agency. 

“This is Mr. Sigmund Rosenthal,” he said, 
“the father of Ralph Rosenthal of the Four 
Arts Fillum Corporation. We just heard you 
got a young lady registered there by the name 
of Miss Annie Berg.” 

“Miss Lily Berg,’ Miss Berg corrected. 

“Miss Lily Berg,” Sigmund said. 

‘“‘We have no such person registered here,” 
the person in charge replied. 

“Well, you will have in about ten minutes,” 
he continued, ‘‘and my son would like to give 
her a trial, so if the bookkeeper from the studio 
comes in, tell him to wait till she arrives. She 
will be right down there in a taxicab.” 

A moment later he handed Miss Berg into a 
taxicab, having first told the driver to take her 
to the agency on Hollywood Boulevard and 
supplemented these instructions with twice the 
legal fare and a generous tip. 

“And one thing I must got to warn you 
again,” he said to her in parting. ‘‘So long as 
you’ve got this job, and you’re going to get it, 
never let on that you have had ambitions to 
be a movie actress. My son is awful preju- 


diced against movie actresses—as stenog- 
raphers, I mean.” 


He watched the taxi until it was out of sight, 
and then he started back for the studio 
whistling what he believed to be a cheerful 
tune. After he had proceeded about fifty feet, 
however, the whistle ceased abruptly. It 
might even be said that it froze on his lips, for 
standing on the corner, an observer of all that 
had passed between Miss Berg and Sigmund, 
was Mrs. Rosenthal, and the cold, baleful glare 
with which she regarded her approaching hus- 
band would have frozen practically anything 
such as a whistle, a smile or the warm antici- 
pation of performing a good deed in a worthy 
cause. 

‘Why, mommer,”’ he cried with spurious 
cordiality, ‘‘what are you doing here?” 

Mrs. Rosenthal’s head began to nod, at first 
slowly but accelerating so rapidly that at the 
end of a few seconds it became a sort of palsy. 

“Loafer!” she almost screamed. ‘‘What do 
you mean by it?” And then her jealousy and 
tage overcame her and she broke into violent 
weeping. ‘Dates you got it at your time of 
life,” she sobbed, ‘‘with movie actresses yet.” 

“Me got dates with movie actresses!” 
Sigmund exclaimed indignantly. ‘Why, she 
ain’t a movie actress. She’s a stenographer.” 
He patted his wife on the shoulder and in- 
duced her to walk slowly along in the direction 
of the studio. ‘Now you see how you mis- 
judge me, mommer,”’ he said, putting his arm 
around her. 

“Don’t you touch me, you low-life,” she 
cried. “TI just wanted to satisfy myself, that’s 
all, and now that I know, tomorrow I’m going 
back East alone, and the first thing I do when 
I get there is I would see a lawyer.” 

““Mommer! Mommer!” he exclaimed. 
‘‘What comes over you all of a sudden? Are 
you crazy?” 

She began to weep anew. “I’ve been crazy 
all my life because I thought you never had 
such ideas like this in your head at all,” she 
wailed, ‘‘but now I got all of a sudden sane, and 
I see the kind of a man what you are—a loafer, 
a Broadway bum.” 

For the first time in his married life, Sigmund 
seized his wife’s arm in any other spirit than 
that of affection. ‘‘S’enough, mommer!” he 
cried. “You said enough. You followed me 
here from the hotel and you spied on me so 
you could be satisfied—now I would satisfy 
you.” Without relaxing his grip on her arm, 
he almost propelled her into the studio. 

There they sat in silence side by side on the 
office sofa, waiting for Ralph to return from a 
tour of the Four Arts lot. 

“Now listen, folks,’”’ he began as he entered, 
“I’m always glad to see you round here at any 
time as long as you’re here in California, but 
I’m awful busy just now.” 

A pulse was beating in Sigmund’s cheek, and 
as a further index to his disturbed mental con- 
dition, he was clenching a large brand-new 
cigar between his teeth, unlighted and reduced 
by constant chewing to considerably below its 
market value of four for a quarter. 

“Go ahead with your work,” he explained to 
Ralph. ‘‘We wouldn’t disturb you. We are 
waiting here for somebody.” 

Ralph threw up both hands in a gesture of 
despair. ‘For heaven’s sakes!’ he cried. 
“Couldn’t you make an appointment to meet 
your friends somewhere else? Ain’t there no 
hotel lobbies in Los Angeles?” 

Sigmund shrugged gloomily. ‘The party 
would be here very soon now,” he said. 

“The party!” Ralph exclaimed. ‘What 
party?” 

As if in answer, Wilkinson knocked on the 
office door. 

“Well,” Ralph rasped, “did you get th: 
stenographer?” 

“Yes, Mr. Rosenthal,”’ Wilkinson said, and 
ushered in a young lady most becomingly 
attired in a dark silk costume, which once more 
Sigmund mentally appraised as being manu- 
factured to retail at twenty dollars. At the 
sight of her, Mrs. Rosenthal gasped, and it 
might further be noted that her son Ralph also 
gasped but managed to conceal it with a slight 
cough. To be sure, he detected instantly, her 
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nose was too aquiline and her mouth a trifle too 
large for the young lady to possess screen 
value, but these blemishes were if anything 
advantages in a motion-picture studio stenog- 
rapher; they helped to fling away motion- 
picture ambitions. 

“Now look-a-here, pop,’’ he said, ‘‘I want to 
interview this young lady, so when the party 
you want to see arrives——” 

“This zs the party we want to see,” Sigmund 
announced, and then he turned to his wife. 
“Mommer,” he said, ‘‘I want you to meet Miss 
Lily Berg—she’s the daughter of my old friend 
Henry Berg, used to was in the pants business 
a couple times, and her name is echt Lily and 
nothing else. If there is any questions you 
would like to ask her, go ahead.” 

Mrs. Rosenthal’s lips were white with min- 
gled rage and embarrassment and she shook 
her head slowly. As for Miss Berg, she blushed 
so vividly that a faint sympathetic color man- 
tled to Ralph’s cheeks. 

‘“What’s biting you, pop, anyway?” he 
asked. ‘“Isn’t this the young lady that 
Bleistift’s agency sent here?” 

“Tt is,” Sigmund replied, ‘‘but I engineered 
the whole thing. It was me that sent her to 
Bleistift’s agency. I butted into your business, 
Rafie, because I seen you was getting all mixed 
up with them blond stenographers, and this 
here young lady is a real stenographer, not a 
blond stenographer, and she was for five years 
with Feinmann Brothers.” 

Ralph turned to Miss Berg, whose blushes had 
receded, leaving in their place a most attractive 
glow. It was then that Ralph discovered the 
slender column of her neck to be milky white, 
and he also made a mental note of her wavy, 
dark, unbobbed hair and her large brown eyes 
with their long lashes. 

“Is it true that you were with Feinmann 
Brothers for five years?” he asked. 

“T gave up my job six weeks ago,” she said, 
and Ralph was so intrigued by the ivory white- 
ness of her teeth when she parted her lips to 
speak that he did not miss the customary re- 
sponse of “‘Yes, Mr. Rosenthal.” 

“But I must also tell you, Rafie, that this 
young lady has had ambitions to become a 
movie actress,” Sigmund explained further. 

“Well, what of it?” Ralph asked. ‘‘She ain’t 
got them no longer, has she?” 

“No,” Sigmund said, ‘‘but in case you ain’t 
going to hire her for that reason, I want to tell 
you and mommer here that she goes back to 
New York tonight at my expense, because she 
can get her old job back whenever she wants 
to. And if you’ve got any objections, mommer, 
now is the time to make them—otherwise you 
should please apologize to this young lady that 
you got such foolish ideas in your old head at 
your time of life.” 

Tears came to Mrs. Rosenthal’s eyes as she 
rose to her feet and seized Miss Berg’s hand. 
“Tf she’ll come with us,” Mrs. Rosenthal said, 
“we'll all three of us go back tonight.” 

Ralph smote the top of his desk with his 
open palm. ‘‘Everybody tries to run my busi- 
ness for me,” he exclaimed. “Everybody!” 
He passed his hand distractedly over his fore- 
head. ‘For the first time in my life I’ve got 
a chance to get an A-number-one stenographer, 
mommer,” he said, ‘‘a nice girl of our own 
people with good recommendations and every- 
thing, and you try to get her away from here.” 
He turned appealingly to Miss Berg. ‘How 
much did you say you got paid by Feinmann 
Brothers?” he asked. 

“Thirty-five dollars a week,” she replied. 

“Then I'll pay you fifty,” he said, ‘and 


furthermore, pop, you ain’t seen practically | 
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FREQUENTLY you hear a man say, “If Fatimas 
were sold at fifteen cents everybody would 
smoke them.” No doubt, but that’s easier 
said than done. For without the finer tobac- 
cos, the subtle delicacy, made possible by a 


few cents more, Fatima would not be Fatima. 
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“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make”’ 


LicGett & Myers Tosacco Co. 

















anything of California yet. Why don’t you go | 
up to San Francisco, down to San Diego, across | 


to the Imperial Valley and give a look around?” 


Sigmund patted his wife’s hand. “What do | 


you say, mommer?” he said. ‘‘Who knows if 
we stayed here a month or so longer, we might 
nd a big kick in it.” 

Mrs. Rosenthal looked from Miss Berg’s 
lovely face to that of her son, in which she, 
at least, could still see traces of a childhood 
innocent of motion-picture presidential guile. 
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“T’m willing to wait a month,” she said, 
“and see what happens.” 

A month soon a however, and it was 
nearly five weeks before Sigmund and his wife 
returned from their delayed tour of California. 
During their absence, Miss Berg settled down 
into her new job with the ease of long practise, 
and brought the Four Arts filing system to so 
high a plane of efficiency that not one New 
York wire, not one laboratory report, not one 
memorandum of negative cost had gone astray. 
Furthermore, in his dealings with his secretary, 
Ralph had grown accustomed to the absence of 
the phrase “‘Yes, Mr. Rosenthal,” for not once 
since her employment had she used it. In- 
deed, as time went on she indulged without 
reproof from her employer in sentences which 
even involved the response “Yes, Miss Berg.” 

It was, in fact, on the very eve of Sigmund’s 
return that Miss Berg entered her employer’s 
office with a copy of a New York wire in her 
hand. 

“Mr. Rosenthal,” she said sternly, “‘you’ve 
been interfering with my files again.” 

“Have I?” Ralph said. 

“You put this New York wire which has to 
do with ‘The Anxious Lover’ in the file marked 
‘And So They Were Married,’ ”’ she continued, 
“and the first thing you know we’ll have all 
that Lover stuff in the Married file.” 

“Will we?”’ Ralph commented, a trifle ab- 
sently. ‘Well, why not?” 

Miss Berg looked sharply at her employer. 

“Mr. Rosenthal,” she said, ‘‘what’s the mat- 
ter with you today?” 

He tapped the top of his desk with a lead- 
pencil. “Sit down, Miss Berg,” he said, trying 


to make his words sound as casual as possible. 
“TI want to get some advice from you.” 

Miss Berg sat down, a trifle ill at ease. 

“The old gentleman comes back tomorrow,” 
Ralph began, “‘and if ever there was a card, 
_ one. Do you know what he said to 
me 

Miss Berg shook her head. 

“He said that I’'d got everybody around here 
saying ‘Yes, Mr. Rosenthal,’”’ Ralph continued. 
“Now, as a matter of fact, since you’ve been 
here, you ain’t said ‘Yes, Mr. Rosenthal,’ once 
even—have you?” 

“No, Mr. Rosenthal,” she said, “I haven’t, 
and I’ve got a confession to make. I saw 
everybody else yessing you, and I made up my 
mind that I would never say ‘Yes, Mr. Rosen- 
thal,’ to you if I could help it.” 

“And you’re going to stick to that?” he asked 
huskily. 

“T think so,” Miss Berg replied. 

“No matter what I asked you?” he went on 
even more huskily. 

“T see no reason why I ahuvabila’ t,” she mur- 
mured. 

Ralph cleared his throat and began to per- 
spire copiously. 

“Supposing I was to say to you something 
where I particularly wanted you to say ‘Yes, 
Mr. Rosenthal,’ ” he said. ‘Supposing I was 
to tell you that I can’t sleep nights for thinking 
about you and that I want to marry you before 
the folks go back East—couldn’t you just for 
once oblige me and say ‘Yes, Mr. Rosenthal’?” 

She looked at his pale, eager face and a smile 
broke on her quite unscreenable lips. 

“Yes, Mr. Rosenthal,” she said. 
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Wolf's Clothing (Continued from page 49) 


dough’s another thing, mister. If you don’t 
believe me, try it again.” 

“TI won’t,” I laughed. ‘‘But—this is only 
dinner. Breakfast time’s coming—what then?” 

‘‘Aw,” she scoffed, ‘‘with about ten hours’ 
sleep——” Her jaw dropped ; fright appearedin 
her blue eyes. ‘“‘If I ain’t forgetting —-" 

“What?” I prompted. 

“Aw, why should I dump my troubles in 
your lap?” she demanded. ‘‘Listen, you’re a 
good egg. You been a prince. When the 
waiter comes, you pay the check, and then you 
wander.” 

“Why should I wander?” I asked. 

‘Because you’re a good egg, I been telling 
you,” she blazed. ‘‘And I ain’t got a place to 
sleep—nowhere to go. And I'd kill myself 
before I’d let the wrong guy show me a way 
out, but you ain’t so wrong, and—I might 
take your way out and—kill myself afterwards. 
Make me?” 

‘T get you all the way,” Iassured her. “And 
now you listen to me. When you leave this 
restaurant you’ll be fixed for a few weeks to 
come. And the only way you can ever pay 
me back is in money. Understand?” 

“You ain’t real,’ she said. 

‘Well, my money is,” I laughed. 
about yourself.” 

The waiter had brought her steak now. For 
all her crudities of speech, she ate daintily 
enough. Between bites of her food she told me 
her commonplace tale. 

“T’m like all the other mutts in the world,” 
she said. ‘‘We fliv our own jobs and beef be- 
cause we aren’t holding down some one else’s 
place. Here I got a perfectly good job sales- 
ladying it in Boston, but I got a yen that ’m 
Mabel Normand—you know—cute comic with 
soulful eyes, and because I ain’t got the price 
for Hollywood I come to New York, and haunt 
the studios and get broker and broker and 
broker. I guess I’m a lemon, 

“Well, I’m down to my last. ten-spot and 
it’s a ride back to Boston, or a gamble. I 
gamble. Then I ain’t got the fare home, I’m 
behind with my rent, I’m hungry, and I’m 
miles away from a job. Even a sales-girl job 
don’t fling itself at me—and I blow in here, 
starved, order a meal, and I’m prepared to go to 


“Tell me 


jail for not being able to settle the check, when 
—you blow in. There’s Minnie Humphrey’s 
story. Can you make a movie of that?” 

‘Want to get back to Boston?” T inquired. 

“Like chickens to the roost,” she replied. 

“Well, there’s a midnight’ train, and let’s 
hope all ‘the berths aren’t sold,” I said. 

“Kid, if I don’t bust right out laughing, I’ll 
bust right out crying,” she said. 

“T’d rather hear you laugh,” I assured her. 

I found out that her poor trunk was being 
held for arrears of sixteen dollars’ rent. So I 
persuaded her to take fifty dollars, laughing 
away her scruples, and, when laughter seemed 
to fail of its purpose, reminding her that to- 
morrow she might meet no one who would 
even buy her a meal. Such argument seemed 
to place me in a noble light, but it was no 
occasion for false modesty. But she handed 
back my fifty dollars. She was no gold-digger, 
she protested. She’d take from me exactly 
what her needs required and no more. She 
could get credit at her old boarding-house in 
Boston, and needed only car-fare and transfer 
money for her trunk on her arrival in her home 
town. Meantime—her landlady had cursed her 
most dreadfully—she was in terror at facing 
the woman. 

However, I could hardly go to her lodging- 
house with her, so once again I forced the 
money on her. 

“But where’ll I send: it, when I can raise 
enough to pay you back?” she demanded. 

I knew that the girl wouldn’t accept the 
money if I told her that she could never send 
it back. So I lied promptly and easily. 

“Send it to Peter Parker, two-twelve Two 
Hundred and Ninety-second Street,” I said. 

Meticulously she wrote it ail down and then, 
outside the restaurant, we parted. 

‘And you're the straightest, whitest guy 4 
girl ever met,” she told me. 

I left her with those words ringing in my 
ears. Let the police of England write a differ- 
ent epitaph if they chose. Little Minnie 
Humphrey said I was white and straight. Then 
I remembered that the very money I’d given 
her was the proceeds of chicanery, and my face 
burned. Well, some day I’d give another girl 
honest money . . . 
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She had been worth the fifty dollars to me. 
She had taken my mind off matters that were 
like to drive me mad, and it was only after I 
saw her trim little figure trot up the L steps at 
Forty-second Street that my thoughts turned 
back to my own predicament. 

I had money in my pocket, thousands of 
dollars. Also, I held the necklace which was 
worth so many hundreds of thousands. Yet I 
felt like any vagabond, felt as must little 
Minnie until she met me. She had had no 
place to go; I had no safe place to go. 

For I must keep in comparative touch with 
the gang which so far I had eluded. For only 
from some member of that gang could I hope 
to learn the name and address of the rightful 
owner of the necklace. I wondered if Rose, 
who had tried to save me once and had suc- 
ceeded the second time, would give the in- 
formation I wanted. Well, I could try. 

I stepped into a corner cigar store and called 
up the Winser from the public pay station. I 
gave the Winser telephone operator the num- 
ber of the room wherein I had left the unhappy 
victim of my right-hand punch. And a 
woman’s voice spoke to me. 

“Hello,” it said. It was the voice of Rose. 

“This is Baline,” I said swiftly. “I got 
away, but now——’”’ 

“Keep away!” she cried. ‘“They’re here——” 

I heard her scream, heard an oath, and then 
a man’s voice spoke to me. 

“Baline?” he said. It was my venomous- 
voiced friend. 

“Well?” I said. 

“Rose regrets that she cannot continue her 
conversation,” he said silkily. “But a friend of 
mine has his hand across her mouth. I regret 
that his hand is neither clean nor gentle. Ah, 


well, even the most fussy surgeon cannot be | 
sure that his instruments are always clean. | 


Of course you, as a dear friend of Rose, will 
feel badly that she is—shall we say uncom- 
fortable?p—at the moment. But then, you 
must realize that traitors are seldom happy. 
Their betrayed friends find them out, you 
know. Or conscience, even, brings suffering. 
Ah, well, who can philosophize over the tele- 
phone? When are you coming around, Mr. 
Baline?”’ 

. “Coming. around?” I gasped at the man’s 
effrontery. 

“But why not? Unless you do, Miss Rose, 
who had the indiscretion to send -you a note by 
a waiter, will remain in discomfort. We would 
like, Mr. Baline, to have returned to us a cer- 
tain precious article to which you have no 
right.” 

‘““As much right as yourself,” I told him. 

“Ah, well,” he sighed, ‘ethics must join 
philosophy as being a subject unsuitable for 
the telephone. Are you coming around, Mr. 
Baline? Or will you let a lady suffer what you 
fear? A lady who, has risked much to save you 
asmuch. Where is your courage, Mr. Baline?” 


“Just stay where you are,” I said. “T’ll be 
around and let you see its color.” 
“T thought as much,” he jeered. ‘“And— 


ah—Mr. Baline?” 
“Well?” I demanded. 

“Just in case, you know—if the police should 
come here—Miss Rose would be unable to 
answer their questions. Understand?” 

“TY understand,” I said. 

“Always better, you know, when people un- 
derstand each other. Aw revoir, Mr. Baline.” 

Well, I gave him credit. So confident was he 
that I’d play the part of a gentleman, that I’d 
not let the girl suffer alone the consequences of 
her aid to me, that he hung up without further 
threat, without, I imagine, trying to find out 
the spot from which I telephoned. 

This was the Chief, then. In a few minutes 
I'd meet him face to face, and—die? 

But what else? Would ‘they turn loose Berry 
Baline, who, they knew, would be a menace? 
Certainly not. I could only assure my safety 
none way. . By withholding from the Chief the 
necklace. 

But I’d be searched. Where could I leave 
the jewels? To whom could I, a stranger these 
days in New York, entrust them? Then I 
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thought of Minnie Humphrey . . . 
had lied tome .. . 


If she 


On the word of a wench, then, who was 
possibly saved from being a street drab by the 
grace of God and the impulse of Berry Baline, 
depended, perhaps, my life. 

I smiled—though grimly—at the far de- 
parture I had made this evening from my long- 
established custom of trusting no one, and least 
of all a woman. I say least of all. Well, some 
day I may be led to tell why I lacked faith in 
women. Although, it must be conceded, I had 
felt enough instant faith in Rose to belie any 
pretensions I might have to being a woman- 
hater. Indeed, ona woman’s word I had placed 
myself in jeopardy, had ridiculously clambered 
beneath a bed; and now I intended jeopardizing 
my hope of rehabilitation on another woman’s 
word, 

I hated to wait aimlessly while Rose was the 
threatened captive of the Chief—if my venom- 
tongued friend was that personage. But to 
enter the Winser while I still bore the necklace 
was to invite immediate end to life, not merely 
for myself, but for Rose also. And not having 
inquired of Minnie Humphrey the address of 
the harridan who had turned her shelterless into 
the night, I could only hope that she had told 
the truth, and that I would be able to find her 
at the Grand Central Station. 

There was time to kill, but never have I 
found time so tenacious of life as this evening. 
Knowing that no train left for Boston until 
eleven o’clock, I had to put in more than an hour 
and a half of idle waiting. I went to a picture 
show, but I could not have told you, two minutes 
after I left the theater, what the film had por- 
trayed. For, instead of a comedian capering, 
I saw a girl cowering in a room, moving un- 
easily beneath the eyes of the Chief. Surely no 
motion-picture could have been one-tenth as 
thrilling as the drama in which I was now play- 
ing a leading part. 

And what was the nature of the drama? 
This was what puzzled me. An obvious desire 
to recover the loot of a robbery—all that I 
knew. But the ramifications of the scheme, 
the gang tentacles that stretched across the 
Atlantic, the hotel employees cognizant and— 
in at least one instance—sympathetic to the 
aims of the gang! 

Heaven knew that gangs, per se, were not 
surprising to me; I’d met plenty of swell mobs- 
men in my day. But usually these gangs were 
composed of people of similar—well, I must 
say social station. Absurd though it may 
sound to designate a professional thief as well- 
bred, this is exactly what I mean. I’d never 
heard of a gang that numbered among its mem- 
bers types as widely diverse as this gang con- 
tained. For certainly the Chief must have the 
deportment of a gentleman, or must at least be 
able to play a colorable imitation of gentility. 
As opposed to him, there was the cockney 
sailor, the bell-captain. There was also Rose, 
who, if not a member of the gang, was at least 
aware of its activities . . . 

At ten-thirty I was in the Grand Central 
Station, standing inconspicuously, I hoped, 
near the information booth, commanding a 
view of the ticket offices. I remembered the 
simple, worn dress of light blue cloth that 
Minnie had worn, with the blue cloth hat, 
snug-fitting, to match, and every time a 
woman whose color scheme even approximated 
this came through the broad entrance into the 
train space, my heart leaped. But again and 
again it sank back into place, each time a little 
more heavily than before. 

At five minutes of eleven I stood by the 
train gate, and even after the train had 
departed I lingered, thinking that mayhap 
Minnie had been delayed, quarreling with her 
landlady, or that her taxi had met with some 
mischance. But at quarter past eleven I stood 
again by the station wall. 

And if I had been worried before the de- 
parture of the eleven o’clock train, I was 
frantic as the half-hour passed, and the three- 
quarters went by, and the big clock in the 
station showed ten minutes before midnight. 
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If she did not take this train—what then? 

But at exactly nine minutes before twelve I 
saw her. She was carrying a small suitcase, 
and she headed straight for the ticket window. 
I came up beside her as she was saying, ‘I 
telephoned—Humphrey is the name. You 
said you’d hold a berth——” 

I touched her on the arm, and she turned to 
meet my eyes. Her own eyes lighted. 

‘Never mind the berth,” I said. ‘You don’t 
want it!” 

The glad light—it was nothing less than that 
—flickered and died; the blue eyes hardened. 

“So,” she said, “after all, you’re the kind of a 
guy you are, eh?” 

I shook my head. ‘Things have happened, 
Minnie.” 

‘Minnie? How do you get that way? I’m 
Miss Humphrey. Fifty bucks, that you 
missed the minute you parted, don’t give you 
no right to ‘Minnie’ me. To think I even cried 
at meeting a grand guy like you seemed to be, 
and after all, you’re a rat. Get away from me 
or I’ll have you pinched.” 

The ticket seller leaned forward until his 
forehead touched’ the iron grating which 
shielded him. ‘Masher, lady?” he asked. 
Righteous indignation was in his voice. 

“Minnie,” I said, ‘you guessed me wrong 
once, then changed your mind. Maybe you’re 
wrong this time.” 

“But you don’t want me to take the train,” 
she said. 

“I want to talk to you,” I pleaded. 

For now I knew that I’d made no mistake in 
reading her character. Pugnacious and honest; 
that’s what she was, and the honesty was the 
vital thing. But for a moment I thought my 
pleading was useless; she still held in her hand 
a ten-dollar bill with which to pay her way to 
Boston. Then, with the air of one having sud- 
denly made up her mind to accept a terrific 
risk, she put the money in her hand-bag. 

“Masher?” she said to the agent. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not, stupid. Who gave you a license to 
butt in, anyway?” She turned to me. “Well, 
what do you want?” 

There was hardness in her voice, but no sus- 
picion. It was as though she had passed 
beyond suspicion into certainty, as though she 
knew that I was an evil thing and yet—was 
ready to accept me for what I was. I’d been 
kind to her, asking no repayment; if now I 
asked reward, well—she’d at least listen to my 
request; granting it, though, was something 
else. 

“Come outside,” I said. 

“Can’t you make it snappy?” she asked, 
glancing at the clock. 

I shook my head. ‘You’re not going to 
Boston tonight—if you listen to me. It’ll take 
time for me to make you understand.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Well, there'll 
be morning trains. Where do you want to go?” 

“Just outside,” said I. I took her suitcase 
from her hand, and led her to the huge lobby. 
At the far end was a bench which was vacant. 
We walked to that and sat down. 

She folded her hands in her lap, in a queer 
attitude of patient resignation, which sat 
oddly upon her lithe figure, surmounted by the 
alive, reckless face. 

“‘Shoot,”’ she said. 

“Get it straight,” I began. ‘‘So far as I’m 
concerned, you could be my sister.” 

She sighed. ‘I kinda thought I’d doped you 
right, but you showing up and all—well, if 
you ain’t that kind, I don’t care a cuss what 
kind you are. There’s only one kind I’m 
scared of.” 

I smiled. “I don’t believe you’re afraid of 
that kind.” 

“Maybe not,” she said. ‘‘Only—a girl gets 
to feeling, maybe, oh-what-the-hellish, and if a 
regular guy comes along—you’ll think I’m 
flirting with you, eh? Well, I ain’t. Come on, 
shoot.” 

“Minnie,” I said, ‘I’m not the kind you 
hate. But suppose I were another kind?” 

‘What kind?” she demanded. 

Well, it was whole hog or none. I must 
either trust her completely, or not at all. Of 


course, I might procure a small box somewhere, 
put the necklace in it, tie it up, give it to her, 
and hope that she wouldn’t unwrap the 
package. But I’m no believer in half-way 
— as may have been guessed before 
this. 

Moreover, it was once again a case of needs 
must. It may be argued that I could check the 
necklace, first having wrapped it securely, 
But it would be necessary for me to retain the 
check with which to reclaim the precious 
package. And, while I could mail the check to 
myself in care of some hotel, or to general de- 
livery—well, these methods meant that I 
couldn’t put my hand upon the necklace at a 
moment’s notice. This last was essential; it 
might be that I’d have to barter the necklace 
not merely for own safety—that I’d never do— 
but for the safety of Rose. And this last I was 
more than prepared to do. 

So I told Minnie my story. She didn’t utter 
a word until I’d finished. Then her first words 
were the last I’d expected to hear. 

“T’m glad,” she said, simply. 

“Glad?” I ejaculated. 

She nodded. ‘Uh-huh.” 

“What do you mean?” I demanded. 

She grinned her gamin grin. ‘‘You wouldn’t 
understand if I drew a diagram. Well, forget 
it. What do you want me to do?” 

“I want you to go to some quiet hotel—an 
apartment hotel would be best. I’ll want to be 
able to see you at any moment, so—we’d better 
register as man and wife.” 

I paused, expecting her to register a protest. 
But her face didn’t change expression, nor did 
she say anything. 

“Then,” I continued, “T’ll go to the Winser. 
T’ll make them release Rose. They’ll search 
me, but they won’t find the necklace—you'll 
have it—and they’ll have to let me go. They'll 
be afraid, if they kill me, that they’ll never get 
the necklace back.” 

“But suppose they keep you, and threaten to 
keep you until the necklace is brought to 
them?” she objected. 

“T’ve played a bit of poker myself,” I 
assured her. “If it comes to bluffing, it all 
depends on who holds the stronger hand.” 

“Looking on, I’d say they held it,’ she 
commented. 

“But I have a buried ace,’’ I reminded her. 
“The necklace.” 

“Say, is this dame—this Rose, such a good- 
looker?” she asked. 

““Why—er—she’s attractive,” I admitted. 

“H’mph,” was Minnie’s response. ‘And 
you’re Berry Baline, a sort of yegg, eh?” 

“Yegg isn’t a pleasant word,’ I remon- 
strated. 

“Well, thief isn’t so nice, when you come 
right down to it,”’ she told me. 

“Too late in the day for that, Minnie,” I 
said. ‘‘The point is—are you going to run 
right off to the police and tell them what I told 
you, or——” 

“You can quit that line right now,” she in- 
terrupted. ‘‘You know I ain’t a squealer, or 
you’d never tipped your hand to me. You 
wasn’t born yesterday. Well, where’s the 
junk?” 

I looked around the almost deserted waiting- 
room. What few people I saw were not 
interested in us. They were waiting for delayed 
trains to arrive with friends or families, or 
were waiting for the last suburban trains to 
start, or—perhaps—were homeless folk de- 
sirous of seizing a chance to sit and rest. Under 
cover of their disinterest, I pulled from the 
inside pocket of my bell-captain’s waistcoat— 
only two buttons, this remarkable waistcoat, 
and it was pleated plentifully, too—the 
paper-wrapped necklace. 

It went into Minnie’s little bag with a 
celerity that bespoke the quick handling and 
wrapping of goods behind a counter. 

“T’d like to take a peek at it,” she said. 

I shrugged a warning. ‘When you’re safe 
somewhere—I’d advise you not to, even then.” 

‘Why not?” she inquired. 

‘“‘We never know our price until some one 
offers it to us,” I explained. 
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San Francisco —Where everyboay plays 


Here is cool, sparkling San Francisco as you may first see her, from the great Bay, with gulls circling and stately ocean 
liners passing in and out. The famous Ferry tower, where your western trip is completed, 1s in the right foreground... . 


Many Vacations at once. 
—that is the California way 


RY it this year. It means’ sea- 
shore and mountains, city and 


country, golf and motoring, un- 
usual restaurants, theatres, cabarets 
—all in one blissfully cool San Fran- 
cisco midsummer day—as many of 
these days as you like, each new‘and 
different. 


San Francisco itself will delight you 
beyond words. Cool, sparkling, in- 
vigorating, the gateway to all of Cal- 
ifornia, to Hawaii and the Orient, its 
very streets are distinctive, its interests 
perpetual. Chinatown, Mission Dol- 
ores, foreign restaurants, modern 
hotels, fascinating shops, twenty golf 
courses (two senetinal Golden Gate 
Park, the harbor front, the billowing 
Pacific, Golden Gate—and a score of 
delightful one-day and two-day trips 
to nearby mountains, cities, and pic- 
ture lands. San Francisco gives you 
all of this, and much more. 


Only in California can you easily com- 
bine, in a single vacation, all of these. 
advantages: 


Mountains—Railway lines and fine highways 
take you into and through the glorious Sierra 
Nevada mountains, with more ange above 12,- 
ooo feet than are in all the Alps. A thousand 
miles of lakes, glaciers, trout streams, canyons, 
with almost innumerable hotels, resorts and 
camping places. Some have golf courses. You 
can “mountaineer” in complete comfort wher- 
ever you go. 

Seashore—From San Francisco to San Diego, 
scores of broad ocean beaches—uncrowded— 
with cool sea breezes day and night, golf courses 
near by and the clean blue waters of the Pacific 
for children’s frolics. Excellent accommodations 
of all kinds. 


National Parks—Four National Parks in Cali- 
fornia: Yosemite, largest and best known, open 
all year,—a thousand square miles of superb 


Sierra scenery. LassenVolcanic,with hot springs 
and geysers. Sequoia and General Grant, with 
thousands of giant Redwoods. Alleasily reached 
from San Francisco, all delightful and different. 
Redwood Forests—Muir Woods National Monu- 
ment just across the Bay from San Francisco. 
Giant Redwood Highway.from San Francisco 
to Oregon line, including 150 miles of almost 
continuous Giant Redwood groves and picnic 
resorts, the Russian River summer beaches, gey- 
sers and petrified forests, and some of Califor- 
nia’s most beautiful and productive valleys. 
Missions—Mission Dolores, in San 
Francisco, is the starting point of 
the Mission Trail of the Padres 
which interest multitudes 
each year. Sonoma, San Juan 
and Carmel are among the noted 
missions surrounding San Fran- 
cisco. The Mission Highway, 
leading south through the 
beautiful Santa Clara Valley, 
extends to the Mexican border. 
Monterey Peninsula—World- 
famous for its 17-Mile Drive, 
its writers’ colony by the 
snowy beach at Carmel, its pic- 
turesque headlands and historic 
interests. Four hours from San 
Francisco. 


Recreations — “In California, 
everybody plays.” Golf courses 
nearly everywhere in large and 
small cities alike. Tennis, fishing, 
shooting in season, bathing, danc- 
ing—wherever you go you will 
find the spirit of play and the place to 
play,—as natural as breathing. 


Accommodations—W ith plenty of good hotels, 
mountain and seashore resorts and auto camps, 
California easily accommodates the hundreds of 
thousands of yearly summer visitors. San Fran- 
cisco, especially, is famous for her fine hotel 
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system In the high mountains or by the sea- 
shore, excellent accommodations, generally un- 
crowded, are always.available by advance reser- 
vations. 

Expense—Except for your actual transportation 
cost which is very low in Summer, your Cali- 
fornia vacation need cost no more than any 


* other. Accommodations everywhere are reason- 


able and varied,—often much less expensive 
than elsewhere. 


How to Travel—Come first to San Francisco, the 
starting point for everywhere. From here, 8,250 
miles of railroad and 42,000 miles of improved 
highways radiate north, east and south 

to thousands of delightful scenic 
resorts and playlands. 


/ CALIFORNIANS INC. is fully equip- 
ped with travel information and will 
help you plan your trip. 


Get your California information now. 
Write us today for illustrated folder, 
f “California Wonder Tours,” and booklet “Cali- 

fornia, Where Life Is Better.” A post card or 
this coupon will bring them to you. 
Address: 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Headquarters, San Francisco, Cal. 


LY 
See the Pacific Coast 


You can include the Pacific 
Coast from Canadato Mexico 
in your California Summer 
Tour at a round-trip rail- 
road fare from Chicago 

of only $108.30, ena 

ling you to visit the 

cities and scenic attrac- 
tions of the Pacific North- 
west. 





San Francisco 


} MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 





is America’s Coolest Summer City 


Where summer comes early and 
stays. late. Average S t 
Temperature 58° 


Summer Fares 


$90.30 
Round Trip from Chicago 


Equally low rates from all points 
by rail or water. 











Headquarters 
SAN FRANCISCO 
140 MONTGOMERY STREET. Room 7 1 4 
Please send me your California Booklets. 
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“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 





$11.37 per day 
Round the World 


on a President Liner like this 


Go Round the World. Visit 22 ports in 
14 countries. Stopover whereyou like for 
two weeks or longer. Enjoy 110 days of 
delightful adventure. 

And go for $11.37 per day—no more 
than it costs ata good hotel in this coun- 
try without the travel. 

Magnificent President Liners, commo- 
dious accommodations—all first class— 
all staterooms are outside—a world- 
famous cuisine. A sailing every Saturday 
from San Francisco (every two weeks 
from Boston and New York). 

Information from any ticket or tourist 
agent or 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 








SUIICMSMSMISIG Sis 
EUROPE TOURS 


piloted by an old American firm. — 59 
to 85 days. — June to Sept. — $835 up. 
Student Tours of Economy — $395 up. 


GATES TOURS 773.5" a3° 

























aguenay 


River 


“Niagara to the Sea’’ 


The all-water trip from Montreal to old 
Quebec, and on through the glorious 
Saguenay, is an experience unforget- 
table. From the deck of luxurious steam- 
ships of the Canada Steamship Lines, 
this region of romance and adventure 
is yours to rediscover. 

You can begin your journey at Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Rochester, Alexandria Bay, Clayton, 
Montreal, orQuebec, and return the same way. 


Rates and Information from Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Offices: New York, 110 West 42nd 
St.; Boston, 216 Old South Bldg.; Philadelphia, 
1343 Walnut St.; Chicago, 112 W. Adams St.; 
Detroit, 312 Dime Bank Bldg.; Cleveland, 
945 Union Trust Bldg.; or JOHN 

F. PIERCE, Pass. Traffic Mgr., 135 

f Cc. S. L. Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


NADA 


STEAMSHIP 
LINES 
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“T ain’t trimming you—not at any price,” 
she stated. ‘You been on the up-and-up with 
me. What do I care what you been with some 
one else? You done a favor for me and didn’t 
ask nothing. Now you want me to do a favor 
for you, and—well, where do we go, and what’s 
our name?” 

‘“‘Where’s your trunk?” I asked her. 

“The porter took it off my taxi and gave me 
a check. I was going to have it sent to Boston 
on a later train. My, I thought I’d never get 
away from that dump where I been staying. 
The landlady thought I was never coming back 
with dough enough to claim my stuff, so she’d 
put my trunk away down cellar, and I raised 
hades, and she hadda wake up her husband to 
get it for me, and he raised hades, and the old 
lady took a pass at him, and he clouted her a 
couple—ain’t life among the poor wonderful, 
with its tragedy and humor mingled? JI read 
that on a movie title.” 

I laughed with her. “We'll let your trunk 
stay where it is,” I said. ‘‘Let’s go to the 
Bennings.” : 

I bethought me of a hotel sign I’d seen during 
my evening’s wanderings, a sign which read, 
“Furnished Apartments.” It was on Forty- 
sixth Street, just beyond Sixth Avenue, in the 
not-too-near yet not-too-far neighborhood of 


| the Winser. 


“You go there,” I said, ‘“‘and register for us 

“Why not stick to Peter Parker?” she asked, 
with a hint of malice. 

I grinned ruefully. ‘‘You can’t blame me for 
not telling you who and what I really was, can 
you?” I demanded. 

“If I was never to see you again, Peter 
Parker was as good as anything else,” she 
stated. ‘But now that I have seen you again, 
why—I’m just as glad to know it’s Berry 
Baline I know.” 

“Well, it’s all right with me, though I don’t 
see that it makes any difference,’ I laughed. 

“You wouldn’t,” she said, with great scorn, 
the reason for which was not particularly 
obvious to me. 

I didn’t go with her; there was always the 
bare chance that we might be seen together. 
I didn’t believe that anyone had noticed us in 
the station, but on the street, so near the 
Winser—I took no chances. She refused any 
more money from me at first, until I told her 
that I couldn’t afford to take any chance of 
something going awry because of her poverty. 

“But Pll give you an itemized account of it, 
Berry,” she vowed. ‘‘And—and—don’t take 
a single chance you don’t have to take, will 
you?” 

‘Be sure of that,” I said. ‘“‘And you—don’t 
stir from your room until you’ve heard from 
me, will you? Think you’d recognize my voice 
over the phone?” 

She stared at me; I grew the least bit 
nervous, almost embarrassed, under her gaze. 
She laughed suddenly, causelessly, I felt. 

“Don’t worry, kid,” she said. ‘“‘Nobody’s 
going to make me think he’s you except you. 
Let that bet ride. But suppose—just suppose, 
you know—that I don’t hear from you? What 
then?” 

I pondered the question. ‘“‘If you don’t hear 
from me by tomorrow noon—at the latest— 
I’m leaving as wide a margin as could possibly 
be needed—go straight to the police. There’s 
probably a reward for this necklace—before 
you give it to them, make a deal for the re- 
ward. Get me? You’re an accomplice in a 
robbery now, Minnie——” 

“JT ain’t worrying about that. Ain’t you said 
you’ve turned straight? Well, that goes with 
me. But—take care of yourself, and—and— 
don’t trust that Rose dame too far.” 

With that, she turned lithely and walked out 
of the station. 

I confess to a momentary feeling of fright as 
she disappeared through the main exit into 
Forty-second Street. A swimmer who has 
been hanging on to a log until close to shore 
may know that he can easily reach land with- 
out further aid from the buoyant wood, but it 
is possible that‘alarm may assail him when he 


has relinquished his grip and is relying on his 
own unaided efforts. 

But I was in worse plight than the swimmer 
whom I describe; he at least acts of his own 
volition, but I had been forced by circum- 
stances to part with the piece of wood which 
had kept me afloat. But had it done so? Had 
it not, rather, dragged me down? At least, 
would not its continued possession mean 
disaster? 

I decided that my similes and metaphors and 
other parts of speech had been badly mixed. 
Moreover, I had done the only thing that I con- 
sidered possible. And please remember, you 
who may think I acted madly, who may wonder 
that one who acted upon impulse could have 
had so successful a criminal career as I had had, 
that I had little time’in which to decide, that I 
was alone in New York, as alone as only a 
criminal may be, and that if I seemed to have 
made a reckless decision, there was no other 
decision open to me. Not that I could ascer- 
tain, at any rate. 

If Minnie Humphrey was not on the level, 
then was I lost indeed. But, unless I relied 
upon her, I was equally lost, and so—I man- 
aged to grin as I made my way out of the Grand 
Central into Vanderbilt Avenue. I turned 
up-town, and then across town to the Winser. 
Boldly I entered through the fastened-back 
revolving door and walked toward the elevator. 

I expected that some clerk or house detective 
would stop me and inquire my business, but I 
had an answer ready. Despite my shabby- 
brilliant raiment, I was a registered guest at 
this hotel. Only the clerk who had objected to 
my presence as a bell-boy in the guest elevator, 
had any quarrel with me, and as he had failed 
to recognize a guest in bell-boy’s garb, perhaps 
he would fail to recognize a bell-boy in civilian 
raiment. However, my worries were needless. 
No one accosted me as I entered the lift. And 
this, incidentally, is one of the marvels of 
American hotels. Anyone, provided he does 
not seem openly a tramp, is welcome to ride in 
the elevators, to alight on which floor he 
chooses and wander about unrebuked. One 
wonders, observing this, not that hotel rob- 
beries are so many, but that they are so few. 

I got off at my own floor and walked down 
the corridor toward the room opposite the one 
wherein lay my purchased garments of this 
afternoon. A whimsical impulse to enter my 
own room and don apparel that would set more 
comfortably on shoulders used to the best 
tailoring of London, almost overcame me. But 
I had kept the Chief—if it were he—waiting 
overlong already, and whenever I visualized 
the terror of the girl called Rose, impatience 
attacked me. 

So I knocked upon the door of the room 
opposite my own. It swung instantly open, and 
I stepped back. I spoke, not so loudly that I 
could be heard by the occupants of near-by 
rooms, but so that whoever lurked behind the 
open door could hear me. 

“Open the door all the way, so that no one 
canbe hiding behind it,” I ordered. ‘‘No 
rough stuff. I’ve come prepared to shoot if I 
have too, so, if you want me to start now——” 

The door swung all the way open. ‘‘Come in, 
Mr. Baline,”’ said the voice of the man whom 
I had come to believe was the Chief of the 
gang. ‘There will be no—er—rough stuff, at 
present.” 

I stepped into the room, and, like an arrow 
from a bow, darted slantingly across the 
chamber, wheeled and set my back against a 
blank wall. The door swung to behind me. 
And the man whose hand impelled it smiled at 
me. 

I cannot describe his smile, nor will I even 
attempt it. Let me merely state that it was 
not physical, not a mere curling of lips; rather, 
it was something demoniac, something un- 
earthly in its viciousness. For the rest, he 


would have been a marked man anywhere, with: 


his iron-gray hair, his sunken, beady black 
eyes, the thin, aristocratic nose, and the dead- 
white skin of him. Tall, slim, athletic-seeming, 
he looked like a leader, but not of men—of 
devils. Perhaps, glancing past him and seeing 
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the girl called Rose seated in a chair, gagged 
and bound, I attributed to the Chief qualities 
of the diabolical that were not physically there. 
But, as I have said, it was not a physical thing 
that struck against one’s eyes; it was a 
psychical thing that assaulted the soul. 

I nodded toward the girl. ‘‘Untie her,” I 
said. 

The Chief’s smile broadened, became more 
evil. ‘From the bathroom, Mr. Baline, two 
guns, each equipped with silencers, are aimed at 
you. Before you could move or cry i 
_ “Untie her,” I said. ‘My finger is on a 

trigger, and my gun hasn’t any silencer. It’ll 
be heard, all right. I might even”—and as I 
spoke I turned slightly sidewise, so that my 
right hand jacket pocket was opposite him— 
“put a bullet into you as I fell.” 

“A silly mistake, that of leading all your 
aces at the beginning of the hand, Mr. Baline,” 
said the Chief. 

I shrugged. ‘You may be right. But when 
one has plenty of trumps . . . Will you untie 
her?’ 





He shrugged in his turn. “It was only a bit 
of melodrama, designed to make you a trifle 
more amenable to reason, Mr. Baline. But if 
the lady’s discomfort irks you—but of course.” 

He hardly nodded toward the bathroom 
door, but two men entered instantly. One I 
recognized at once as the fat man who had 
vainly—I’d thought—pursued me from the 
Piaza earlier today. I smiled at him. 

“Got your wind back from your long run, I 
notice,” I jeered. ‘“Too bad you didn’t catch 
me, old chap. I’d have been a more interesting 
subject to capture than a girl, I promise you.” 

The man stared at me. Oily-skinned, pop- 
eyed, his fat only partly concealing his huge 
muscles, he looked the disfavor which I 
aroused in him. 

“Maybe we'll have a chance to see about that 
later,” he suggested. 

“Speed the day,” I said. 

The other man scowled ferociously, but I was 
elated, smitten with that touch of hysteria 
which danger brings to so many of us. He was 
short and squat and unshaven and looked 
strong. But, even in a physical struggle, I 
would have wagered that the Chief, for all his 
slimness, was the most dangerous of the three. 

Swiftly the fat man and his squat companion 
untied the girl, pulled the towel that had 
gagged her from her mouth. I looked away 
from her, in shame that I must see her ren- 
dered momentarily unattractive by the marks 
the gag had left upon her pretty mouth and 
smooth cheeks. 

“Satisfied?” asked the Chief. 
play any more winning cards?” 

“You’re dummy,” I retorted. “Spread your 
cards until I see what you have.” 

“T don’t think you play bridge much,” he 
said. ‘Otherwise you’d know af 

The girl gave over gasping, fighting against 
the nausea consequent upon her ill usage. 

“Why—why did you come?” she cried. 
“He'll kill——” 

The Chief glanced at her. ‘‘Despite our 
friend’s brave boasts, I will kill him if you 
make a noise.” He turned to me as she sank 
back in her chair. ‘‘You’d know,” he resumed, 
“that the dummy is not your opponent, but 
your partner. However, if you wish to know 
my cards—well, here are a few of them. 

“‘No man, if you'll forgive a little philosophi- 
cal aside—you will remember that I showed 
a slight predilection for philosophy when we 
talked over the telephone?—no man, let me 
repeat, no matter how great his genius, can 
succeed in the world of affairs without outside 
aid. An artist, yes. But in matters more 
practical than the painting of a picture or the 
writing of a book—you will understand that 
Iam not decrying the practicality of an artist’s 
achievements, but am accenting the word 
slightly—outside assistance is needed. 

“And no man can be infallible in his judg- 
ment of human nature. Or, if infallible, he 
must frequently use instruments—human—of 
whose frailties he is aware, because he can find 
no better. 
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You Simply 
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Union Pacific West 


A vast vacation empire where 
are more of Nature’s marvels 
than anywhere else on earth. 
There you’ll find fun, adven- 
ture, education. 


Colorado, the ridge-pole of the 
continent; Yellowstone, the 
land of geysers; Pacific North- 
west, “the charmed land” with 
the glorious Columbia River 
and Mount Rainier, snow- [Great white Throne 
crowned jewel of America. WZionNational Park _| 
California with Yosemite, Lake 
Tahoe and the Big Trees, 
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Southern Utah and Northern 
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never-to-be-forgotten tour via the 
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@ Cee: follow in the ship’s wake, their strong bright 

wings glistening in the spring sunshine. Eager, 

_ graceful and always hungry, they swoop down, with hoarse 

greedy cries, and pick up the remnants of the liner’s menu from 

the surface of the sea....... Big gulls and little gulls, 
happy and carefree....... Birds of passage. 


On deck, men and women are going abroad, some of them 
for the first time, to Europe, England or farther afield, 
anxious to gather food for thought and lasting memories 
of new scenes, forgetting for a while the worries of house- 
keeping or business, equally happy, equally carefree ...... 
Birds of passage. 





Spread your wings in the sunshine and get your share along 
with the rest. The back porch will still be there when 
| you return, and it’s not such an expense or so much of a 
bother as you think, if you let us help you with your travel 
problems. 


Cosmopolitan’s Travel Service will furnish you with all the in- 
formation and any advice that you need. Write to-day for 
the little Travel Library listed below—Price ten cents each 
or complete set for $1.30. 


$<“ ror 


Send for These Booklets 


1. South America and Central 6. That Trip to Europe, 10c. 


America, 10c. 
7. The Canadian Rockies and North- 


2. Southern Europe and the Mediter- west Motionsl Parke tc. 


ranean, 10c. 
3. The Pacific Coast and the Great 8. National Parks of Colorado and 
Southwest, 10c. California, 10c. 


4. The Orient, 10c. 9. The Great Lakes and the St. 
E Lawrence Valley, 10c. 
5. Florida, 10c. 


10. New England and The Adiron- 

















dacks, 10c. 
Cosmopolitan Travel Service ; 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 11. New York and Surrounding Re- 
sorts, 10c. 
Enclosed find............ cents in stamps. Please 
eind din Sibcltiets Nos 12. Around the World Cruising, 10c. 
(If you care to give the following additional By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 
information it will help us to help you.) . a 
I plan to travel in (Names of countries or 13. Mediterranean Cruising, 10c. 
localities) By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 
How many are going? 14. Hawaii, 10c. 
sienanicies ins sacar gscoimmena cok 15. Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
Name 
10c. 
Address. 





























“Now, had I been in England, Mr. Johnson 
Craigie would have been scrutinized by me in 
person before ever he went aboard the Gollin, 
But the person to whom I delegated the foreign 
end of the—er—affair on which I am at 
present engaged, is a stupid man. A clever 
man would have wondered at the remarkable 
matter of Berry Baline’s presence on Dartmoor 
at a time coincidental with the presence of 
Craigie. Possibilities would have leaped into 
the clever person’s mind; he would have fore- 
seen the chance of the impersonation you so 
cleverly entered into, Mr. Baline. Believe me, 
with a fortune at stake, I’d have foreseen it. 


“But I was engaged in matters over here.. 


The fools who represent me abroad did not see 
fit to telegraph me of Baline’s death. Not 
until this noon, when you escaped my friendly 
greetings here, did I learn anything of what had 
transpired. Mind you, I’d never even been 
told of Craigie’s discovery of Baline’s body. 
I arrived in New York only this afternoon, 
repared to receive the necklace from you. I 
earned that you’d disappeared. I knew in- 
stantly that you couldn’t be Craigie, for there 
were sufficient reasons why Craigie would never 
double-cross me. 

“You, then, could not be Craigie. Then it 
was that a jackass secretary told me of letters 
sent from abroad, recounting Craigie’s dis- 
covery of Baline’s body. Letters! Instead of 
instant wireless messages. Can you fathom 
such unutterable stupidity? Cablegrams would 
have set me on my guard. Letters—had they 
been forwarded to me, I would have been sus- 
picious. But—nothing said to me. 

“You escaped. But—lI put myself in the 
place of Berry Baline, perhaps as you even— 
you are a very brilliant man, Mr. Baline— 
put yourself in my place. What would Baline 
do? Well, obviously, he’d buy new clothing, 
necessarily ready-made. But Baline is a man 
notoriously finicky about his apparel. He’d 
hardly go to a Second Avenue clothier. Indeed, 
no. He’d patronize a first-class shop. 

“Of course, there are many such, Mr. 
Baline, but—I have many followers. You will 
be honored, perhaps, at the evidence of your 
own importance in my eyes, shown by the fact 
that I detailed one hundred men to find you. 
And one of them, of course, located you in that 
Broadway shop where you outfitted yourself— 
rather decently, too.” 

I bowed. ‘‘Much obliged. But—are these 
winning cards?” 

He smiled again. ‘Fairly hit, Mr. Baline. 
Indeed, no. The winning cards are that you 
are here, and that—we are prepared to kill.” 

“You could have shown such obvious tricks 
early and saved your breath. I gather,” I 
sneered, ‘‘that you are a boastful old man.” 

“‘Boasters are not to be despised when their 
deeds match their vauntings,” he stated. 
“But—I forgo: something. Mr. Baline, I need 
a man like you. I guarantee you more than 
you have ever made before——” 

“T’m through,” I interrupted him. 

“T would not insult you by a hint of a 
doubt,” he jeered. ‘Reform is simple if one 
has two million dollars in diamonds. Only— 
I forgot to ask something—how long have you 
and Miss Bellair been acquainted?” 

Something in the girl’s eyes warned me. No, 
it was not her eyes; it wasn’t anything physical; 
it was as though something left her body and 
swiftly touched me in warning. 

“Months,” I said. 

‘And I never knew of it, never guessed that 
love’s young fancy was intruding into more 
mundane things. You called me old, Mr. 
Baline. Well, perhaps I am. I forget youth 
and passion. But I cannot forget that she is 4 
member of my organization, and that even love 
should not lead her into the path of betrayal. 

“Mr. Baline, reasoning told me that you'd 
been warned to leave the restaurant down- 
stairs. I inquired of those watching you if 
anything had happened. They told me that 4 
waiter had left Miss Bellair and gone to you. 
The man is dead, Mr. Baline.” 

* sie probably go to the chair for him,” I 
said. 
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“Perhaps, although I can think of less 
ignoble ends than perishing because of a 
waiter. However, that doesn’t matter—now. 
You’ve seen my cards, Mr. Baline. Fear for 
Miss Bellair brought you here. Will you give 
me the necklace, or shall we take it?” 

“It’s my lead now,” I mocked him. ‘Do 
you think I’m fool enough to carry that neck- 
‘Jace on my person?” 

“Then persuasion might inform me where it 
is,’ he countered. 

I glanced at the electric clock upon the 
mantel. “It is now twelve-forty A. M.,” Isaid. 
“Tn exactly ten minutes the person who holds 

- that necklace will telephone the police.” 

The Chief bowed. ‘‘I congratulate you, Mr. 
Baline. Reposing in Heaven, reformed, and 
saved, yoy will doubtless be glad to know that 
I have lost those diamonds.” 

I jeered back at him. ‘‘If you’re fool enough 
to kill me, I’ll be laughing at you, not rejoicing 
at my salvation.” 

“T like to play with you—with anyone who 
dares laugh at me, Mr. Baline,” he said. ‘““The 
next play, please?” 

“You permit Miss Bellair and myself to 
leave, and 5 

“You'll send me the necklace?” he asked, 
as I paused. 

“T’ll not inform the police of your activities 
for—one day,” I said. 

‘Nothing less than noble, Mr. Baline. But 
your cards are not honors, nor trumps, nor 
even of an established suit. I must have the 
necklace, Mr. Baline. Now—lI give you my 
word of honor—I shall not break it—Rose, tell 
him, would I break my word?” 

The girl looked from him to me. “I don’t 
think so,” she said. 

“T thank you, Rose. Well, then, Mr. Baline, 
fetch the necklace, give me your word that 
you'll do no informing for—ever, Mr. Baline, 
and—I permit you and Miss Bellair to go. 
What about it?” 

Well, he’d won. There was no way out. 
“T’ll fetch the necklace,” I said. 

But I did not promise that there’d be no in- 
forming. Nor had I promised that I’d make no 
effort to regain the diamonds. In justice to 
Rose Bellair, who had risked her life for me, 
I must defer my rehabilitation, must forego 
the joy of returning the necklace to its rightful 
owner. But only temporarily, I swore. 

I went down to the street and walked toward 
the Bennings. What difference did it make 
whether I was followed or not? Id finished 
the first round with the Chief and had been 
outpointed. But the fight wasn’t over yet. 

Then my thoughts turned to other matters. 
Why had Rose Bellair, so obviously one of the 
gang, warned me? And why had she also 
warned me to claim an acquaintance with her? 

These were mysteries. But they were 
mysteries that paled into insignificance when I 
entered the Bennings. 

“T’m Mr. Parker, Peter Parker,” I said. “TI 
believe my wife registered here an hour ago. 
= you tell me what rooms you assigned to 

er?” 

The night clerk of the shabby hotel stared at 
me. ‘‘Wha’s you name?” he asked. 

“Peter Parker,” I said. 

“‘No Mrs. Parker registered here,’’ he replied. 

“Are you sure?” I gasped. 

‘*A-course I’m sure,” he insolently insisted. 

“She couldn’t have—we’re just mar- 
ried I caught at a hope. ‘She might 
have—registered under her maiden name— 
Humphrey.” 

“No Humphrey here, either. Better beat it, 
bo. I guess your girl gave you the slip.” 

Outside, in the street, I cursed the simplicity 
that had led me to trust the gamin-faced 
Minnie. Another girl’s life might be the forfeit 
of that trust. 








Is little Minnie Humphrey a traitor? 
When that question is answered Next 
Month, you will follow Berry Baline 
into one of the most perilous situations 
of his varied and adventurous career. 
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“You dont see YELLOWSTONE Park 
af you dont see the Copy Roap"™ 


The thrilling 90-mile motor ride 
over this famous mountain high- 
way is included in your Burling- 
ton trip to Yellowstone Park— 
without extra cost! 

Simply plan your trip this way: 
in Gardiner Gateway—out 
The Cody Road, or vice versa. 
The Cody Road is a tremendous 
climax to Yellowstone or a fitting 
introduction — whichever way 
you go. Thousands say it is the 
greatest thrill of a Yellowstone 
tour. 

Your Burlington Yellowstone 
trip also takes you to scenic Colo- 
rado—a 700-mile ride down the 
East Slope of the Rockies, with- 
out extra cost. A free side trip 
to Colorado Springs also. 

Or you may visit wonderful 


The Burlin 


Glacier National Park for only a 
slight additional cost. 

If you are going to the Pacific 
Northwest this summer, you can 
easily arrange a visit to Yellow- 
stone on the way out or back. 

Special summer excursion 
rates, effective June 1, make the 
cost of any trip you select sur- 
prisingly low. Two weeks is am- 
ple time in which to make the 
complete tour of Yellowstone and 
also visit scenic Colorado. 

Famous Burlington service will 
make your vacation a pleasure 
from the moment you board your 
train. You will understand why 
the Burlington is the ‘‘most 
popular route to the Rockies.” 
For enjoyment’s sake, take the 
Burlington! 


ston Route 


MOST POPULAR ROUTE TO THE ROCKIES 


MAIL THIS FOR YELLOWSTONE BOOK 








Burlington 
Escorted Tours 


If you do not wish to plan 
your own Yellowstone trip 
join a Burlington Escorted 
Tour party. All expenses 
includedinlumpsum. Trav- 
el expert with each party 
arranges details, side trips, 
everything — at no extra 
cost, Write for Tours Book. 

















City....... 


: BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept. C-6 

: 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

: Please send me your free illustrated book describ- 

: ing Yellowstone Park. : 





SACRE TR: = RRM 
o eg an “‘X”’ here if you wish Escorted Tours : 
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Cosmopolitan Educational Guide 


Professional Schools 


Continued from page 19 





HICAGONORMALSCHOOL 
of Physical Fducation 


Trains young women for responsible posi- 
tions as Directors of Physical Education. 
Playground Supervisors, Dancing ‘Teachers 





and Swimming Instructors. Two and three 
year accredited Normal Courses. Constant 
demand for graduates. 






All branches under faculty of trained 
specialists. Graduates from accredited High 
Schools admitted without examination. 
Splendid and complete equipment. 

Write for catalog and book of views. 
Address 

FRANCES MUSSELMAN, Principal 


Box 23, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicagu, Ill. 




















THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHarpp, Dean 
Graduates eligible to 
teach anywhere in Ss. 
N Course, including 
Athletic Coaching, 3 ae 


Large Faculty, hd eriod “Jack” 
Moakley, head coach 1920 Olympic ~ 
team. Opportunities for practice 
teaching and observation of Games. 
Coeducational. Athletic Field. Gym- 





nasium. Dormitories. Graduates in 
demand. Fall Term opens Sept. 23. 
Serd for catalog. 

202 DeWitt Park, Ithica, N. Y. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited a Co- ~educational 
joma. 8 and 4 yr. Dagres segress Prepares Direc- 

Dan id 

forse ay Beare Ruste Seti: = Fm 











jum, 

pt. 20, 1926. For Catalog and 
AMERICAN 
COLLEGE of 


The Sargent School 222 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 
L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


CHIROPODY rom ts fino 


year in this bi 
Mor ti open than people 
to Py oe men’ foot « cline in j Baer Finest laboratories and 
equipment. Day and evening classes. 13th successful year. Write for 
College of Chiropody, -C. S Clark St., Chicago. 














. 








A Field of Opportunity 


tunities to qualified women. 


15 and address 


119 West 40th Street 





URSING has always ranked high among 

the professions which are recognized as 
women’s particular sphere. It has never been 
an over-crowded field and offers many oppor- 


On page 17 you will find announcements of 
some of the best hospital training schools in 
the country, and we shall be glad to make 
further suggestions. Use the coupon on page 


Cosmopolitan Educational Department 
New York City 








Colorado Schoole Mines 


(Est. 1872) 





Study Engineering 


at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in heart 


of nation’: 7 greatest 
mined and smelted; 10 buildings, mine ane equipped for practical 
instruction. ‘aot wing” athe Sa demand. Four-year 
courses in Met: 

and Petroleum Engineering lea to Scholarships 
for each state and for for countries available to to ‘studente entering 
the fi class. Ask for special Catalog free. 

Autumn Term Begins Sept. 9, 1926 


Registrar, School of Mines, P. 0. Box W, Golden, Colorado 


mining districts, where practically every ore is 




















BLISS 
& 


A special technical school, 
with concise but comprehen- 
sive course, 


Electrica 






for the electrical industries. 


course 


pare for your profession in 


School established 1893. 
Send for catalog. 









men with training 3 are 
in demand. For more 
than 30 years this school 
has been training men of ambition and limited time, 
Condensed course in 


Electrical = i i 
Engineering ¢:::: 


secure good positions and promotions. Theoretical 
and Practical Electricity. Mathematics and Me- 
chanical Drawing. Students construct motors, install 
wiring and test electrical machinery. Complete 


In One Year 
Over 4000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, din- 
ing hall, laboratories, shops. Pre- 

e 


most interesting city in the world. 


Bliss Electrical School, 556 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 














BECOME AN AUTO 
ms & WEEKS 


We teach by actual shop methods auto, Fy gas engine 
and battery construction, repairs and g management. 
Write—McSWEEN Y Auto, Tractor rs Electrical HOOLS 

510 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chicago, Ill. Dept. 








em 
of Colleges 


eautyculture is work women 

just naturallylove to do,and 
itpays well. Home-likeaccommo- 
dations procured during a short 
practical MOLER course. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet H 
Chicago, Iil. 
St. eng ne See Ga. 78 
Denver, Colo. Dallas, Tex. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Memphis, Tenn. 











TO pepe rah oe 
You Enroli— 


Earn $60 to $200 a week in wonderful Electrical Field. 
Complete Uieetrical Training in a few happy weeks at 
Coyne. Earn while you learn. You don’t need advanced 

cation or experience. Not a correspondence course. 
All practical training under the most expert instructors. 
COYNE ELECTRICAL Seneos. 
Dept. A-136 1300 W. Harrison St., C 


g Devt.a-136 13  fiatrison St, Shicseo: m. 
Dear H. C.: Se ERES Meciatent Dock eps Beltogs Lape 

















Address 
RS SRP SRRRRRRR SCRE 





gE 
a 
: 
& Name.......----- i 
: 
s 








aa seo gg 


‘HOW’ and the theaey of hb Ls "and 
eee. ‘Learn by 


Open all 
35 W. 17th Street 





The New York Electrical School 


Gives complete training by actual e. tons the knack of 


meth- 
cal Acuity bernie school is the 
When you ap re oo oo 


Dleted t Peackees cualifiedte hand ALLbr: 
oa es of fie ou uipmg equalled a ane upto-the- 
minute. No to learn on any 


i yan etart 
day of any w saieieag the fo on cas Send for r catalogue. 


New York City 











ur way to Bro Pay. 
ver nd roate yim ‘ArmatureWind: 


ing or Aus 
Elect. Eng. te 


mo. 
Est. 1905 Bee, Ee. wi a Write tedoy. 


C626: ' 415 Marshall Street 
3 2 Lof ENGINEERING C626: 315 Merial Sues 









knowledge that anne big 
real motors, high tension lines, generators etc 


Write i for free electrical 
CO LEGE OF 


Dept. 604-E. 2024 S Wabash Avenue 


This fascinating field needs Greer Trained Men. 
weeks training in our shops gives you the practical 
y. Actual Seaqcenne an ; 


R. fare to Meme 9 Free employment service. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ' 
Chicago 





Engineering 
Architecture 
Electricity - 
Drafting 






‘self-support w! hile — 


DaY Coffege | eke oma; 3-yr. B 
Write for copy of our 72 page * 

East 26th St. 
a Chicago 


eon any time. O; Dpportunitioe | 








SC Holy MINES 


Offers 4-year coll eomnees in Mining, Metallurgical and Geological 
Saglaoess and Science. Strong aay Excellent equip- 
—_ ividual esi Be given. Required —,. eensons 
Neat metal and coal mining dietricts | ne werk. abe 
out schi ily 


mild and nd heatthhl climate. Tuition, prods na ears a 
expenses unusually low. Write for catalog. 
Registrar, Box P-3, Socorro, New Mexico 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Makes you a civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical engi- 
neer in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations. High 
school diploma not required. a are courses of essen- 
tials only. Expenses low. Degree granted on completion 
of course. For catalog address, Box, C-66, Angola, Ind. 


ABETTER JOB NOW! F206 2 


“few weeks 
20 million autos, trucks and tractors need service. Repairmen 
Write today for big catalog giving full particulars. 
Factory Indorsed school. 
Michigan State Automobile School, 4006 Auto Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Earn $35 to $125 a week. Taught by acteal ingetion tay or night. 




















Three moaths’ course. Modern | age ed No ious trainin, 
required. Established 30 talo, ite Dept. 
BODEE DENTAL eS is 


New York Fhiladelphia Brook! 
1755 Broadway 1305 N. Broad St. 501 Washington St. 85 Couit Be 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 mon a. Or start your own business. 
Fachemenhy $3 and Photo-Engraving od 1803 by largest col- 
lege of its kind in kas gs os 1893. Big demand 
for Ana bay Write for free book 

Illinois College of Photography, Bex 566, Effingham, Ill. 


Become « PROFESSIONAL 
_PHOTOGRAPHER 


Bor he: 2 tbe ot orga 


you quickly for splendid paying 
Sie Bommel. your own. 
Portraiture, 















INSTITUTE. OF + ccacemdeers 
12 West 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 





interior Margiing. ener # Hanging, 
ne, aratnine and Marbling. Practical sain: 
. 52 pt oe fer” free catalog 


CHICAGO. PAINTING SCHOOL, 
129 W. ‘Austin ‘Ave., Chicago. 











For RTUNES are being made in Tea Rooms 
and Motor Inns everywhere. You can open 
one in, your own home—city, town,-country or 
resort, and make handsome profits, or man: 
one already’ oing.--_Big-salaries paid“tral 


man. rtage ac acute. «« We teach?you- > 
entire usineon ina few yeeks t cost of but few | cehte : 







a day. 
Write “tor 4a Free Book * 
with Ly dpe F 
‘WI 





BARN $2310 TO: $10,000 A: YEAR 
i” America’s 4th Largest - Industry. 
Hotels Clubs, Restaurarits, aré cry- 
5. ge. J for_ tr — men and 
ag Let “us 


an‘ qualify—pD 
fe “unnegessar) & We pu 
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The Orthophonic Victrola saved the day! 











= 


. 4 


os et 





How to entertain guests who drop 
in unexpectedly . . . it’s never a 
problem in the homes that have 
the new Orthophonic Victrola. 
For this instrument is all-enter- 
tainers-in-one. Versatile. Untir- 
ing. Always ready to thrill its 
listeners—your guests ... your 
family . . . yourself. 

The new Orthophonic Victrola! 
The musical marvel of the age. 
The fruit of patient, exhaustive 
research into the realm of sound. 
The new. Orthophonic Victrola— 
nothing else is like it 
nothing! 

Such flawless reproduction! 
Such realism! All the music of all 


The New 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY wend 


the world brought to the home 
precisely as it is played or sung. 
Bell-clear treble tones . . . deep, 
rolling bass . . . all the delicate 
shadings of voice or instrument. 
Higher notes and lower notes than 
have ever been caught before. 
The Orthophonic Victrola is new 
from start to finish—not merely 
““improved”’ or ‘‘revised.”’ It is 
mew in principle . . . basically, 
fundamentally mew. ‘* Matched 
Impedance,’’ the engineers call it. 
In other words, this results in the 
smooth, uninterrupted flow of 
sound . . . flawless reproduction. 
The principle of Matched Impe- 
dance enabled Victor to give the 





Orthophonic Victrola tothe world. 

Only an organization with the 
Victor background and the Victor 
facilities could have done it. The 
principle is controlled exclusively 
by Victor and fully covered -by 
patents. 

Hear this musical marvel today 
at the nearest Victor dealer’s. He 
will demonstrate an instrument, 
the like of which you have never 
heard before. There are many 
beautiful models, from $85 up. 
You will agree that the new Vic- 
trola and the new Victor Records 
furnish entertainment of a kind 
and quality absolutely beyond 
compare. 


Orthophonic \ ) iC 3 c ol a 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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Traffic Manager 


Below—L A. Gould | 


Manager of Sales 
for Michigan ee 








Marshall A. Smith, Pres. 


Columbus Plant 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Company 


Indianapolis, Ind. Columbus, O. 














Two “Raises” Within Nine Months 
**You’ll be interested, I know, in te 
story of a middle-aged farmer who at 
turned salesman and made good 4 
Lay LaSalle training in Modern Salesman- 


«When I enrolled for LaSalle train- 
ing, I had no idea of the benefits to be 


derived. 
been steady—business has come easier— 
in fact I have increased my sales this 
f, and my salary has been 
raised ober. Careful 
study of the LaSalle course has been a 
large factor in enabling me to do this, 

and I cannot ene it too Mg oh ie 
Sale foraM A. GOULD, Director of 
ales for Michigan, Smith Agricultural 


y. progress, however, has 


A Salary-Increase of 150% 
**When I took up your training, I held 
the position of TratheM mate with the 
mith Agr 1C 





mica. y. 

Setiriaes ith the course Isaw 

very clear! rly what a well-equippe = 
de; tt could do for the compan 

My subeoqeent salary-increase of 50% 

is tof this. to the successful brags 4 

is Png a eg 
to the hard work, study and 


tion 
any owe have oe ee 
Signed) C. E, VETH, Traffic Manager, 
: Chemical Co. 


Why I. A. Gould Received Two “Raises” 
and C. E. Veth a Salary-increase of 150% 


peo the great plants of the Smith Agricultural 
Chemical Company, at Columbus and Indian- 
apolis, thousands of tons of fertilizer, animal 
foods and acids—six widely diversified products 
under the brand name Sacco—are shipped to all 
parts of the United States. 

To sell products of this character and to arrange 
for their economical transportation calls for ability 
of a high order. Half-knowledge, snap-judgment, 
guess-work, y sea d spell defeat for the man and 
heavy losses for the company. 

Marshall A. Smith, head of this great enterprise, 
knows the importance of training — recognizes 
what it means to have in his employ LaSalle- 
trained men. 

One of his employees—I. A. Gould—had been 
a farmer in Central Michigan. At the age of 48 he 
began with this company as a salesman—enrolling 
at the same time for LaSalle training in Modern 
Salesmanship. Within three years he had topped 
the list in Michigan and had been given entire 
charge of sales in that state, with a crew of men 
under his direction. In July, 1925, he writes, ‘‘I 
have increased my sales this past season 50%, ’and 
my salary has been raised twice since last October.” 

Another of Mr. Smith’s employees—C. E.Veth 
—saw the need for a properly equipped traffic de- 
partment—this as a result of LaSalle training in 
Traffic Management. So successfully did he put 
it into operation that during the year 1924 errors 


in freight bills totalling $10,600 in overcharges 
were detected and corrected before payment was 
made. To LaSalle, in a large measure, he directly 
credits a salary increase of 150 per cent. 

“We can only attribute the rapid success of these 
two men,” writes Mr. Smith, “to their energy and 
initiative, together with the practical knowledge 
gained thru the pursuit of LaSalle training.” 


Send for Free Copy 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 


The men who have made such gratifying prog- 
ress took first a simple step—a step that requires 
only a 2c stamp and two minutes of their time. 
They sent for a free book—‘‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,’’ the book that has started thousands 
and thousands of men on the path to responsi- 
bility and power. 

Acopy of this book is yours for the asking—and 
with it a 64-page book outlining in detail the op- 
portunities in the business field that most appeals 
to you, showing you how you can quickly turn 
them to your advantage. To many an earnest man 
these books have been worth their weight in gold 
—they may be equally as valuable to you. It will 
certainly pay you to find out. 

You have often thought that you would send for 
full particulars ofthe LaSalle Salary-Doubling Plan. 
This time—for the sake of a brighter future —ACT! 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


in One,” all without obligation. 
Business Management: Traini 

o for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Departmental Executive positions. 


On or Accountancy: Training for 
uditor, Comptroller, 
‘ited Publ: He Accountant, it Ac- 
countant, ¢ 
us 1 hi to 





position as Sales Executive, omg «hes 

Coach or Trainer, Saies 
Promotion Manager, Manufacturer’s 
Agent, Geller, om ona all positions in 








, wh selling, 

O Traffic Manag pom, © Foreign and 

Domestic: nin, ition as 

sarpedor ing eae ic Manager, 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 
—————— - — — — _~ FIND YOURSELF THRU LASALLE! —--—-— 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I would welcome an outline of your salary-doubling plan, together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion 


Dept. 655-R 


0 Law: Training for Bar;LL.B.Degree. inGusteiet Manag: 
O Banking and Finance. or 


CHICAGO 


lement: 
ition in Work s Management, 
O Modern Foremanship and Produc: irebetien Control, industrial Engi- 


INSTITUTION 






Training 








tion Methods Training for posi- neering, etc. 

tions in Shop ement, suc G Motes B i 

that of Superintendent, General Fore- and Practice 

man, Foreman, ub-Foreman, ete. as Sales or Collection Conreapendent. 


0 Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training in the position of 
aey ae Manager, Industrial Rela- 

‘ions 
and pe ae relating to Employee 


O Commercial Law. 

O Expert Bookkeeping. 
O Business English. 
oc cial 








eats for a 


Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sal 
Manager, Secretary, etc. 





D Railway Station M 





Training for ition of Station yo O Effective abe 9 song 
countant, Cashier and Agent, Division [)C. P. A. C 
Agent, etc, Accountants. 


Present Position............ 


hing for Ad 


Addreszs......... 
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Curator of Visual Instruction and Director 
of Astronomy, The American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 





To 
THE 1926 CAMPERS 


Cosmopolitan Announces Another Essay Contest 
with Four Prizes of $100 Each in Camp Tuitions 


ARE YOU going to camp this summer? Do you like to write 
about your experiences? Last year The Cosmopolitan Camp 
Department conducted an essay contest for campers and published 
the prize-winning essays in our April number. This year there will 
be a second contest for boys and girls who are in camp this coming 
summer. The prizes will be $100 to each of the winners, to be ap- 
plied to their tuition in camp the following year. 


Our subject this year will be: 
“The day (or evening) in camp that meant the most to me.” 


A winner will be chosen from each of the following groups: 
Group A. Junior Boys, 8-13 
Group B. Junior Girls, 8-13 
Group C. Senior Boys, 14-18 
GroupD. Senior Girls, 14-18 


It is a pleasure to announce the judges for this contest: 





DR. CLYDE FISHER, 


MR. PHILLIP D. FAGANS, 


President the Woodcraft League of 
merica 














MRS. JANE DEETER RIPPIN, 
National Director, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
© Underwood & Underwood 


Courtesy American Museum Natural History 


All essays must be submitted on a blank furnished by this department. They must not con- 
tain over 400 words. The closing date next fall will be announced in a later issue. For 
complete information about the Essay Contest, address: 


COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 








THE TALL PINES CAMP 


The best summer of all—in a delightful fairyland 
of fragrant pine woods near Bennington, N. H. Care- 
free, happy days ine just the things girls from 7 
to 18 love. Sizzling bacon ‘round a campfire, over- 
night hikes, canoeing on a sunny clear lake, swim- 
ming and horseback riding. Arts and crafts. The 
camp is noted for its comforts and well-supplied 
table. The Club (separate), for college students, pro- 
fessional and iness women, — campers for 
short vacations. Booklets on re 
MISS EVELINA REA VELEY 
Box D 


Elmwood, N. H. 


CAMP MONAUKE &* =, 


An Island Camp for Girls, 8 to 16. 
All Land and Water Sports, Horseback riding, Aesthetic D: 
Moumtaln trips, Tutoring. Limited carolimant. Booklet , Y 7 























Sargent Camps 


For Girls Peterboro, N. H. 


Speed with the wind over the waters of Half- 
Moon Lake in a light, slender scull. Ride over 
the mountains on your favorite horse. Enjoy tennis, 
nature study, canoeing, swimming with skilled in- 
struction at the best equipped camp in America, 

Carefully selected saddle horses with expert 
management 

Sargent Club for‘ girls over 20 appeals to busi- 
ness or professional women. of moderate means with 
short vacations. All advantages of superb equip- 


ment of the Junior, Senior Camps. Send for booklet. 
Comp Secretary, Ld Rverett St., Cenies Since, 














CAMP COWASSET 


North Falmouth, age On Buzzards Bay. The Sea- 

shore Camp for Gir 

Free horseback riding with trained instructor. Illustrated 
klet. Miss Beatri > es Hunt, 16 Plymouth Street, 





CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 


LUNENBURG, VT. FOR GIRLS 
{n White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Best 
of everything for the best girls. Free horseback 
riding, water and field sports, handicrafts, music 
and dancing under expert instructors. Sponson and 
war canoes. Cozy screened bungalows, spring and 
artesian well water, modern plumbing. Satisfied 
parents and happy girls tell the story. Booklet on 
request. Herbert F. Balch, Dept. C, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


CAMP NEEWAH 


Swimming, boating, hiking, baseball, basketball, tennis, 
archery, fencing, dramatics, handcrafts, aesthetic dancing, 
horseback riding, golf instruction. Limited enrollment. 110 
miles from New York. Write for Booklet. Mrs i A 














in the Berkshires 
For girls 7 to 17. 











iss Marguerite Spofford, Stetson University, De Land, Florida. Holbrook, Ne denmeutenet ScuMiTT, New York, Brooklyn, 1723 E. 7th St., Dept. Cc. 

CAMP ALLEGRO UANSET Camp cAl- Ry “Ris, Lake Sebago, Maine. 
ad Mitts. Sentient pte sports. Glorio The Cape Cod Ss a Camps for Girls. All land and Complete mm ion; storm- ete. St 
tri Good times in the saddle. Best of sage! water sports. Aquatics, Ai hblouse Raid lien Crafts under trained leadership. 
INCLUSIVE FEE. Booklet. Mns. BLANCHE CaRSTENS, Me. aa Mrs W. Hammatt Dancing emphasized. Dramatics in English and French. 


412 Gardens Apt., Forest Hills, N. Y. 


E. A. 
Box 18, South Orleans, Mass. 


Mrs. Malcolm C. Lawrence, 246 West End Ave., N. Y. C. 





CAMP om POINT 
Stinson Lake, Rum N. H. ae. 
1905. White’ Mountain camp, 2000 fee 
above sea. Progressive. Modern. Ail 
activities. For Cs agp 5 Jewish 

irls 8 to 21. Address: Mr. and Mrs. Aaron 
. Richman, Directors. Rumney, N. H. 





CAMP KNOLLMERE cape'God. Mass. 


Salt water camp for girls 6-18. Ocean trips, horseback 
riding, water sports, tennis and crafts taught by ex- 
perienced counsellors. Rate $200. Vacation Club older 
girls. Director: Mrs. Albert Sloper, Fairhaven, Mass. 


WAWENOCK—OWAISSA 


A camp for girls on Lake Sebago. A mile of shore-sand 
and cliffs. All water and land sports. Free Horseback 
riding every day. Every_care for each girl. Trained 
Leaders. Mr. and Mrs. Elroy O. LaCasce, The Frye 
House, Fryeburg, Me. 








CAMP WINNEMONT 


At Mt. Whittier, N.H., on Lake Ossipee 
irls enjoy s wonderful summer which sends them home 
inv h Loi body and mind. Horseback riding, canoe trips, dancing: 
Cabin at foot of ti. Washington. Booklet. IELEN G. CHAPI 
acon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WINDSOR MOUNTAIN GIRLS CAMP 


Wonderful mountain country on Boulder Lake, Windsor, N. H. Asa part 
of its program provides the instruction in Fine “Arts, Dramatic 
Art, Music. E An 
Ac'ivities. Mrs. Avice S. Drer, 93 Sr. ‘Pav Sr., eee Mass. 
Mars. Evizasets D. Barus, 170 Pargsiwe Ave., Brooxtry, N. ¥. 








AMP SEA-LINE—for Girls 
Portsmouth, R. I. 

Beautiful location. Modern plumbing. Swim- 
ming, Tennis, Basketball, Dramatics. Excellent 
corps of teachers. Term July & Aug. $150. 
Booklet on request. Mrs. Marie H. Finneran, 
School of Expression, Fall River, Mass. 


e e West Dresden, Me. 
Camp Wichitee “Fs. siris ¢-20 
A camp of real sportsmanship. All activities including 
hand-craft, nature study, horseback riding and 


Moderate rates. Address Miss Harriet M. Balcom, 1193 
Commonwealth Ave., Allston, Mass. 








OWAISSA—Camp of Happiness Founded 1919 


Girls 6 to 18. 
Foot-hills of the White Mts. Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 
All activities, stressing camp-craft. An experienced and 
inspiring leader in close. personal touch with each 
camper. Address, Mrs. M. Stevens, 419 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK GIRLS 


CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 

On Beautiful Fourth Lake—Adirondecks. Perfect 

location, peat and staff. All land and water 

sports expertly . Pioneering. 

Jewish Clientele Rehalaiies. Dietary Laws Observed 
‘ial department for girls over 18. 

Write for booklet. My Cc. xo, B.S.; B. P. E. 
628 West 158th St., N. Y. C. 


A RE Y, Lake Keuka, N. Y. 


A camp of happiness with unusual associations, spirit -_ 
traditions where body and character are developed. 

land and water sports, horseback, dramatics. 
restricted enrollment. Booklet. 

Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


er BELLE AYRE CAMP ciris 


N, Y., Junior & Senior Camp, all 
rts, dramatics, crafts, 2000 ft. elevation. 400 (acres. 
Certified farm insures food. 
In Lake Placid region of the Adirondacks. 

All the sports making for a bappy outdoor life. 
References required. New York representative. 
Catalogue on request 
The Director, Box 21, Bradford, Mass. 


Ta Fehrs Sea 


Selected group of Catholic girls. All camp activities. 
GOLF AND HORSEBACK RIDING. Informal atmos- 
phere and artistic surroundings. Capt. and Mrs. 
Charles J. McIntyre, 32 Lodges Lane, Cynwyd, Pa. 























Carefully 
Mrs. A. C. FONTAINE, 











‘or booklet: MRS. M. C. LIPSET 


22 E. 89th Pat New York City 





























NEW YORK GIRLS 
~ A 


FOR GIRLS 
On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Cultural and Character training camp. 
Ideal location, 1500 ft. elevation. All land and water 
sports, Golf, riding, hiking, boating, canoeing 
matics, dancing, bai ndicraft. Ages 8 to 20. ree 
onklct, 


Depar' 
"REV. & MRS. R. CARL STOLL 
8 College E Hi ou Snyder, N. Y. 








5 c A H.-N I ~ for girls- 
Vers, Steee. 
ogee D+ oe 
4% hours from New York-400 acres—mile of lake front 
Two-day camping trips all activities - Rate *200. Booklet 
Miss Mary Jl Daker Suite 652, 130 West 42 Sk NY City 


PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 


GILFILLAN een 


In_the Valley Forge hills near Philadelohia. Alt. 
600 ft. Private estate. Own natural lake. Land and water 
sports. : oe supervision. Separate division for little 
tots. t 

















Mrs. Mary E. GILFitian, Paoli, Pa. 


Booklet. 

& 1 ne 
Pine Tree Camp (0.0% axco"2,d00 “tee 
above sea, in pine-laden air of —. Mountains. ven 
hours from New York and Philadelphia. Experienced 
councilors. Horseback riding, tennis, baseball, canoeing, 
“hikes.” Handicrafts, gardening. 15th year. Miss 
BLANCHE C. PRICE, 404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 











WESTERN—GIRLS 





OSOHA-OF-THE-DUNES 4 84"? 
On Crystal Lake, Frankfort, Mich. Supervised athletics; 
land and water sports; swimming, canoeing, riding, nature, 


woodcraft trips, dramatics; screened cabins, resident 
nurse. Booklet on request. 
MRS. B. G. MATTSON, Charle oix, Michigan 





MID-WEST HOCKEY 


and Sports Camp 
At,Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis. 


An ideal vacation for Women Coaches, Direc- 
tors of Physical Education, Playground Instruc- 
tors and others interested in Land and Water 


Sports. Beautiful lake, good food, low cost. 
Expert Coachin ro Sy all games, latest Eng- 


lish Hockey meth All work voluntary. Work 
Play or Rest as you wish. Register Now, for one 
week or more, July 26th to Sep- 
tember 7th. Address CHICAGO 
NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION, 5026 Green- 
wood,Ave., Box C-23, Chicago, Ill. 





SANDSTONE CAMP ccs iste, Ws 


5 hours from Chicago. All sports. Dancing, riding, dra- 
matics, arts. Girls 8 to 24 sn three divisions. Esther 
Cochrane Dunham, 121 So. 36 Supt Omaha, Nebr. Or, 
3722% Pine Grove Ave., Chicago. 


SOUTHERN—GIRLS 








Eagle’s Nest Camp for Girls 


Waynesville, N. C. 
Riding, swimming, mountain climbing, sports, crafts, 
dancing, dramatics. Excellent food. Indiv a atten- 
tion. Ages 6-19. Women’s eo Aug. 26-Sept 
Mrs. Frederic Myers, 620 East 40th St., Saat iide 


THE JOCASSEE CAMP FOR GiRLS 


IN THE CAROLINA BLUE RIDGE. 


A High-Class, Well-established Camp. Fifth season, 
moderate rates. All usual camp activities. Expert 
Direction. For Catalogue, 


write Rev. I. E. 
Director, 225 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


WALLACE, 


CAMP CHOPTANK 


On the far-famed Eastern Shore of Maryland. Salt- 
water camp for girls, 8 to 16. Cruise, water and land 
sports, riding. Write for booklet. Ellen S. Stan, Shippan 
Point, Stamford, Conn, 5 











NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 





some day own big estates. 


Particular attention to 


rifle and archery ranges; 
picture instruction. 





Camp Wickaboag 


Near foothills of beautiful Berkshires; forests, 
streams, lakes, lofty hills, rolling farm lands. 


Camp is on well-stocked farm of 400 acres. 


Optional courses in elementary agriculture, with 
actual farm operations, taught by agricultural col- 
lege experts. Of special interest to boys who will 


organized sports—baseball, tennis, t track, swimming, 


Catalogue on request. 


DR. ARTHUR W. GILBERT, Director 
West Brookfield, Massachusetts 


horseback riding. All 


field radio and motion 











WAW BE. WAWA 


The Canoeing Camp For booklet address 
On the dogma —~ Dr. and Mrs. John B. May 
Ashland, Box 2026, Cohasset, Mcss. 


IDLEWILD 


The Sailing Camp for Boys on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. 
H. Land and Water sports. Booklet. L. D. Roys, 4 
Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Boys 9 to 16 


CAMP OSSIPEE 2si"s.ston 


_ the most beautiful lake of the White Mountains, 
H. For those who want the best. 
Photos and Circular on request. 
Principal J. C. Bucher, Box C, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Ap HARVEY 8255 


Vermont—near White Mts. 











BONNIE DUNE, 


A unique program for health and_hi ppin oe Selected 

group that demands the best. A Naut | Camp on salt 

water. Boys 8-14 veer age. Membership limited. 

Mrs. Dwight L. R ht L. Rogers. st, Directors, 
18 Parks vidence, R. 


M A S H N E E Tutoring — 


Seamanship Camp 
On Buzzards Bay. 


Boys swim, aquaplane, sail, cruise and 
learn seamanship under seasoned sailors. jand sports. 
Tutoring if desired. For literature address, Ww. 


Murray, Director, 149 Cabot St., Newton, Mass. 


MON-O-MOY The Sea Camp for Boys 


EAST BREWSTER, MASS. CAPE COD. Superb bath- 
ing, sailing, canoeing, deep sea fishing; land sports. Horse- 
back riding. Cabins. Tutoring. Camp Mother. tgs md 
camp on lake. Senior, Intermediate, Junior Camps. Book- 
let. H. B. Dodd, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


CAMP WILDMERE 8% Maine Woods 

Sebago Lake Region 
40 Christian boys, 7 to 16. College trained leaders, a cook 
who knows how. All sports. Auto trips to Mt. Washington, 
Mt. Chocorua, Poland ge Old Orchard Beach. 33 
mile waterway for canoe 














Limited to 25 boys. Mature counsellors. Ali land 
and water sports. Riding, riflery, trips. Booklet. 
CAMP HARVEY, 251 W. 7ist St, N. ¥. C. End. 7156 


Kamp Kill Karese=mer Camp for Boys 


on Lake Champlain 
20th season. Experienced staff. Tents and cabins. 
Trained nurse. All sports. Interesting mountain and 
water trips. Illustrated egonet Address Ralph F. Perry, 
Director, Prin., Morristown Box C, Morristown, N, J. 


SOMETHING NEW IN CAMPS! 


Boys of NOTCH Mt. CAMP take in all New England by 
Auto, Horse and Hiking Camp Trips. Regular Camp 
Sports at Headquarters. Limited number. 

A. A. THRESHER, Director, NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK—BOYS 


Boys 5 to 17 
6th Year 


Ona — Berkshire lake 
2% hours from N York City. 100 boys enjoy all 
land and water amore with properly supervi: camp 
life. Jewish dietary laws observed. Write to 


ry laws 
R. L. HOWARD, 157 Wegman Pkway, Jersey City. 
























“Stick Together’’ 
CAMP TON-KA-WA pk er 
Lake Chauta “— N.Y. 1500-ft. elevation. Junior and 
Senior Boys. plendidly equipped. Water sports, land 
— oe fishing, boating, hiking. High moral influ- 
nal supervision Director and Mrs. Nyenhuis, 
Fo or 7 booklet @ oadress J. H. Nyenhuis, C-65, Williamsville, N. Y. 


Ca. Woe meet 


Younger Se ie Twenty-second season. Four hours 
from N -. Woodsy camp. All activities that appeal to boys. 
Modern Asin Abundance of wholesome food. Write for 
booklet. H. C, LITTLE, New Jersey, Jersey City, Lincoln High School. 


KYLE CAMP 86,7016 


Model Bungalows—no damp tents. Safe bathing. Saddle 
horses and ponies. Movies. 41 buildings. ‘‘The Paradise 
for Boys in the Catskills.””’ Dr. Paut Kyip, Kyle School 
for Boys, since 1890. Box 504. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 


Summer Camp for Boys, 7-16 
Healthful location in beautiful Westchester County, one hour from 
New York City. Well planned and supervised recreation. Tutoring 
if desired. Low rates 














William F. Carney, ‘Director, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


IrvING A. WoopMAN. 340 ‘West 55th St., New York City, 





WINDSOR fire "Bovs Seice 
Prot tives Hebe Das Py Eda 


Dr Ralph C.Achorn, Physician and Naturalist 
Ninth year. 1700acres: Boulder LakeMhite Mt. Region 
leaders 


Fourteen bungal ior eq 


All camp activities, Gymend c ti 8) stics, Moderate p 


JUNIORS SeRarete camp and special program 


Resident camp mother, Graduate ‘nurse 











For Booklets Write 
Prof. Oliver L. Hebbert.48 Boylston St.. Boston. Mass. 


MOHAWK LODGES For Boys 
Norwich Lake—In the Berksh: 
A Camp Aiming At Perfection In ee Activity 
MRS. E. N. ee Director, Sonnet Mass. 
Fo illustrated booklei interview addr. 
Paul BR. BROWN, 184 Windsor Road, Waban, Mass. 


Camp Winnecook for Boys 
pa pe ly Unity, Maine. 24th Season. Our 
rs become expert swimmers, riders and marksmen. 
The vind of a summer a boy most enjoys. Illustrated 


bookk 
oe L. Rand, 8 Hemenway Road, Salem, Mass. 


WILD-CROFT FoR BOYS, 7-11, 12-15 
On Lake Sebago, No. Windham, Maine. 
In Springtime, plan for Camp Time. Send 
for picture booklet of worthwhile activities 
of Happiness, Health and Safety. Horses. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. L. Freese, 144 Austin St. S., Worcester, Mass. 


COLD STREAM CAMP FOR BOYS 
On Cold Stream Lake, Enfield oer seem 
Situated in Saieronr Lake Region. Real Indian Guides, 
Hikes to Mt. Katahdin, Moosehead Lake. Boys see real 
woods ‘ife. Every camp activity euperyies. by experts, 
Illustrated Booklet. M. F. Hurley, Box 253 Me. 


For bo: 
BOB-WHITE erent So's. 
Ashland, Mass. 5 hours from New York City, 
12th season. Horseback and mountain trips. 
All sports. Best food and care. Send for booklet. 
C. Hill, 548 W. 123rd St., New York. 
YY Mrs. Sara B. Hayes, 3 Stedman St., Brookline, Mass. 


se 
Quinneh Tuk Camp ;2% 
Junior and Senior. Land and water sports, riding horses 
ponies, overnight nature hikes, motor trips to lakes and 
mountains, camp fires, abundant table, moderate ex- 
mse. No extras. Est. "02. Booklet. Howard A. M, 
riggs, Agemet, Northfield, Mass. 


BROOK FARM CAMP yout? "BOYS 


In the hills of southern Vermont, 6 miles north 
Brattleboro. 200 acre estate. Swimming, hiking a 
all sports. Rate $15 per week. 

W. D. MILLER, ARMS BLDG., GREENFIELD, MASS. 






































PENNS YLVANIA—BO YS 








CAMP LEN-A-PE 


Boys! Ride through the Poconos and throw lariate 
with a real cowboy. Scout with a real Indian. 


thin 
and “Philadelphia A log 
abin and counsellor for every 5 boys. Ages 6-16. 
All-inclusive fee. Booklet. 


Mr. David Keiser 
4009 Kingsessing Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















NEW JERSEY—BOYS 
CAMP TEEKA 7? SAFETY Camp 


Blairstown, N. 
ONLY TEN BOYS 

Overnight canoe trips and hikes. Private Lake. Flivver trip 

to Washington, D. C. Water sports. Absolute safety owing 

to a small number of boys. $210. June 30-Sept. Sth. Morstwhet, 

477 W. 140th St., New York City. 


NEW YORK—BOYS 


CORSICAN CAMP 2:5. 


Diamond Point-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
In Iroquois country. All field and 
water sports. Cruising, horseback 

Fee) wee a hikes, tutor: 
ks $300. Opens Ju y 
N I a 
Direc tor, isted by tent 

staff of "Sollee men. 

J. Howard Randerson, University Club, Albany, New York. 



































LAKE GEORGE CAMP 4 ®ee! Comp for Real Boys 


Athletic and aquatic sports, nature work, practical tn and 

shop under experienced counsellors. Resident physician and 

nurse. Junior and PFS, cam Tutoring. Write for Booklet. 
B. Carter, 241 West 77 N.Y City A eg ow enes 

F. C. Clifton, 15 Fairfield ha Moatcian’ BG Ais sacs nesem Tel. 293-W 





ONE OF THE OLDEST AND BEST 


For boys, in the Adirondacks, 300 acres. 
Counsellors, 5 distinct sections, ages 8-10, 11-12 (two), 
16-18. Rate includes R. R. fares from New York, 
hikes and two hours’ tutoring daily. Address 


21st season. 30 


13-15, 


laundry, 


DR. C. A. ROBINSON, Box C-4, Peekskill, N. Y. 
. oleae 














CAMP POCONO {tov 9-18 
i 7th Season. 
In the Poconos on a Private Lake. 100 miles from 
Philadelphia or New York. All sports and un- 
limited horseback riding included in fee of $275.00. 
Resident physician. Mr. & Mrs. C. C. Paxson, 
113 Kenilworth Road, Narberth, Pa. 


Under control of Carson 
Camp Carson Long Institute. In the 
foothills of P. Blue Ridge Mountains. Just a plain old- 
fashioned camp to build red-blooded Americans. Military 
regulations. 9 weeks on Campus. 4 weeks in Camp. 
Limited to 32 boys. 13 weeks, $165. Address DiRECTOR, 
CaMpP CARSON, NEW BLOOMFIELD, Pa, 


POCONO PINES CAMP 


For boys. Pocono Pines, Pa. High in the invig- 
orating mountains. Four hours from New York 
and Phila. Sandy beach, 3-mile lake. Swim- 
ming, canoeing, riding. All sports. Catalog. J. 
Elwood Calhoun, 5 9 06 Pulaski Ave., Phila., Pa. 


ANTHONY WAYNE 4,CHRISTIAN CAMP 
FOR BOYS, 7 to 16 

WELCOME LAKE, PIKE COUNTY, P. 

ything to delight the heart of the real boy—and his 
paring Aquatic and athletic sports, horseback riding 
and woodcraft. Member Camp Directors’ Association. 

Erving M. Fish, Box C, Haworth, N. J. 

3 hours from 


hevtoacs WYOMISSING | *ssiics 


“The Camp for Regular Boys Who Want to Do Things.” 


A sound, reliable and thoroughly established camp 
in se the highest purposes of camping are FUL- 
FILLED. Our boys are from the finest families; our 
ronan are men. All permanent buildings, correct 
sanitation, convenient and finished athletic field and 
play grounds, excellent swimming, large string of camp- 
owned horses, these are only a few of the features of this 
eighty thousand dollar camp. Located among the pines 
where the Blue Ridge and Delaware River provide sur- 
roundings unrivaled for health and happiness. Inspection 
invited. All-inclusive fee. vanes He 

Owned and directed by J. K. “TRANSUE, North 
Water Gap, Pa. 






































SOUTHERN—BOYS 


for boys 7-16. On campus of 
Tome School in famous Sus- 





quehannock Indian country. 
C AMP 190 acres. Tents. Lodge. Catalog 
Director: Adviser: 


Mrs. I. T. Bagley Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome School 














Vitality, 
Season. 
Director F 
trated cat 
Fayettevil 


A! 


Germantos 
CATHC 
Private la 
boys. Us 
and physi 


Mrs. Har 
Washingto 














Separat 
Culver, 
























SOUTHERN—BOYS 





Camp Terra Alta 


10th Season Non-military 
Directed by Commandant, 
Staunton Military Academy 
A real camp for the real boy. 
Excellent patronage. Splendid 
equipment. eautiful scenery, 
delightful climate. 2800 ft. 
elevation. s50-acre lake. Aquatic 
and athletic sports. Nine-hole 
“Goofy”’ golf course. Horseback 
Tutoring. Catalog. 
. T. G. Russell, Box 
451-A, Staunton, Va. After 
June oth, Terra Alta, Va. 


WESTERN—BOYS 


HORPE CAMP oumm= 


FOR BOYS 6 to 16 years. Bungalows. On 
Wisconsin Lake. Ponies. Fishing. Unusual care. 
For CATALOG:—Box C, Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BOYS CAMP 




















In Roc — Mountain National Park 
Best of equ — ae horses, riding fea- 
tured. 3 ‘and jeyenne 
ton boys. Sixth season. 
Seca $400. C. Primrose, 126 E. 
Chestnut St., Chicago, Il. 
MARKHAM  ,, tom 
On an Ozark Mountain 
Vitality, sensitivity, courage, intelligence, developed. 6th 
Season. Under direction of Professor D. H. Markham, 
Director Phoenix Day School, Phoenix, Arizona. For dlue- 
trated catalog address Miss Evangeline Pratt, Secretary, 


Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


AMP ‘*‘Starved Rock’’ 
Famous Indian location—Land 

F or Boy Se and water sports—Screened din- 

ing hall. All ag 8 weeks term, $200. Careful over- 


aight. For folder address: ©. R. Terry, Director, Box 17, 
EDO, ILL., or Chicago office: 1204 Stevens Bldg. 
for 


CAMP MIAMI {, 


In great oak woods on Big Miami. Direction Miami Mil. 
nst. All sports that boys love. Competition medals. 











Radio. Tutoring if desired. July 5-Aug. 28. $200 
Booklet. 1. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres. Box C, 
Germantown, Ohio. 

CATHOLIC CAMP SWASTIKA “yzitowish 


—- lakeland Home Camp for 50 well-recommended 

Usual sports including riding. Resident priest 
bes ” physician. Personally conducted by Professor and 
Mrs. Hardee ay ee Catholic | University of America, 





Washington, D. C. Address Box 
8th Season. For Boys 8 to 18 years. 
am On Torch Lake near Charlevoix, 
we ip Mich. All outdoor sports including 


riding. Group activities by nee: 
a» booklet address Mr. & 

F, Eppr, Ohio Military Institute, 
College Hill, 


_fairwood ' 


Cincinnati, 





BOYS AND GIRLS 














MONTESSORI, Wycombe, Pa. 


70 miles from New York, 30 from Phila., 140 acres. 
CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 


Twelve years’ experience an important factor to the 
thoughtful parent. Strong permanent organization. 
Results for each child in Conduct, Health and Happiness. 
Equipment complete for games, occupations and Athletics. 
Pony riding, boating, swimming. Approved Sanitation. 

Rate $225.00. References Required. 
MRS. ANNA PAIST RYAN, 409 8, 42nd St., Phila., 


Why Not 
Go To Camp 
This Summer? 


HAT do you like best to do in summer? 

Play tennis, swim, canoe, horseback-ride, 
fish, golf, or just relax under the pine trees with 
a vista of lake and mountains or seashore be- 
fore you?) Whatever it is, there is one camp or 
several that will give you just the summer vaca- 
tion you want. There are camps for children and 
young people, camps for grown-up young people, 
and camps where you may study art, dancing, 
or one or two of the subjects you want 


Pa. 

















music, 
to make up for school next fall. There are 
adult camps for father and mother and vaca- 


tion camps for business men and women, 
Since many of the camps are limited in capacity 
and are filled early in the season, you will need 
to decide upon one at once, 

For suggestions and information, read over the 
announcements of camps listed on these pages 
and write the directors, or if you wish further 
help in selecting a camp, fill out the coupon 
on page 15 and address 


Cosmopolitan Camp Department, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 





SPECIAL 
















HING 


THREE SEPARATE CAMPS 
GIRLS 7-13 —GIRLS 13-20 
AND ADULTS CAMP 
ADDRESS DR.H.S.PETTIT, 
Tras [06 GATES AVE + BROOKLYN, abd 


- CANADIAN—BOYS 


SELKIRK CAMP for Boys 


In the Cariboo Range, British Columbia, Canada 


Foralimited number of boys 14 to 19, offering for the first time two 
months in the magnificent Selkirks in a spot recently set aside by the 
Government as a big game refuge. Pack train and canoe trips; in- 
ternationally known big game hunting guides. Flyfishing in virgin 
streams and Jakes and outdoor sports. Tutoring 1 desired. Regis- 
tration before June 20. Terms $1500. Only highest type of boys with 
excellent recommendations admitted. This camp planned to build 
character. Every feature for safety and a real outdoor life under ex- 
ceptional personnel. Address Randolph Van Nostrand, Secretary, 
Selkirk Camp for Boys, 602 National City Bank Bldg., Los Angeles. 


WAKONZE "CANA A 
Care - All 

















ine est Comping Country a 55 tee 
pte Tavern land Canoe iy bo Booklef- NL 





re 
: ~~ FOREIGN—BOYS 
Switzerland 


CAMP DIVIKO eriyit 


Selected group. Sails from New York July 3rd and leaves Boulogne, 
France, Sept. 15th. All camp activities. Crew and mountain climb- 
ing. Brench, taught and spoken. $500, includes transportation and 
camp fee . Hans Walter, Director. Rol'e (Vaud), Switzerland. 
American Representative: J. Held, 3819 sictnhe as St., Phila., — 








- ADUL TS 


ALOHA CLUB 
A CAMP FOR OLDER GIRLS 
YOUNG WOMEN 


All sports. Crafts. Riding. Excellent golf. 
Mrs. E. L. Gulick, Brookline, Mass. 











Address 





WINDSOR MT. ARTIST COLONY 
A Summer School of Fine and Applied Art. Boulder Lake, 
White Mts. Private studios; excellent instruction. Special 
low rate to students. Normal course for teachers and 
superv ee Eight weeks. Booklet 

T. M. Dillaway, Art Director, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Executive Office, 946 Tremont Bite, Boston, Mass. 


' P. Lak 
“SHORE ACRES py! 
A camp for older girls, business and professional women. 


Tennis, riding, canoeing, swimming, handcrafts, etc. 
100 acres. Beautiful location. J/oderate rates. Booklet. 


Laura E. Young & Frances A. Davis, Directors 











OSEBO CAMP 


15th year. On Portage Lake, near Man- 
istee, Mich. A unique camp for young 
boys. Wonderland of woods and water. 
— ment and coenaeee cannot be dupli- 

in the West. For booklet address 


Noble Hill, Toda School for Boys, 
Woodstock, Ill. 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 
On the Maine Coast, Rockland, Me. 


Life in the open, with swimming, canoeing, motor- 
boating, deep-sea fishing, motoring, horse-back riding, 
tennis, and other sports; combined with expert care 
and training under experienced nurses and teachers, 
with a a in charge. For illustrated booklet 


address Box D. 
Bancroft Camp Haddonfield, New Jersey 




















SUMMER 








SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 
Naval Cavalry Woodcraft 


Culver Summer Schools are devoted to giving boys 
enjoyable, worth-while and purposeful summers. 
They are not conducted for profit. Thus the many 
decided advantages of Culver may be had at no 
greater cost than obtains with the ordinary camp. 

For the boy who loves the water—the Naval 
School, with its sleek racing shells, sturdy navy 
cutters and trim catboats. For the boy who loves 
horses—the Cavalry School, with its life in the 
saddle and expert horsemanship. Both of these 
are for boys 14-20. The youngster of 10-14 enjoys 
a life in, and study of, the woods and woods lore, 
companioned by noted authorities. All three camps 
share the splendid Culver staff and the superb 
Culver equipment-—acknowledged without equal, 
Separate catalogues. Address The Adjutant, 


LVER 





Culver, Indiana. 











SCHOOLS 
WESTMINSTER wuymer 


7 weeks intensive, individual ras for college examina- 
Lone —— in methods of study. Superb location. 

La masters. Gymnasium, swimming pom horseback 
riding, 7 Ce R. R. McOrmond, B., Yale, 


vs 








INEOWATHA TUTORING CAMP 


Strengthen weak points in long vacation under expert 

tutors of College Preparatory subjects. Trained leader- 

chip in land and water sports, Saag and trips, horse- 

beck riding. Elisabeth Bass, A. B., Director, Wilton, 
aine. 





Camps for Adults. East Wolfeboro, N. iH. On Lake 
Wentworth. Near White Mts. 80 acres. '-mile private 
ach. Land and water sports. Bungalows with fire- 
places. yy air dining hall. Rest and enjoyment. H. 
5. and R. G. Hemenway, Oakland Ave., Needham, Mass. 


HOLDERNESS secs hie white ms 


A real vacation in an ideal country. Every comfort for 

all the family. Moderate rates. Fishing, boating, motor 

trips. Address the Director, 

Allen H. Daugherty, 140 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
FOR ADULTS 


Oo J Oo K L A CENTER HARBOR, N. H. 


Buried in the pines on Lake Winnepesaukee. 
Complete — for physical, social and 
restful recreat 


J. E. MacCracken, 30 Crary Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


COBBOSSEE COLONY wennevth ite. 


On ten mile lake. Sports, golf course and professional 
instructor; best black bass fishing. Bungalows. 12th sea- 
son. Opens June 20th. Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Cottrell, 
Directors, 209 Greene Av., Brooklyn, New York. 





Holderness, N. H. 














SUMMER SCHOOLS 








Lakes. 








St. John's 


Six weeks of outdoor life in Wisconsin’s Land o’ 
Classes to make up back work. All sports 
and athletics under competent instructors. Catalog. 


F. W. Mouso, Box C, Delafield, Wis. 


Gilitary Fcademy 


Summer Session 





Camp St. John’s for boys 8-13. 


























ED 





UCATIONAL - 
































UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 














College Year Afloat Around the World! 


Ship sells from New York, October, 1926, for 8 months, visiting over 30 foreign countries. 
Faculty of 40. Credit issued for courses taken allowed at most universities. 
$2500 covers every expense, including extensive trips ashore. 
Open to pre-collegiates, undergraduates and graduates. Men only. Limited to 450. 
Registrations now being received. 


Telephone Bowling Green 7657 


11 Broadway, New York 
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Glen Eden 


Suburban to New York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue 

For girls of high-school grade or 

graduates. Choice of regular 
and special studies, for every 
need. Academic, college prep., 
and two-years adva 
courses. Athletics, riding, ng, litle 


17th year. Select patronage 
For catalogue address Principal 
of Glen Eden, 

tamford, Connecticut. 














OWARD SEMINARY 


44th year. A famous old New England school 

accepting a — number of carefully se- 

lected - Chem emeperation. Household 
~ ccredi 


e Emerson, Sane 10 Sasare oe ie 
w. aridgowater, Mass. 


‘Che ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Conn. One hour from New York in 
the country. Intensive college preparation. General and cul- 
tural courses. Headmistress: Elizabeth L. Ely. Asso, Head- 
mistress: Elect: Edith Chapin Craven, A.B.; Bryn Mawr. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
a pean Rime Seti OS, SS ae Dees Com. 
primary and playground courses. 
ool. Big goin for our 
graduates. State certificate. 28th year. Booklets. 
MARY C. MILLS, Principal 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough training 
for kindergarten, primary and playground positions. En- 
roll now for entrance this Fall. Send for booklet, “Train- 
ing Children.’ Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 25 
Huntington Ave., Room 314, Boston, Mass. 











€. ca* 





Lasell 
Seminary 


Hill crest location overlooking the beauti- 
ful New England village of Auburndale— 
ten miles from Boston. 30-acre campus, 
15 buildings. 

|A complete course on the care and manage- 
ment of the home and family prepares for 
the position of home executive. Unusual 
training in music with concert work. Secre- 
tarial, Art, Teacher Training and College 
Preparatory Courses. 

A separate school for younger girls. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding a feature. Booklets 
on application. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 


109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, 
Massachusetts 














Ghe Fannie A. Smith 


Rindergarten Training Behbool 
Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in 
theory and practice. Unusual opportunity for practical 
work. Grounds for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 
Fannie A. Smith, Principal, 1120 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Music, Art, Cultural 

Courses. One Year Tutoring for College Examinations. 
Gymnasium. Sports. Swimming. Pee. Dr. 
and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Springfield, M 








Mount 
Ida 
School 


Junior College 


nasium, 45 by 90 
buildings. 


Send for Catalogue 





Following classes are admitted: 


1. Students prepairing for college. (Certificate.) 
Final year students will be admitted. 
2. Students desiring to complete high school. (Diploma.) 
3” Students who have completed high school or secondary school 
work, and desire Junior College Courses. A diploma will be 
given any student taking any of our two year courses. With 
the exception of English and Literature, these courses are elective. 


Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

Students attend Boston Historical churches—any denomination. 
Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 

Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf asia 
on property, Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, Pwr Gym- 
90 ft., Swimming Pool. 


Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Business Management, Junior College Courses 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
being accepted in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 
Beet on ee hamn ia, 1646 Summit St, NEWTON, Mass. 





FOR GIRLS 


Finely equipped school—11 


Students for 1926-1927 are 











Opens Sept. 13. On New York Central, only two hours from Detroit or 
aoe ante. College Preparatory. Small classes. Faculty of College Grad- 


Art. 
Economics, Physical being ma Home Nursing. 
ie. be Pool, Resident Nurse. $500 up. For prospectus, 


Rev. P. 8. AS BSON, M.A. (Oxon) St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 
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Westbrook Seminary 


After classes, the keen joy of vigor- 
ous tennis or a canter along pine- 
fringed roads to keep a clear mind 
and healthy body. All outdoor 
sports and gymnasium to  pro- Fi 
mote best work in the classroom. — 

Four-year preparatory, one-year 
college work with advantages of 
modern methods and _ equipment. 
A school of high academic stand- 
ing. Established 1831. Blanche 
Dingley-Mathews piano work. Art 
under —— Kahill. Rate $700. 
Catalog. Address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal 
Portland, Maine 


WORCESTER DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL 


One and two years normal diploma courses. Trains to 
teach cookery, sewing, dietitians, tea-room management. 

















Graduates occupy exceptional tions. For ca’ 
address the Registrar. 110 Waban Hill Rd., ‘Chestnu 
Hill, Boston, M: 
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Pee ren for DARTMOUTH 
ad QTHER, COLLEGES 
Spectat Two-YEaR 








“De Morte ScHoo. 


A preparatory school for boys (9 to 19) who need thorough a 
damental instruction, sound bowed Fae a surroun 
Summer and Winter sports. 

Laurence Washburn De Debate, Norwalk, Cona, 


Worcester Academy 


FOR EARNEST BOYS WITH COLLEGE VISION 
250 boys $1,000,000 equipment $1000 per year 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


MILFORD “freraratin 


Record of Remarkable Success Preparation La 
me Universities. New Bo a ag Complete 
tional Program. 9 miles from NewHaven, Write for Catalog. 
S. B. Rosenbaum. Box 105. Milford, Conn. 


ALLEN-CHALMERS 


A Lm pase Be ol in the country. Nine miles from 

in lea colleges. lage 8 and 
lower "Schools vA iPathletis. T pee a ae 
435 Waltham St., W. Newton, 


ROXBURY, 


A Special Type of Boarding School. Sound Instruction by the 
Tutorial Method. All field, gymnasium and track sports 
A. C. SHERIFF, Headmaster CHESHIRE, CONN, 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares 
chusetts Institute o Spat Pen and 7 by geleptite 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, 


Principal, 
587 Boylston Street, B 


DeWitt School 

Clinton Hebb erd for Boys 
For ‘ 05) bore o ial on and. ae rt Sante wrth, 
For catalog address John B. Hebberd, A.M., 


Master, Cotton Street, Newton, Mass. 


ASSEE for BOYS 


Stamford-on-Sound. 50 minutes fromN.Y.C. 
College Preparation. Boys taught “How to 
Study.” Athletics. (Separate School for 
Younger Boys.) For CATALOG address 
Head Master, 




















» Mass. (Copley Square.) 
























Co-educatio 
academic, 

vigorous ot 
sults. Tho 








900 1845 
New Engla 
tion. Tho 
academic an 
New Englan 
Ten_buildir 
N. ee? <a 
nasium, 25 
boys. Super 
Moderate rz 
George L. Pl 
Tilton, N. H. 








TROY 


College Preparat 
Courses. Separa 


Prep. Football a 


7} Miles from A 
log. Robert L. T 





Dean Acade 


Dhere, thorough | 
of a broad culture 
endowment permi 
Special course in 

Mass., Frankl: 


- 


BUR: 


For Boys and os 
pee ettory, gener: 
Tate. Madison C. | 











Sports. Endo\ 
oderate Rat 


COLLEG 
General, Music 
tarial Courses. 

S 





For 
Herbert E. Wri 
ieee eee 
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SUFFIELD 


1833 1926 


1. An endowed school prepar- 
ing boys for college, scien- 
tific school or business. 

Physical education — includ- 
ing athletic program for all, 
under expert direction, 

. Junior School in separate 
building. 

. High standards 
tional essentials at 
ate cost. 


nv 





we 


in educa- 
moder- 


:~ 


Literature and information 
on request 


REV. BROWNELL GAGE, Ph.D. 


Headmaster 


11 High Street Suffield, Conn- 
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TERMONT 


ACADEMY 


Co-educational. College preparatory and _ general 
academic. A school where close application and 
vigorous outdoor life give superior scholastic re- 
sults. Thorough training in the healthful environ- 
ment which produced 
| President Coolidge and 
other national leaders. 
Vermont is unique in 
its winter sports—ski- 
jumping, tobogganing, 
snow-shoeing, ete. 
Non-sectarian, Chris- 
tian influence. Modern 
equipment, excellent 
teachers. Catalog. Box 
C, Saxtons River, Vt. 


TILTON 


Since 1845 Tilton has carried on the finest 
New England traditions of culture and educa- 
tion. Thorough college preparation. eneral 
academic and business courses. Approved by the 
New England College Entrance Certificate Board. 
Ten buildings. In most picturesque town in 
N. H. All athletics—skiing, football, gym- 
nasium. 25-acre field. Lewer Sehool for y: 

boys. Supervised work and play. House mother. 
Moderate rate. Endowed. Catalogs on request. 
George L. semoten, Headmaster, 32 School Street, 
Tilton, N. 





























To Readers 


HIS issue presents a greater 

volume of resident school and 
camp advertising than Cosmopoli- 
tan has published in any June issue 
for twenty-one years. You will 
find listed representative educa- 
tional institutions from every sec- 
tion of the country. 


Since the best schools close their 
registrations early, it is wise to 
write the directors now regarding 
fall enrollments. 


If you need help in selecting 
school or camp, we shall be glad to 
offer suggestions. The coupon on 
page 15 will assist you in making 
your problem clear to us. 


LY 


Cosmopolitan Educational Department 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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@ssining 
$chaonol for Girls 


58th year. In beautiful Westchester, 
thirty miles from New York. Diploma 
offered with College Preparatory, 
Academic, Art, Music, Dramatic, 
Secretarial, Home-making courses. 
Post graduate department. Athletics 
and sports. Upper and Lower schools. 
CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
Box 6-C. Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


= = 

















TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY 
Co-ed. 92nd Year 
College Preparatory, Music, Domestic Science, Commercial 
Courses. Separate Junior School, Gymnasium. Vermont 
Prep. Football and Basket Ball Championships Past Year. 
‘15 Miles from Albany. Endowed. Rates $500-$600. Cata- 
log. Robert L. Thompson, D.D., Prin. Box C, Poultney, Vt. 





60th year. Young men and young 

Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms. © $575 per year. 
Special course in domestic science. For catalogue address 
Mass., Franklin, A. W. Perrcp, Litt.D., Head Master. 


BURR“ BURTON 


Ms GREEN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
hours from New York om direct line) 
For Boys and af, 40-acre campus—wholesome traditions—College 
Preparatory, general. and business courses—Moderate inclusive 
tate. Madison C. Bates, A. M., Prin., Manchester, Vermont. 
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D REW = Schenk pn Giris 


On Beautiful Lake Gleneida, 49 Miles from 
New York. 600 Feet Elevation. 61st Year. Outdoor 
Sports. Endowment. School Life. 

oderate Rates 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 
General, Music, Art, Domestic Science, and Secre- 
tarial Courses.’ Small Classes. 

Separate Junior School 
For Ss apd the President:— 

Herbert E. Wright, D.D., Box €00, Carmel, N.Y. 





Wholesome 




















Tarrytown-on- 
MARYMOUNT farterncy. 
SCHOOL COLLEGE 
(Wilson Park) (Castle Ave.) 
Pinishing. Coarens, Domestic Science. 


Secretarial. 
Fifth a N. Y. City; Paris. 
apply to Reverend Moth 


PUTNAM HALL 


A College Preparatory School tor Girls. Special 
one-year Intensive Course. Ellen Clize Bartlett, 
A.B., Principal. Box 805, Poughkeepsie, N. N. ¥. 


“px Che Castle 


|. Miss Mason's Schoo! 
Set~- for Girls 


Box 700, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


CUDDER SCHOOL (GIRLS) 


Day and _ Boarding. New York advantages. 
Post GrapvUATE CouRSES: Secretarial and Execu- 
tive Training. Domestic Science; Social Wel- 
fare and Community Service. High ScHoot. 
Miss C. S. Scudder, 244 W. 72nd St., New York City. 


Swimming 
For Catalogue 




















Highland Manor 


Non-Sectarian Country Boarding School. All Grades, 
Junior College, Special Courses, Musiq, Travel Abroad. 


Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York, Box 101 





HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University 
University Credit. Students enrolled for Songgmber and 
February. Exceptional residence facilities. Miss Harri- 
ette Melissa Mills, Principal. Five C, 66 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
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Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage 


Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional 
lines. Liberal Arts, Secretarial Work, Household 
Iconomics and Nursing. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 
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New York Military Academy 
P.O. Box 10 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
1889—1926 
A School of Distinction 
Where boys are taught self- 
reliance and self-control. 


INFANTRY CADET ~ a 
CAVALRY R.O 


(A visit is cordially Prarheb 
ea. y : 
Vt ltin A AVY, pore | 
ie, Brigadier-General, D. S. M. ea 


Superintendent 
MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Business. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training and 
athletics with expert or Beautiful lake location. 
Address A. E. Linder, M., Principal, Box 57, Mohegan 
Lake, Westchester Co., et York. 


Cc. UNIT 














2 2 


oe BM Has 





**Saint John’s’’ 


A College Preparatory School with a military 
system that develops manliness, obedience and 
honor, Graduates in 44 colleges. Business 
course. Junior Department, beginning with 7th 
grade. Extensive campus in the hills. Well- 
planned recreation and athletics. Riding School 
with excellent stable of horses. Swimming pool, 
Write. for illustrated catalog. Address 

NERAL WILLIAM VERBECK 
President The Manlius School 


Box 1 Manlius, New York 




















IRVING SCHOOL £3, 


In beautiful, historie Irving country. 88th year. 
Prepares for college -—. a ‘schools, Modern 


plant, complete equipme 
pool. All athletics. Catalog. Address Headmaster, 


x 915, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


COOK ACADEMY 


school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. 
Boys successful in 20 colleges. 








A boys’ 
Under Christian influence. 
All athletics. — year. 
For nne addre: 
PRINCIPAL, , = C, Montour Falls, New York. 


EEKSKILL wexsent 
ACADEMY 
itted Coll ithout inati 
Endowed, Tmodern fre roof buildings. New Gym and 
a saga) ener a. school for 
r Val og a re: 
renege Box C, Peekekill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








T A Boarding School for boys, 
KOHU emphasizing character build- 
ing, sound scholarship, phys- 
ical development. 


from N. Y. City. 
(Westchester Co.), 


T. JOHNS 
SCHOOL 


19th year. On Post Road, 22 miles 
Address H. J. Kucst, Prin., Harrison 
New York. 





For manly boys. Prepares for College or Busi- 
ness. Individual Instruction. (Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool, Te. Be Athletics.) — School 
for boys under For catalog write 

WILLIAM XDDISON RANNEY, a. Prin. 


Ossining-on-Hudson, 








10 
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prnend: tenia See BEAVER COLLEGE 
HIGHLAND, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
Primary thru College Preparatory. Fully certi- For.women. Con- 


fied. Limited enrollment, Not merely a private tinuing the work of 
school. Catalog. Beechwood. Gen- 


eral and Junior 
sat YORK—CO-ED 








College courses. 
Diploma and de- 








Coeducational. Est. 1824. gree courses in 
pe MY lh - all departments. 
nishing. rong secretaria Musi ae 
ZEN course, Endowed, Junior stu- Beechwood Hall + ven ne engi cao 
r 
Oe ee ee Oe ce aM. . DD. Economics, Physical Education, Public School 


Music. States grant teaching certificates on 
special diplomas. Swimming pool, gymnasium, 
large new pipe organ. In suburb of Philadelphia. 


Box C, Cazenovia, 














BURT’S SCHOOL Catalog. Address Registrar, Beechwood 
FOR TINY TOTS 1-12 Jenkintown, Pa. 
A120 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, Ne¥. BEECHWOOD HILL SCHOOL 
Phone: Peekskill 1139 Sub-freshman Grade 
Affilinted with Beaver College 








pad Deer wee pe eg with bath i attached. 
ee ving-room and Sun Parlor for every e resi- 
PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS dent studente—a w unique feature. All the advantages 
of a large institution with the et care and 








SEMINARY AND COLLEGE good positions oy "Ie sepresion” “Athlete 


742. g. 
4.ie*ctatean Peepartare ana ‘Finior Sees kctae, | | Grounds. Definitely fixed moderate rate: 
Art, Home Economics, Expression. Rates moderate. Beechwood Hill School, Jenkintown, 


Address—Fanny Harrar, Registrar, Box C, Bethlehem, Pa. 











HARCUM: SCH@L||| Rydal sjent; Scie 


At Bryn Mawr, ten miles from 





Philadelphia. A school where little girls from 
A suburban school that combines all 9-14 shave constant mother-care. 
the advantages of out-door recreation Sunshiny classrooms. Play and 
with the opportunities of Philadelphia’s games under direction of a phy- 
yg ky RH ce a sical training director. Piano prac- 
ing to Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Smith, — is on geo Frenss i 
Holyoke, Wellesley and other Colleges. uncer native teachers orsebac 
Special diploma and _ certificate riding. This is the Junior De- 
courses in Music, Art and Secretarial partment of the Ogontz School. 
studies. 25 minutes from Philadelphia. 
For catalog address ABBY A. SUTHERLAND 
‘“Harcum School, Box C, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Rydal Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Head of School 





Mrs. EpirH HaTCHER Haro 





uM, B.L. 
Mrs, L. May Wi1x.is, B.P., Principal. 

















Birmin ham 
ARMINGTON || UITENS 




















60 acre estate 19 miles from Philadelphia Established 1853 For Girls 
Academic Courses A beautifully located mountain school, on 
Preserate High Schoo main line of P. R. RB. College entrance 
College pa’ aod tei s 1 examinations held at school. Superior 
School of Physical Education musical advantages. Artistic, modern 
Vocational Courses buildings. Cultural home atmosphere in 
Domestic Science Art which girls gain poise, self-control, grace. 
Expression Music 
fen Bos a : Splendid gymnasium, sunlight pool. 
Opportunities for Riding, Tennis, Athletics ; Winter sports and health-building ac- 
Modern Equipment Moderate Rates tivities. Illustrated catalog. 
Illustrated catalog on Request ALVAN R. GRIER, A. M., President 
CHRISTINE F. BYE, BOX C, WEST CHESTER, PA. Box 101 Birmingham, Pennsylvania 
Congenial School Life Worth While Courses 
Bishopthorpe girls enjoy profitable study and Some girls elect the Coll 
all those recreations that make school life really Course. Others take advantage “of the eed 
delightful-—Riding, Tennis, Swimming in the opportunity to study Home Economics, Interior 
School’s own Pool, Dramatics, School Dances and Decoration, Costume Design, Secretarial Work, 
occasional chaperoned trips to New York and Expression, Art, Arts and Decoration, or Music, 
Philadelphia, only two hours distant. Write for the new illustrated catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude N. Wyant, Principals Box 237, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
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CHESTNUT A Cottege Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 


[J HILL In the Open Country, Eleven Miles North of Philadelphia. 
Excellent Record in College Preparation. 
lete Equi t with Chapel, Library, Dormitories, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
and Recreation Building. 
Directed Physical Education SENIOR AND JUNIOR gr 0d - Supervision of Health 
Illustrated Catalog on Request. Addres 
T. R. Hyde, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box C, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


ERKIOMEN opportunity 
For the Boy who wants to Make Good 


Unsurpassed Record of Graduates in College and Life Occupations. 
Small Classes and Personal Attention Permit Rapid College Preparation. 


























Moderate rates for the benefit of ambitious A large percentage of graduates are honor men 
self-supporting boys are a thirty-year tradition and leaders at Yale, Princeton, Haryard, Penn- 
of Perkiomen. sylvania, Lehigh, Penn State and other colleges. 
Twenty-acre Athletic Field. Gymnasium. All athletics under expert coaches. 


Business Course for Boys not going to College. General Courses and Music. 
Separate Junior School with Home Care for Younger Boys. Wholesome Influence. 
Illustrated Catalog and Record of Boys sent on Request 
OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal, Box 106, PENNSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 








PENN HALL 


Unusual school for girls in Cumberland Valley. 

Academic courses and college [mpm imeem — 

Conservatory of Music. Strongly endorse 

buildings. 45-acre campus and athletic feild, Goll, 

Hockey. Swimmi me. Riding, etc. May each year 

spent at seashore. ork not interrupted. Catalog. 

Frank S. Magill, Headmaster, Box N, 

Chambersburg, Pa. 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science, Phy- 
sical training. Outdoor sports, horseback a Swim- 
ming. Develops eharacter, mind and body. te Dept. 
Cc. MISS JANET SAYWARD, Principal, Bol Pa, 


LINDEN HALL jenvce 

















4 Bidgs. Riga? Pi od snd and Pool. wment permits 
58 eCampus. Limited to 1 ee Soe wl Beers: 


tarial, Cultural, Mose, Post Graduates Separate v= a 
F. W. STENGEL, D.D., Box 113, Litits, | Pa. (144 Ars. from Phila.) 


PENNS YLVANIA—BO YS 
HARRISBURG ACADEMY ‘3 


Prepares for college or business. Thoroughly experienced Bmw 
Beautiful : modern playing grounds. Un- 
excelled separate Junior Dept. under sympathetic supervision. 
podecste rate i tecH endowment. i Arthur E. Brown, 


CARSONELONG 


How to learn, how tc labor, how to live. 
A Military School. 5th Grade to College. In the mountains Nateaw bd 























tween New York and ,Pittsburgh. Individual instruction. “Enjoying 
now its greatest years.” Box A, New ‘Bloomfield, E Pa. 
KEYSTONE ACADEMY Founded 1868 


fA thorough preparation for college in a wholesome 
home atmosphere. Ideally located in the healthful 
mountainous region near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; 
Small Classes; Strong Athletics; Gymnasium. All out- 
come Sports. 

ddress Curtis E. Coe, Principal, Box E, Factoryville, Pa. 


NAZARE EELHALL 


A Historic aoe ae by Toned ———— = leg 

i urses. Junior 
Gymnasium Zod poke ~ ye hy Rates. 4 eatrased Soar. 
Rev. A. D. THAELER, D. D., Headmaster. Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 


SWA RTHMORE PREP 
TION FOR ALL COLLEGES. 


Also coma” Tones, Character and manliness our 
definite, gin, Bapert, sinietic coaching for every bez. 
Write for wy rm oman ‘4, Swarthmore, Pa. 


121st year. Amidst hunting grounds and _ fishing 
streams, 11 teachers for 100 select boys. Champion 
athletic teams. Tennis. %%4-mile tracks Golf ‘links 
available. Concrete pool i skating pond. Catalog. 
Address Headmaster, Box S, Bellefonte, Pa. 


“KISKI’’ 


KISKIMINETAS Sprincs. A good school for your boy. 
200 acres highland, ovestechine river. Special prepara- 
tion for college, technical schools. 

Each boy taught to study, to recognize and avr | pe 
own possibilities, All sports. Swimming pool. 
course. Bowling alleys. For catalog, address Pi oe 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., Pres., Saltsburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 


One hundred and five 
years of service 


























College courses and degrees 

in Civil Engineering, 

Chemistry, Commerce and 
Finance. 


Separate preparatory 
school for younger boys. 


CHARLES E. HYATT 
President 
Box 124 Chester, Pa. 
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PENNS YLVANIA—BO YS 


NEW JERSEY—BOYS 


NEW JERSEY—CO-ED 





1 asd 
FRANKLINSE MARSHALL 
chool Life and ya rts. omit usual Seen ney apa toes Location. 
BLM. bla oR hes ae fe Ca Mas 430: Lancester Pennsylvania. 
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i] 


BLAIR 











A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. gags 
location near mountains. All athletics and sports. 
swimming pool. Junior dormitory. to $375, 
100th year. Catalog. Address Headmaster, Box C, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


PENNS YLVANIA—CO-ED 


GEORGE SCHOOL €ejedusstions! 
College Preparatory 

227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 

Manual training, debating, household arts, all athletics. 

Own farm. Catalogue. 

G. A. Walton, A.M., Prin., Box 281, 











George School, Pa. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Coeducational. Prepares for College or life work. Busi- 
ness and home economics courses. New gymnasium, 60 
Strong athletic teams. Not conducted for 
profit. Rate $550. Catalog. Address Joun W. Lona, 
D.D., Pres., Box C, Williamsport, Pa. 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. degrees. S 








Dre-medical and professional courses. Diploma 
course in music. Athletics. Interesting college 
life. Day and boarding students. Catalog. 


Box C, Reading, Pa. 


NEW JERSEY—BOYS 
WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade Preparatory School for Boys. College 
entrance, business and special courses. Horsemanship 
under instructor of Equitation. 12 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Catalog and View Book. Junior Department. 
Masor C. M. LoreNcp, Supt., Box 403, Wenonah, N. J 


FREEHOLD tits SCHOOL 

















An Endowed School for 
300 carefully selected boys 
Invites Your Personal Investigation 
¢. Ber claim to excellence in 


ATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS 


Separate Lower School 
For Catalog address 
a C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
x C Blairstown, N. J 











The HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 


" Excellent Living Accom- 
modations and _ Recrea- 
epares tional Opportunities Sonat 
jer Superior type of instrestion 
ha for older boys preparing not ps 
inceton|| only to pass entrance exam- ||Princeton 
inations but to carry college 
jarvard work with credit _ Yale 
Williams New Junior School Cornell 
Applying our successful 
Dartmouth|| methods of instruction to Brown 
UnivoPa. younger boys, ages 10 to 16. Colgate 
{ 4 
— Summer Session —_ 











For Illustrated Catalog Address 


John G. Hun, Ph. D., 100 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 








DEVITTE SCHOOL 


$40 per month covers every expense 
All- Gy boarding school and Summer Camp for boys and 
girls 5 to 12. French conversation. 32 miles from N. ¥. 
L. De Vitte,* Principal, Box 48-K, Morganville, N. J. 








WASHINGTON—GIRLS 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


Near Nation’s Capital in 90- 
acre estate. Two-year Junior Col- 
lege with special emphasis on 
music, art, expression, home eco- 
nomics, secretarial training. Four- 
year course in college preparation 
for younger girls. Exceptional 
equipment includes a 
pool and gymnasium. All sports. 
Horseback riding. Eight charm- 
ing club-houses. References re- 
quired. Catalog. Address The 
Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen, 
Maryland. 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D. 
President 











The “Gymnasium” 








AIRMONT 


SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS 
27th Year. Two Year JUNIOR COLLEGE 
and College Preparatory oa 
5 Also COLLEGE COURSES in Secretarial Science, Domestic 
—_ — Art, Expression, yea Desiga 
interior ae oe 
Raecsetentlt pn Foon e = Utilized. 
ae from 45 S - 
For catalog addre 
Fairmont School, 2103 S St., Washington, D. C. 














NEW JERSE Y—GIRLS 





for boys 7 to 15. Modified military trai 
obedience, orderliness, self reliance. The school nite 
the personal touch. 
Write for Catalog. Address 

Mayor Cuas. M. Duncan, Box 64, Freehold, N. J. 


for 
YS 


College Preparatory and Junior Schools in Healthful Open 
Country, easily accessible from New Y High Poneards. 
Boys taught how to ag Distinctive home life. 
sports. For catalog addr 

HEADMASTER, Box C, Essex Fells, N. J. 












UTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Excellent eoiees oe gies 160th year. Teachers 
who understand Fine School spirit. Strong 
Athletics, including zwimraing. Home-like dormitories. 
Many cultural mad a pee State boy’s age and aim. 
Catalogue. _ P. Kelly, Headmaster. Box 2, New 
Brunswick. 


‘Bordentown 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 42nd year. Special 
Summer Session. For catalogue, address 

Col.T.D.Landon, Principal 


Drawer C-5 Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 

















PENNINGTON 


The Pennington atmosphere makes for ideal 
cultural, mental and social development. Excep- 
tional record in preparing for college and life. An 
jnsneemse for every 10 boys. Congenial surround- 

s—social and literary organizations, library. 
All athletics—gym, 60 foot swimming pool, 














Girls 8 to 21. ile from town, 57 acres. 
Preparation for the Major Colleges and College 
Entrance Board Examinations. Advanced Courses 
for Surplus Credits in College Entrance Studies. 
Junior, General, 2-year Graduate Courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, Dancing, Secretarial, Domestic 
Science. Athletics. Riding 
Enrollment at ‘any time. 


Mice Laura M. Gilder, A. M:, Prin., R.F.D.-2, Princeton, nd J 











Chevy Chase School 


For Girls. Last years of High school; two- 
year advanced elective course. Special 
emphasis on music, art, drama. ‘Twelve- 


acre campus; country life; advantages of 
the national capital. Address Frederic Ernest 
Farrington, Ph.D. Box C, Chevy Chase 
School, Washington, D. C. 


t. Margarets dais 


A Home School at the Nation’s Capital 

under the Personal Supervision of the 
‘Principal. College Preparatory, General, and 
Secretarial Courses. Educational Advantages 
of Washington fully used. Sports and Recrea- 
tion. —— Cost. Address 

ANK A. GALLUP, Principal 

215-. "California St., Washington, D. C. 











CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 


Close, personal touch and instruction for each girl. 
Thorough college preparation. Five diploma courses, 
Fine democratic spirit, sensible dress regulations, 
happy school life. Beautiful hill country near New 
York e... acres. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. 
53rd y 


ROBERT 4 Leer orig D.D., President 


uidianteen, N.J. 











poo Plant entirely modernized. Separate Junior offers the ideal education for the modern 
School home ¢ care. be poly se New Aen girl. Tho instruction in ages, musie 
an iladelphia, 8 miles from Princeton, in his- » domestic sci lege pre- 
toric Jersey foot-hills. Moderate rates—no extras. poet and other Sours 6 f the or and ont ac- 
Write for catalog. Francis Harvey Green, A. M., athletics, including swimmi when = ad 
Litt. D., Headmaster, Box 50, Pennington, N. J. riding. Interestin; social life Poni illustrated 
caneenadirens —Seere wet. mma toSeminary, 


wm«" > 


THE IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


Delightfully situated in the suburbs of 
ashington, D. C., with t unusual ad. a 
vantages that only the National Capi 


can give, IMMACULATA SEMIN 

















An endowed 


PEDDIE :vccrire. 


Emphasis on preparation for College Entrance 
Board Examinations. Boys from 30 states. 
Graduates now in 26 colleges. 60-acre campus. 
Gymnasium and swimming pool. Athletics for 
every boy. Six Forms including two grammar 
grades. 61st year. Booklets. Address 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 6-K Hightstown, New Jersey 














WASHING TON— BOYS 











SWAVELY 


Twenty-five years of successful preparation of 
ys for leading colleges, also for West Point and 
pdt A In historic section of Virginia, one 
hour by train from Washington, Small classes with 
closest contact between teacher and pupil. Swavely 
certificates are accepted by-all colleges not requir- 
ing entrance examinations. Physical education and 
all sports on a 65-acre campus. A visit to the 
school is urged. Write for catalog and information, 
E. SWAVELY, Headmaster, Box 57-C, 
Manassas, Virginia 




































Junior Collegiate, High School, College Prepara- 
tory Forms. Household Science, Secretarial Science. 
Music, Art, City and country advantages. > 
Secretary, Box C, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 













WASHING TON—GIRLS 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 





LITERATURE, 
FINE A 
APPLIED ARTS 





KING-SMI 


MUSIC: DANCING, A Residential School For Young Women, offering unique and 
unexcelled opportunities for ccteanal or professional study and 
personality development, 
and stimulating. 
student desires. 
amount of work taken. 
week of opera in New York; preparation for foreign travel. 


Mr. & Mrs. Avcust Kine-SMITH, Directors, 1751 New Hampshire Ave., 


STUDIO-SCHOOL 


of Washington and Paris 


in an atmosphere that is both artistic 
Any art, academic or college work arranged that 
All subjects elective. Tuition according to 
Unusual social advantages of Washington; 


Washington, D, C. 





GUNSTON HALL 


1918 FLORIDA AVE., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Est. 1802. Roeparetey and academic courses. 
‘wo years graduate and college rool = Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Achiotice Bihar a Bus. ‘Wer. * Mary L. Gildersleeve, 
y B. Kerr, B.A., M.A., Principals.” 





THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Zee tou, Yona Ce Conzse, pocredited, Prepares for Fapsions D Direc- 
1409-C Sacsndimnaete Avenue, i W., Washington. D.C. 











SOUTHERN—BOYS 





MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


BINGHA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
“‘The Land of the Sky” 
133 years of successful training. 
Superb location in world-famous 
climate. Health record unsur- 
a. Buildings one-story, 
rick, cottage plan—for safety, 
sanitation and service. Thorough 

training by experienced teac 
ers. Small classes. All athletics. 
Boys from 24 states. Number limited to 130. 
Lower School for boys 12 to 14. Catalogue. 
Address Box C. 
COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 











COL. S. R. McKEE, Superintendent. 





REENBRIE 


Military School 


In the “Old Virginia’’ town of Lewis Sprites 
fies from the Greenbrier White Sule ~wd 8 
Preperve for college and business Itt 
00 boys. Athletics for all, inchading Unni ied 
soto field work and gymnasium. 
fire-proof buildings just completed. ‘On C. & O. 
R. at juncture of three National highways. 
For catalog address. 
Colonel _H. B. Moore, Principal 4 
Box 15, Lewisburg, West Virginia ] 
J) 








AN 














RANDOLPH-MACON 
ACADEMY 


Front Royal, Va. Military Training 
Where boys’ ambitions and 
aims are known and devel- 
oped by helpful instructors. 
A branch of the Randolph- 
Macon System. Prepares for 
College or Scientific Schools. 
Over $200,000 equipment. 
Fine new gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, outdoor sports. 
Terms $500. 35th year. For 
catalog address Charles L. 
Melton, A.M., Principal, 

od Box 404, Front Royal, Va. 








Branham &Hughes 


eMilitary CAcademy 









33 years of 
character 
building. Modern, Complete 
equipment. An ideal school 
for training boys in moral and physical 
health and scholarship. R. O. T. C. under 
army officers. Junior School in separate 
building. 30 miles South of Nashville. For 
catalog address 


Col. W. O. Batts, Superintendent 
Spring Hill, Tenn., Box C. 














INDIAN RIVER SCHOOL 


A preparatory School of Northern Ideals for boys 12 to 15. Each 
boy is supplied with and cares for his own horse. Outdoor 
life. 12 miles south of Daytona. Two hundred acre ranch. 
Oct. to May. Wayne E. Connor (Princeton), Director. W. A. 
Buell, M.A. (Princeton), Headmaster, New Smyrna, Fla. 











FORK UNION xcxbemy 


Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Pre- 
egaey for college or business with thorough mili- 
tary training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 
tian masters. $200,000 recently spent on new 
barracks, cymnatioe. etc. Complete equipment 
Aided and inspected by War 
Dept. R. O. T. C. 29th year. Catalog. Address 
COL.N.J.PERKINS, President, Fork Union, Va. 


ASSANUTTEN 


College preparatory for manly boys. Small 

classes. odified military discipline. In 
the Shenandoah Valley near Washington. Wholesome in- 
fluences. All athletics. For catalog address Dr. Howard 
J. Benchoff, Headmaster, Box 50, ‘Woodstock, Va 

















Ideally located on Susquehanna River 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
Unexcelled faculty. Supervised ath- 
letics. Prepares for leading colleges. Special de- 
partment for boys bélow high-school. Catalog. 
Tome Summer Camp for smaller boys. 
Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D., Port Deposit, Maryland. 


SE WANE MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Prepares for college, small classes. 


Opportunity for 
individual development. Aim—an active mind, 





sound 
body, clean morals, 8000 acres of exploring and camping 
country. All athletics. Catalog. Box C, Sewanee, Tenn. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prepares for college and business life. Located in Blue 
Ridge Mountains, famous for health and beauty. Mili- 
tary training inculcates orderlincss, promptitude, self- 
reliance. Instructor for every 10 cadets. R.O.T.C. 

x C, Waynesboro, Virginia. 











STAUNTON 


Military Academy 


Boys 10 to 20 years old pre- 
pared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or Busi- 
ness. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Sep- 
arate building and special! teach- 
ers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health 
and manly carriage. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic park. 
Daily drills. Personal, individual in- 
struction by our tutorial system. Academy siaety-five 
years old,. Complete plant, full equipment, absolutely 
fireproof. Illustrated catalog. Address 






MASSIE SCHOOL 








Col. Thos. H. Russell. B.S., Pres., Box C, Staunton, Va. 





A College Preparatory School for Boys, in the blue grass 
section of Kentucky, near Lexington. Thorough in- 
struction, new equipment. Out-of-door sports. For 
catalog, address 

R. K. Massie, Jr., M.A., Box 459, Versailles, Ky. 








Skilled instructors; personal supervi- 
sion; wholesome atmosphere. Graduates accred- 
ited. at West Point and ao ene 
Junior Dept. and campus for boys 7-1 
a hv mgag is) cee Cisse Sea: : 
‘row Write for 
pre ay “Gulf Coast Military Academy, R-3, 
Gulfport, Miss. 





Send Us The Boy and we Will Return You The Man 








ennessce 


Militarv Institute 











Superior preparation for college or business insured 
by an experienced faculty, special study hours, 
modern classrooms and laboratories. Unusually suc- 
cessful in training boys, with a staff that understands 
boys and how to teach them. Efficient military 
training and carefully supervised athletics develop 
sturdy bodies. Year-round outdoor sports. Mild, 
healthful climate. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Moderate charges. Catalog. 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent 
Box 313 Sweetwater, Tennessee 

















eye e 
Tupelo Military Institute 
A select preparatory school in the hills of Northern Mis- 
sissippi. Modern courses of study. Individual attention and 
ideal home environment. Junior department. Swimming 
pool, gymnasium, all athletics. Terms Moderate. Address 
Geo. W. Chapman, A.M., Ph.D., President, Tupelo, Miss. 





Augusta Military Academy 
College trained faculty equips ambitious boys for universi- 
ties or business. 300- atte. onom in famous Shenandoah 
bi ey. 60th year. R. iz For_ catalog we 
T. J. Roller or Tiajee s. Koller, Jr., Prins., 
Defiance, Virginia. 





e e 
Hargrave Military Academy 
Formerly Chatham Training School. Essentials of edu- 
cation without reg College preparation and commercial 
courses. $250,000. Not conducted for profit. Junior 
Dept. for boys 10 oderate cost. Catalog. 
A. H, Campen, A. B., President. Va., Chatham, Box C, 





es 7 
Kentucky Military Institute 
An accredited school. Eighty years of successfully preparing 
boys for college and business. Classical, scientific and commercial 
courses. Also Junior School. Small c' —personal attention. 
Only boys of highest character accepted. Address Col. C. B. 
Richmond, Pres., Box C, Lyndon, Ky. 


UNIOR Military Academy 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten —— oe grade. Modi- 








fied military system. Open 12 m year. 1200 ft. 
alt. 83 miles east Nashville, ‘Moderate rates. Catalog. 
dmaster, Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 





Courses prepare for any college. 67-acre campus 
of Blue Grass on Main Line railway. All ath- 
letics, golf and swimming pool. . C. under 
army officers. Enrollment limited to 250. Best 
plant in the South. Fixed charges $675. For 
catalog address 

Box 520, Columbia, Tennessee 


BLAS KSTONE 








MILITARY ACADEMY 


of_ Vir; Colle; ratory 
ine ag Cha: Esto ae 


Equi t. Au. Sports. F Kklet, “How the 
Hotere Fevers SxcPens, tion Bes, Bex A: Blockstons, Ve 


urch 


pair nireuseceit BOYS SCHOOL on UTCE 
yes oy nd of Chesapeake Bay. College Prepara- 
foe 65 990 48 years. $100,000 buildings. 95 acres. — 
eats buebiets or calaiog a bbb BOX C, CHRISTCHURCH, MIDDLESEX CO., VA 








TN 





ee a Tag came i Both. wolf. 
any time. ntaine, lake; largest gym in South Box C, 


SOUTHERN—GIRLS 
Mary Baldwin College and Mary Baldwin Seminary 


For Young — Established 1842. Staunton, Virginia. 


T pt. 9th. In Shenandoah Valley. Uneurpessed climate, 
modern eauinment Courses: College, 4 years, A. B. Degree; Coillege- 
Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, eran, Domestic Science, Ath- 
letics. Gymescam and Field. Catalog 

















RANDOLPH-MACON | SCHOOL 


n in its At 
A preparatory school for girls, located in famous Piedmont section of 
Virginia, ra, 150 miles from Richmon 





liege entrance requirements. Vocal Music, Piano, 
yy ae on ag nd and Phy a Coke and further information 
John im| ‘incipa 
PRO reat - Pe anville, —— 





FAUQUIER "Sr as" 


65th Session. Near Washington. College preparatory 
and cultural courses. Out door sports. Catalog. Mrs. 
Katherine D. Carr., Boz 12., Warrenton, Va. 
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SOUTHERN—GIRLS 








Virginia College 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A standardized Junior College. Two years 
accredited college work permits entrance into junior 
year of leading colleges. Four years Preparatory 
and intensive elective courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Secretarial Training, Jour- 
nalism, Library Methods. 

Stately buildings and inviting wooded campus 
reflect the charm and dignity of one of the South’s 
leading schools. Healthful and happy school days 
with horseback riding, golf and tennis. 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President 
MRS. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, V. P. 
Box Z Roanoke, Virginia 











Columbia Institute 


A Distinguished School for Girls and Young Women 


Dp. orse- 
ding, golf, swimming. Delightful environ- 
Rates $600. For catalog address 


The President, Box D, Columbia, Tennessee 














LENOX HALL 


“Lenoe Girls Are Happy Girls’’ 

Bplendid location in St. Louis’ most beautiful suburb 
affords country surroundings with the cultural advantages 
of the city. 6-acre campus. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses and two-year playground course. Special de- 
partments for music, expression and domestic science. 
for catalog address 

MRS. M. LOUISE THOMAS 
Box 1021, Kirkwood, Mo. 





Uy. MILES 


Hannah Dore 22%. 


A Country School for Girls, founded 1832 by the Episcopal 
Church. College Preparatory and General Courses, Music, Art. 
Terms $600 to $800. Address the 1926-27 Principal: 

Miss Laura Fowler, A.B., Box C, Reisterstown, Maryland. 





GREENBRIER COLLEGE for WOMEN 


Founded 1812. A Junior College in the mountains near 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Elevation 2300 feet. 
Strong literary courses. Riding, swimming, all athletics. 
For catalog eddress French W. Thompson, Pres., Box C, 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


In heart of world-famous Bluegrass region. Standard Junior 
College for women. High School and College Preparatory 
courses. Music, Art, Home E i Whol 

ous life in a wonderful school home. For catalog and view 
book address Hamilton College, Dept. B, Lexington, Ky. 


Martha Washington College for Young Women 


Delightful climate, 2200 feet elevation. 73rd Year. 

accredited Junior College. Strong departments in 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Physical Edu- 
cation. Secretarial Science. New swimming pool. All 
sports. Terms $527.00. C. D. Curtis, President, Box © Abingdon, Va. 


MILLERSBURG COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1850 
Select boarding school for girls, 6-21. Fully accredited. 
Grades, intensive college preparatory, special courses. 
Well equipped gymnasium. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home 
mics. Moderate rates. Box C, Millersburg, Ky. 


Ashley Hall 


A girl's school offering a broad variety of courses, includ- 
ing college preparation, and normal courses in Kinder- 
Modern equipment. Swim- 

Address Mary V. McBee, 




















s s * 
Virginia Intermont College 
For young Women. 43rd year. 30 states. High School 
and Junior College, both accredited by Southern Associa- 
tion, Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Courses, Ex- 
ssion, Art. Outdoor sports, Gym. Pool. Private Baths. 
G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 125, Bristol, Virginia 
A Select School Preparing 


FASSIFERN Girls for Leading Colleges 


In the Land of the Sky. Music, Art, Expression, Home 

Gore Conomics, Physical Training, Athletics, Riding, 

Bou Catalog. JOSEPH R. SEVIER, D.D., President, 
x A, Hendersonville, North Carolina. 








CENTENARY COLLEGE 224 CONSERVATORY 


ae girls and young women. Est, 1884. Junior Col- 
ES and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home 
peamics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 
one Athietics. Swimming, Rates $500-$750. Cata- 

» Dr. J. W. Maton, Pres., Box C, Cleveland, Tenn. 








, SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


rate. ‘‘In heart of Virginia.”’ 64th yr. 4 yr. H. S. 2 yr. 

peleee. Finishing. Social Training. Music, Art, Expression. 

Domes: ic Science, Secretarial. Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Gym. 

Gisorical Pilgrimages. Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Presi- 
t, Box 206, College Place, Petersburg, Virginia. 








of the South. ( 
ome Economies, Secretarial. 


should be made at once. 
WARD-BELMONT, 


Tannen 








Conservatory advantages 


eights, Box 2, Nashville, Tennessee 








WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


An Accredited Junior College and High School. 
tensive grounds, the most modern and complete equipment plus the charming: dignity 
yes, Music, Expression, Art, Physical Training, 
1 ] Leading colleges grant graduates Junior standing. 
Swimming pool and new gymnasium. References required. Applications for 1926-27 
Booklets on request. 


Belmont H 


Excellent academic standards, ex- 


Address 











Averett College for Young Women 


Founded 1859. H.S. and Jr. College Courses. Ac- 
eredited. Attractive new buildings. Mod. Equipment. Gym. 
Swimming Pool. Music, Home Economies, Secretarial, Art, 
etc. Moderate Rates. Illus. Catalog and View Book. James 
P. Craft, A.M., (Harvard) Pres. Box CO, Danville, Va. 


Manch College of Music 


Located in the heart of the Beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. Full Courses in all branches of the musical art, 
classical dancing, physical training, expression, languages 
and Special Courses offered in academics (optional.) 

New $150,000 buildings and dormitories. Every room 
an outside room. Swimming pool, gymnasium, golf and 
horseback riding. All athletics encouraged. Large campus 
grounds of 17 acres. Pure mountain water. 

Our faculty is made up of cultured ladies and gentlemen 
of experience and Christian influence. 

Catalogue on request. We offer special courses in aca- 
demics and music to girls under 14. Write for special form. 
14th session opens Sept. 9th 
Address, Manch College of Music, 

College Park, Box C, Stauntyn, Va. 





™ 
in 


Miss MARY 


ABRISON, FOREST 


Modern, well equipped. In the beautiful Spring 

ore. Intermediate College Prep ator nae aA f hag ~ 
ig Music and Art. Horseback Riding. For catalog and booklet 

is R' Li le Box to Garrison 





. Md. 














Southern Semin 
A thers of Ganee’* 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains, in 
the midst of almost Alpine scenery. Home life 
is that of a fine old southern family. College 
preparatory, 4 years; Seminary and Collegiate, 


2 years. Music, Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Physical Education and Commercial 
courses. The school is noted for its mental 


and physical health. All sports, including 
horseback riding and mountain climbing. 320-ft. 
veranda. Mountain water. 59th year. Catalog. 
dress 
ROBERT LEE DURHAM, President 
Box 912, Buena Vista, Virginia 








BRENAUoxsnainn 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Standard courses leading to the degrees of A.B., B.O. and Mus.B. Special 
students in music, oratory and art—household economics—secretarial branches and 


physical education. 


Self-Government. 


with swimming pool. 
Outdoor sports, riding, boating, etc. 


BRENAU 








Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 500, thirty states represented 
—non-sectarian, eight fraternities—Homelike atmosphere, democratic spirit, Student 
Combines best features of School, Club and Home. 

Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, including up-to-date gymnasium 
Healthful climate in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


For particulars address 


Box B 





COLLEGE 






Gainesville, Ga. 




















SOUTHERN—GIRLS 











1843 


beautiful. 





Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginiay 


Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal. 
General and college preparatory courses. 
find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture and 
refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching methods, 
Supervised out-door sports. 






Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1926 


Location healthful and 
al alumne 








For catalogue address 
MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box A 


















“VIRGINIA PARK’’—overlooking the 
city of Bristol in the healthful mountain 
climate of ‘“‘Old Virginia.’”” Courses: 
Accredited College Preparatory and Jun- 
for .College; Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Journalism, Secretarial, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Social Training. Character De- 
velopment. Students from 40 states and 
foreign countries. References required. 
Early application necessary. 


riding, Swimming, and Gymnasium. 
acre campus 
water sports. 
For CATALOG and book of views address 





56th Year. Modern new buildings, every 
room has a bath attached. Health record 
unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 
100- 
with beautiful lake and 
Washington visit optional. 









W. E. Martin, Ph. D., Pres. 
Box C, Bristol, Va. 















NATIONALLY patronized 

AN school emphasizing 

the two-year Junior 

College and four-year High 

School courses. Also Music, 

Art, Expression, Home Eco- 

nomics, Secretarial, Physical 

Education. On the Gulf. De- 

lightful climate. Year-round 

sports. Catalog. President 

Richard G, Cox, Box K, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. 


Gulf Park College 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
































SOUTHERN—CO-ED 
TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE FO‘Npe> 


Coeducational Junior College with Preparatory Dept. Accredited. 
Special courses in music, art, business, pre-professional. Definite 
ee influences. Athletics; new gym. 20-acre campus. 8 build- 

ngs. Low rate. References required. Catalog. Box C, ATHENS, 
TE NNESSEE. 


WESTERN—BOYS 


VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming via Cody—On 8000- 
acre completely equipped ranch. Intensive 
instruction to meet college entrance re- 
quirements. Ranch and mountain life. 
Each boy assigned his own horse. Polo, 
trapping, rifle range. Limited enrollment. 
For catalog, address Valley Ranch Eastern 


Office, 70 E. 45th Street, New York City. 
Af ilitary 


OHI “Institute 


93rd year. High beautiful location. Lower school for 
younger boys. Athletics. Address A. M. Henshaw, Supt., 
Box 44, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


St. JAMES SCHOOL A home school 


for boys of the grades. 24th Year. 180 acre estate—ideal 
surroundings. Military training and honor system that 
builds character. Individual attention. Limited number. 
All Sports. Parental care. For catalog address 

F. E. Jenkins, Headmaster, Box A, Faribault, Minn. 


MORGAN PARK 



































EPISCOPAL 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced man teacher for every ten cadets. Supervised 
athletics for each oo 20 acres in country surroundings. 
er Camp. year. Catalog. 


D. Abells, 4, Box 126, Morgan Park, Chicago, Hl. 


MARYLAND 


COLLEGE 


1853 1926 





For Women 


Courses 
Literary Certificate 
Domestic aon 

Certifica 
Secretarial Certificate 
Kindergarten an 


Advantages 
60 minutes from 
Washington; near 
Baltimore. Hill-crest 
location. Large 
wooded campus. Fire- 
proof buildings. Pri- 
vate baths. Swimming 
pool Pipe-organ, 
Social life. All sports, 
including riding. Na- B. S&S. 
tional patronage. De- B. 0. Degree 
mand for Graduates. p 
For Catalog address: Box C 


LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 


Playground Certi- 
cate 

Physical Education 
Certificate 

Music Certificate 

B. A. Degree 

Degree 

(Ex- 


























WESTERN—BOYS 
ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Graduates enter college without 
examination. Also Business Courses. Boys 
taught “how to study”. 48th year. Expert 
athletic coaching. Character-building. For CAT- 

. address Mason Ratru L. JACKSON, Prin. 











New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High School and Junior College. Splendid 
equipment. R.O.T.C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. 
altitude. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box a Roswell, N. M. 





j } ili Develops red- 
Missouri Military Academy Develops | red- 
ican manhood, 


through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 
ceptional. For catalog address Cou. E. Y. Burton, Pres, 
Missouri, Mexico, Box 121. 











billiard rooms. 
fire-proof buildings. 


Modern 
Catalog. Col. Box 
Member Association Military Colleges and Schools of Dnited States. 


Excellent 
Orvon G 










In the valley of the Great Miami River, 14 miles from Da \ 
A school of high ideals and standards. ing» 
very small classes leads boys to reason and ‘think—not to ac- 
cumulate facts—to master a subject and apply it to life. 
preparation for college or university entrance. 
training is an attractive, inspirational form of outdoor exercise 
appealing to every boy. 
Ae ’ Gym, athletic field, parade ground, 2 baseball diamonds, 2 football fields, and 
Social ease and courtesy are developed at school functions. 
instruction 

Brown, President, 


Military Institute 
Germantown Ohio 
A system of teaching in 


Intense 
The military 


Jork and play are nicely balanced. 


in music. —— band and orchestra. 











ANDERSON £3 


Situated in the old South. Cli- 
mate mild and invigorating. Out- 
door sports all the year. Tra- 
ditional Southern customs and 
Caltnes. 34 acre campus. 

St d 1 curricul 
rae to degree: s. 2 year 
courses with dartibentes. 
Degrees in Expression, Art, 
Household Arts, Violin, Piano, 
Voice, Organ. Secretarial, Physi- 
cal Education. " 











For catalog address the Registrar, {Uj 


Box A, Anderson, = 
uth Carolina. i 


‘Fairfax Fall 


For Girls. At the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
in the famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Four 
hours from Washington. Two main line railroads. 
Thorough four-year college preparatory and elec- 
tive courses, one-year graduate course. Music, 
Art, Household Science, Dramatics, Secretarial. 
Beautiful home-like buildings, 35 acres. High alti- 
sues Lit wee water. Our own mabie of gaited 
horses, 











log. John Noble 
Maxwell, Presi- 
ent. Box Cc, 
Park Station, 
Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 


EL PASO SCHOOL 5. 


College preparatory and general academic courses, Accred- 
ited by standard colleges. Fine music advantages. Mild, 
dry climate with daily sunshine. Outdoor classes and 




















exercises nearly all year. Moderate rate. Catalog. 
Miss Olga E. Tafel, Prin., Box , El Paso, Tex. 
WESTERN—BOYS 











New gymnasium, one of finest in the country 
Est. 1844. High School and Junior College. 
Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 


and general activities. For catalog, address 
Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
712 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 








| ] ACADEMY FOR BOYS 

70th year. Beginning with first year 
high school. High record for passing college entrance examinations. 
Athletics for every boy—swimming pool, athletic field. Large em 
dowment permits tuition of $750. Address Karl C. Stouffer, 
Principal, Box P, Elgin, Ill. 


QONARGA MILITARY SCHOOL 


Trains for character. 4 modernly equipped build- 
ings. 85 miles south of Chicago. College preparatory and 
busi moderate expense. Send for 


catalog to: oy J.C. Bittinger Supt., Box C, Onarga, Ill. 
MILITARY 


LLIN OIS  scitoor 


College preparatory with military training for dis- 











cipline. Small classes, individual attention. Five 
weeks’ trip to France. Special courses for young boys. 
Athletics. $550. Catalog. Box 17, Aledo, Ill. 








A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Planned for thorough college preparation in 









an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
athletics. Separate school for smaller boys, 
in new building especially designed for this 
purpose. Summer school. Rev. Charles Her- 
bert Young, S.T.D., Rector. For illustrated 
catalog and additional information address 


The Registrar, Howe, Indiana 
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96th year. 
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WESTERN—BOYS 





Recitation Building 





Lake Forest Academy for Boys 


NON-MILITARY HONOR IDEALS 
DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY—diploma admits to ALL 
certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, ete. 
69th year. An endowed school, not for profit. Friendly co-operation between 
faculty and students develops Character and good comradeship. . Modern 
buildings. Thorough physical training and all athletics. One hour north of 
Chicago on Lake Micnigan. Early application advised. For Catalog address: 
John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 118, Lake Forest, Ill. 






















On Lake Maxinkuckee 


Wholesome associations 
in surroundings such as this 
encourage the development 
of high ideals, respect for 
authority, and self-confid- 
ence. Culver graduates have 
distinct advantages in col- 
lege and business life by 
reason of the unusual op- 
portunities for all-round 
training they have enjoyed 
in the atmosphere of this 
world-famous academy. For 
catalog address The Adju- 
tant’s Aide, Culver, Indiana. 


Pillsbury Academy 


An endowed college preparatory school for boys. 
80% of graduates go to college. Individual in- 
struction. Supervised dormitories. 17 acres of 
well-kept lawn and noble shade trees. 7 buildings. 
Unusual facilities for athletics, including swimming, 
tennis, track and field sports. Military drill, Rate 


$700 50th vee ILO B PRICE. fb. Beincioat Every Inch a Man 


LEXINGTON, MO. 43 MILES FROM KANSAS CITY. 
Oldest Military School west of Mississippi River. JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
(7th to — rades). JUNIOR COLLEGE (2 years). Accredited. Government super- 


vision. R. O. T. C. 50-acre campus. All athletics. Indoor swimming pool with heated, 
filtered waar Catalog. COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Box C, Lexington, Mo. 


WESTERN—GIRLS 














GLEN DALE 


Box 397-B, Owatonna, M Minn. 





Clear-eyed, sturdy, ~keen- 
minded and eclean- 
minded. Resourceful, 
courteous, dependable 
and honest. Such are the 
possibilities for the lad 
who places himself in 
harmony with ST. JOHN’S 
method. The aim of St. 
John’s training is 











Sbattuck 





the results gratifying. Founded 1855 
men who direct it are men . 
School of experience. Problems Junior College and Preparatory 
college preparatory school that the average parent Distinctive school for young women. Home atmosphere 
fh a record for sound scholar- meets once or twice in a % with careful individual guidance. Suburban village noted 
ship, manly character and high lifetime, they have met ' for beauty and culture. Accessible to Cincinnati’s art and 
ideals. hundreds of times. Their Music attractions. Fully accredited. Flat Rate $1000 
Military training under _ex- judgment is sound, their - with music. Address 
perts detailed by U. S. War uds wie Vour. boy f President, ‘Thos. F. Marshall, Box 8, Glendale, Ohio 
Dept. All athletics under 8 vision broad. space ibs t 
coaches — 16 buildings, 240 will benefit by contac EDOV 
acres. Business course. 68th with them. Give him the EDO 
year. Summer School. Catalog. opportunity. Summer Way 
oe Tutoring School. Send for A, Fully, Accredited College Preparatory aamaees waa curses in 
nce. a im a sma 
ee Pea bee. catalog. Box 2-F. . Moderate foes. For catalog sddrew: Mise Anna A. aymond, 4. 30 








Principal, Box C, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY , Militarty ; vos 
College preparatory with high standards. Graduates in : ohn’s F; Kindergarten % Elementary 
26 colleges. All Athletics. Music and Expression. A true fica emy 
home school with Christian atmosphere. Coanpestaes. te Oo { 1 EE G | = 
Est, 1855. Endowed. Rate $650. Catalog. Edwin P. EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
Brown, Principal, Box EC, Beaver Dam, Wis. A college which has for forty years successfully trained 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE children. "Two and three year diploma courses. snd 











Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


WESTERN—CO-ED 























96th y ? yen. Ap sumone oe-etnentional, preparatory LS pe year degree gag » arndnaies i ac- 
schoo uperv athletics for boys and girls. Music = credited high schools. Advanced courses for teachers. 
and Exon Department especially strong. Rate WESTERN—GIR. Cultural courses, Fully accredited. 
_. W. Hamblin, Principal, Box V-2. Austin- New completely equipped college and dormitory 
Ohio, “neat Ashtabula buildings are located in North Shore suburb of 
ALPARAISO & 54th yr. Arts&Sciences, Chicago. Campus of 3% acres, two blocks from 
Teachers Co! = Law, beautiful Lake Michigan, offers splendid oo 
Commerce, ineer- *. for outdoor recreation. Splendid school spirit in 
UNIVERSIT ing, Pharmacy, 7 en Fae a Girls. ay ig, emt) student body of 500. Summer session June 21st. 
“Better Than Ever’’ Pre-medical. Summer meral Course. Music. : ep . Fall term September 15th. For catalog address 
quarter begins June 14. For Bulletin address office of the MIss FREDONIA ALLEN, Indianapolis Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 52, Evanston, Il. 














President. Dept. F. Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 








CosMoOPOLITAN EpucaTIoNAL DEPARTMENT 
119 West FortieTH STREET, New York, N. Y. 
The coupon below will assist you in making your school or camp problem 
clear to us. Fill in the blank spaces and mail to the COSMOPOLITAN 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. If you wish to write more fully 


we shall be glad to have you do so. The use of our service does not in the 
least obligate you.’ 


EES et aet DePIREE A ce SER SE ea neers Oe ne RR CR LAD ah th Rew SC 


Resse Rate 


Particular type of school or camp desired............. weveceececeneecececneeecaentnenenecanetenenesaenen 
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XFORD 
ojjege/* Women 


Founded 1830 

Standard four-year course 
. degree. Household 
Economics with B.S. degree. 

Special Courses: Violin, Cello, 
Voice, Piano with B.M. degree. 
Two-year normal courses 
Household gene pee Public 
School Music and 

Faculty: Trained in joo a 
versities of Durope and Ame 

} Location: In beautiful, weatthtal 

from 





college town, one -hour 
_ Cincinnati. 
Rates: $500. Write for “Seven 


Points’ and catalog 
ELEANOR N. ADAMS, Ph. D.., President, Box 62, OXFORD, Ohio 


Academic, college preparatory and 
advanced courses for gh school 
osenee au: accredited. Co- 
ehicten® Brett oral cast 
ni paren or all colleges 
> chool for and universities. 
Girls Complete Conservatory of Music. 
Art. Home Economics. Dramatic 





CHICAGO Art. Secretarial Courses. All ath- 
Boarding and letics. Horseback riding. Fireproof 

Day Students buildings with ample grounds. 
43rd year. Fall term begins tember 22. For catalog 


and Book of Views address the Principale, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerard T. Smith, Box 22, (515 Drexel Boulevard. Chicago. 


HILLCREST: Neewt 


Ages 6 to 14 
— Davison’s eee. Charming home life. Thorough- 
in grade work. Music emphasized. Interpretive 
dancing and healthful outdoor recreations. - 17th Gi: 
Only normal, healthy children accepted. Miss Sara 
Daxinone Prin. .; Box 4C, Beaver Dam, Wis. 








Columbus School for Girls 


College preparatory with general academic courses. Music, 
Art, - Dramaties. ~ Individual - attention. - Every athletic 
facility. Upper and Lower schools. ' Address Mre. Grace 
Latimer Jones McClure, Columbus, Ohio. 


Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minnesota 


Episcopal school for girls. New modern, fire-proof build- 
ing and gymnasium. Junior college, college preparatory 
and general courses. Advantages in — “we art. 
Largé campus for outdoor sports. A. Me- 

Elwain, Rector. Amy Louise Lowey, Box Z. 


Oak Hal 


domestic science courses. 
Swimming, Riding, Tennis. 
bers limited. Attractive home ute 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals, 578 





Rt. ge 
Principal. 





St. Paul’s distinctive School for girls. 
73rd year. Boarding and Day. 
College preparatory, general, 
Music and dramatic arts. Skating, 
Big new gymnasium. Num- 
Booklet 
Holly ag ‘St. Paul, Minn. 








T. MARY’S SCHOOL (EPIS.}, Knoxville,Ift 


FOR GIRLS 13 to 20 of all denominations. 59th 
ig ACCREDITED Prep. Also Courses for H. 
S. graduates. Athletics. Also St. Margaret's, a 
separate school, for girls 6 to * State age. 
Chicago Office: 1204 Stevens Bldg. Catalogs o Dept. C. 





. _ 
Kindergarten & Primary 
normal training. Also for “HOME-MAKING NEEDS.” 
Accredited. 32nd year. Student Residence. Social 
life. Demand for graduates. Apply for catalog: 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 703 Rush St., Chicago. 











Have You a Taste for cArt, 
a Talent for Creative Work? 


7 oi is no greater satis- 
faction than cultivating 
a talent of some sort. It leads 
to new and vivid interests 
and an infinitely fuller life. 
Cosmopolitan Educational 
Department will be glad to 
‘furnish first-hand information 
about where to take the best 
courses in painting, dramatic 
art, music, dancing, costume 
and interior designing, etc. 


If you are of a more practical 
turn of mind, let -us advise 
you, about courses in engi- 
neering, nursing, beauty cul- 
ture, mechanical dentistry, 
photography, tea room man- 
agement and other subjects. 
Taking one of these courses 
may be your most emphatic 
knock at the door of fortune. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














i 











ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE) 


A standard college for girls with courses 
leading to A.B., B.S., egrees. Pro- 
fessional training in Music, Art, Public 
Speaking, Home Economics, Secretaryship 
and Physical Education. 
Pleasant dormitory life. Six 
buildings. Endowed. Catalog 





Chartered 1847 


on request. Address Box E, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 











HARDIN COLLEGE ¢)""¥ Young 


ated with Chicago University, and fully Sonraanad 
University of Mo. and N. Central Ass’n of Colleges. 
home atmosphere, buildings, campus, supervise 


letic 


Box 12 


by 
Fine 
d_ath- 
S. ia ogue. Address Samuel J. Vaughn, Pres., 
, Mexico, Mo. 








Frances Shimer School *3i2r,sllese 


For Girls and Hers 4 Women. Ten modern build- 
ings. New $40,000 library. Campus 25 acres. 


College department two years with diploma. _ Four 
years —one, work. Home Economics. Music. 
Golf. Hockey. 74th year. Term opens 


Art 

Senteniber 8, 1926. Catalog. Address 
WM. P. McKEE, A.M..B.D., President 
x 606, Mt. Carroll, 
Illinois 
















A college prepara- 
wey a of the 
» advanced 


FERRY HAL 


courses for high school graduates. 


Suburban to Chicago 
on shore of Lake Michigan. Gymnasium, pool, horseback 
riding. Catalog. Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Prin., Box 
301, Lake Forest, Ill. 

unior College 


GRAFTON HALL 4 Be3 
Secretarial Courses, Dra- 


ae " Art, 
for GIRLS ™ ate Art. Home Economics. Modern 


buildings. Beautiful grounds. Limited registration. 
Catalogue and views free upon request. Address Recis- 
TRaR, Box C. M., Grafton Hall. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 





nized Academy 
Co 











PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for. tittle boys 


Page stands in a class by it- 
self as a military school for 
little boys. Sound training in 
the common branches: comes first. 
The military is adapted to young 
boy needs. Parents appreciate 
the atmosphere of understanding 





and encouragement for their little 
boys. This is the largest school 
of its kind in America. . Write 
for the catalog. 

The Page Cadets at Catalina, 
a volume of western tales, by the 
headmaster, at your bookstore or 
by mail, $1.75. Robert A. Gibbs, 
Headmaster, {215 Cochran 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 














MILITARY 


WEST COAS ACADEMY 


(Primary and Grammar Grades only.) A more home 
like school, offering so many advantages, cannot be found, 
Summer term and camp—Address: Box 907-C, Palo Alto, 


Calif. 
PALO ALTO MiLiTary 


For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Home- 
like atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the waking, 
Swimming and other sports. Bieycle. club. Open 12 
months in year. Summer Camp. Col. R. P, Kelly, § Supt. 
Box 306-C, Palo Alto, Cal. 








Preparatory 
ALIFORNIA. school for boys 
Non-military. Prepares for Universities, East and West. 
Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight. ll 
athletics. Christian influences. Small classes. 
. C. M. Wood, Supt., R.D. ox C, Pasadena, | Cal. 


PACIFIC COAST—GIRLS 











Regular college courses, 
art courses. 
Exceptionally 





™ note. 
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nasium, 


and 
quest. 
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50 minutes from St. 


Lindenwood College 


Enterinc the one hundredth year of its history, 
among the nationally recognized colleges of first rank for women in the West. 
anniversary celebration in 1927 will hold many advantages. 
Well-rounded courses of study are offered in a wide range of 
subjects. 
and 


also preprofessional, 
Two and four year courses leading to degrees. 
Jine Music School, covering every branch 
of musical instruction, under the direction of musicians of 
Special courses in Home Economics, 
and Business. 
is selected from the leading 
colleges of the country. 
tiful modern buildings stand 
majestically 
138 wooded acres. 
swimming pool 
and golf course. 
view book on re- 
Address JOHN 
L. ROEMER, D.D., 
President, 
St. Charles, Missouri. 


Box 326, 


Lindenwood College stands securely 
The 








vocational 


Art, Oratory 
The faculty 


Beau- 


from 


Gym- 


Catalog 

















MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL. 


Boarding and Day School. Accredited. nee 
Preparation. Special advantages in Miusic, Fre: 

momics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. Ada S. Blake, A.B., Prin, 
5029-C, West Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Ay ge the Suieve Foundation 
La Jolla, California 


Boarding = en it for girls. Tosty minutes from San Diego, Inter- 
mediate School. eparation for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely 
Cummins, f Maiinaistrose: The Rt. oor Joseph H. Johnson, President, 


Board of ‘Trustees. 

FOR GIRLS 
Cumnock School jp orsmy—sunior 
and Senior High School. Accredited for college entrance. 
School of Expression—preparing for professional career. 
Music. For catalog address Helen A. Brooks, A.M., 
Director, 5355 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ORTON SCHOOL Giris 


In delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study 
beige College Artima ee and General Courses. }° ual 
Art, Gymnastics, Tennis, 37th year. Accredit 
Write for catalog. oy Orton, Principal, Pasadena, Cal. Cc 














LAE in At eae Expression oy 
ome Economics. lew Buildings. 
So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
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NURSES’ TRAINING 





ALBANY HOSPITAL 


Registered School of Nursing, affiliated with 
Albany Medical College, offers a three-year 
course Of instruction in all departments of 
Nursing. Applications should be made as soon 
as possible for admission to the Sept. 1926 Class. 
For further information apply to the Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, Albany Hospital, Albany, 


. . 


Children’s Hospital School of Nursing 


Widely Recognized School in Famous Educational Center. 
For Preparatory School Graduates. Advanced Credit 
for College Graduates. For Catalog and Booklet Address 

Mis: WAKEFIELD, R. N., Director, 
306 Lenaeet Avenue Boston, Mass. 








oe ee 
Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Established in 1880 
Offers a 3-year course to high school graduates over 18. 
Advanced standing granted for college degrees or 
credits. The number and variety of cases admitted to 
Cook County Hospital affords the student the widest 
possible practical experience; an able teaching staff 
assures thorough instruction in nursing and the sciences 
fundamental to nursing. For ee information write: 
LAURA R. LOGAN, Dean, Dept. C, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago. 














Middlesex General Hospital School 


for Nurses. Accredited in New Jersey, offers a three years course in 


supplied; Entrance May, 


nursing to High School graduates; Maintenance, text books, uniforms 
September and January. Address Sup- 
General Hospital, New Brunswick, N. J. 





The Chicago Memorial Hospital School of Nursing 


State Accredited, 3-year course, offers unusual advantages to young 
women between ages of 18 and 35, having four years of high school. 
Free tuition, mai monthly all Write The Chicago 
Memorial Hospital, 2815 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Mlinois. 


ENGLEWOOD HOSPITAL 


offers to High Sehool Graduates or those with the educational equiva- 
lent a three-years’ cou: 








in nursing. New building with complete modern 
equipment, ample = fpcitee, attractive Nurses’ Home. Schoo! 
is accredil in the States of New York and New Jersey. Classes enter 


in deptember and Februniy. For prospectus, write Principal, School 


of Nursing, Englewood, N. 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 
beginners or’ Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year General 
course. Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 

1900 8. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


SPECIAL 


GeF REER. SAHOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 
Limited a intimate care. 9 miles from Boston. 


» Morse, Princi; 
31 Park Circle, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have. not 
developed normally. chools, shops, farms, research lab- 
oratory. $1200 for the first year, $900 thereafter. 
E. R. Johnstons, Director, C. Emerson Nash, Superin- 
tendent, Box 408, 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 




















For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring, ember 15. 


June 15 y Sept 
Booklet Box Aig rece: soning Pa. 


Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, y whens 


The Stewart Home Training School 


A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky.. Seven Buildings. - Cot- 
tage Plan. For illustrated catalog address 

Dr. John P. Stewart, ox A, Frankfort, Ky. 


| = | 


The “Individual’’ School. (Summer Camp) R 
Academic, Industrial, Cultural 
MRS. C; B. HEDLEY Ht LEY. M.D. . 
Prine lent Physician 
Glenside, Pa. (12 miles fc Philadelphia) 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded. 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls and Young Children. 
Academic and Wagaiiens courses. Special instruction. 

Write Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box C, Berwyn, Pa. 


THE BROOKWOOD SCHOOL ™ ,bickwer4 


A home school for the mentally retarded. Music, manual 
training, Lg ye corrective gymnastics and grade work 
are taught by teachers especially trained in these sub- 
jects. wh the entire year with the gomier months at 
the seashore. Address: The B d School, Pa. 


A limited group of 
carefully sel>cted 
children of retarded 
estate. H like at here. 


se expert training and care. Address 
Mifs Agnes H. Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Summer School in the ‘‘Sesqui’”’ City. 


Courses in College _ Arts and Science, Teach- }} 
ers College, School of Commerce, or School of 
Music—with added educational advantages of 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. Dormitories 
i) ready for N. E. A. Convention June 26. Send for 
} catalog of courses desired, addressing Dept. F. 














school educa 





The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


has ba geese sor student oe Bing not less than two 

Course three years in C! hospital incorporated 
in 1861. wing first four months students attend School for Teach- 
ing Preliminary Courses in Nursing Education. For prospectus write 


Directress of Nurses, C. K. Swank, 2137 North College Ave.,Philadelphia,Pa 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses. 
Regular 3 year course requires 
High School diploma. Time al- 
lowance to college graduates with 


accredited courses. 5 year course 
in affiliation with Simmons College 
giving B. S. degree. Maintenance, 
text books and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. 
Entrance February and September. r 
5 rom an & 
SALLY JOHNSON, R.N., Prin. Boston, Mass. 9.2" reins 


The University of Michigan Hospital School 


for Nurses offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in nursing, and a 
five-year course a to a diploma in nursing and a Baal lor of Science 
degree. New 700 bed hospital and new nurses’ dormito: 
All tie ari must be graduates of accredited High S 
ments now being made. Addre: 
pital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





ichools. Enroll- 
38 Director of Nursing, University Hos- 





THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
Training School for Nurses, accredited in Pennsylvania 
and New York States, gives a three years’ course of 
Training including four months intensive preliminary 
work, Students are admitted twice a year, March and 
September. For further information, write Directress of 
Nurses, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








BUSINESS AND 


SECRETARIAL 











| 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
One-year course includes 


BOSTON 


technical, economic and 

90 Marlboro Street broad business training, 
preparing for _ superior 
positions. 


a Two-year course includ 

wi clud- 
247 Park Avenue ing six college subjects 
for students not desiring 
college, but wishing a 
cultural as well as busi- 
ness education, 


PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell Street 
Seven months’ course— | 
executive training for col- 


lege women and women 
with. business experience. 


Residence School in 
Boston 





























OLD: COLONY 


ULD. and Business T 


Mrs 
315-317 Beacon Street, 


-HOOL 


ining for Young Women 
One year Leming Resident and day pupils. 
ce B. La Moreaux 
Marparet Vail Fowler, Principals, ~ 
oston, Mass. 
























| 
University-grade Business Admin- | 
istration and Executive Secretary | 
Courses, (2 yrs.), contain as many | 
credit hours. of instruction as 
usual. university course of 4 yrs. | 
Accounting Course prepares for C.P.A. | 
examinations. For young women: Execu- 
— tive Secretary and Stenographic Secre- 
\ tary Courses. Send for Catalog. 

{ 


Pine St., WesT oF BRoap, Puita., Pa. 


You can depend on 
Walton training 


—~. Well-trained accountants earn big pay because busi- 


ao 1 ness needs them. The real problem is—what 
Pf a school offers the soundest, safest training? 
i. t + The unequalled Walton record of student suc- 


cesses is the surest proof of the thor- 
oughness of Walton methods— 
611 certified public account- 
ants by examination. 
Honors in American Institute 
examinations for the last nine 
straight years. 
Gold and silver honor medals 
18 times in 12 years in Illinois 
C. P. A. examinations. 
Walton courses adopted as 
standard by more than 60 
leading universities and col- 


leges 
A specialized school in Accountan- 
cy, Business Law and other Com- 
merce subjects. Intensive courses— 





Lake Front Home 


no time w: . Conveniently locat- 
ed on a Cbicoee s lake front. Fine 
class rooms; no special fees. Write 


for handsome descriptive book; and 
state your paecert in day or evening 


WALTON #255 
SCHOOL of COMMERCE 


503°513 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 





EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


For 65 years the leading American Business College. 
Prcfessional Accountancy, Busi:ess Training. Civil Ser- 


vice, Stenographic, and Secretarial courses. Over 60,000 
graduates. Co-Educational. Open all year. En iter any 
week-day. Catalogue. EASTMAN, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Box 655. 





es — * = 
Business Administration-- 
Accounting—Secretarial—Two-Year Courses. College 
Grade, for young men and women of executive caliber. Also 
Shorter Business Courses. Graduates in demand. Send for 


Special Catalog to S. E. Pearson, 
Burdett College, BOSTON founded 1879. ‘Registrar 


















years. 


Riccr GE 


EARN COLLEGE DEGREE IN TWO YEARS 


The reason is:—Rider in 2 years 
gives more credit hours in major (C. 
subjects of Business 
than average U niversity gives in 4 
The result is:— 

wo years’ expenses Saved. 
Two years’ Salary earned. 
Demand for graduates. 


Also shorter courses. Accounting 
P.A.) Managerial. 
Administration FOR WOMEN:~ Private Secretary, or Com- 
mercial Teacher Training (degree assures 
choice positions). Proper cultural environment. 
Eventually earn $3,000 to $15,000 
annually. For catalog address Dean, 
Rider College, TRENTON, N. J 








PROFESSIONAL 












 O@ = © E or.¥ cre) 


E. A. Brazelton 
Vice-Pres. 
E. H. — 


Faculty of 120. The Largest and Most Distin- 
guished American School Offering Courses in 





OPERA 
EXPRESSION 


STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 






larships—Complete Symphony Orchestra 


Only conservatory in Chicago 





maintaining extensive dormitories f 
women and men students ng as 






Fall term begins Sept. 13th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


C. M. SCHWENKER, Reistrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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PROFESSIONAL 








FOUNDED 1867 





Concert Hall—Administration Building—Main Dormitory 
BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 
BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 


incinnati J onservatory 





«Music 


INCORPORATED 


A Complete School of Music 


Faculty of noted artists. Orchestra and Chorus— 
School of Opera—Drama—Public School Music 
Course (accredited). Affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. Degrees, diplomas and cer- 
tificates. 

Ideal dormitory life on beautiful campus in 
center of Cincinnati’s music and art attractions. 

For catalog address 

B. M. Howard, Registrar, Highland and Burnet 
Avenues and Oak Street, Cincinnati. 








SUCCESS on the STAGE 


The iy road to the stage 
ts through the 


Packard Theatre Institute 
conducting intensive professional 


Est. 1892 swenewy 4 courses y= per en 
placing ‘aduates r the 
Thea o fet Bee Packard Theatrical Seta 4 in 


the companies of David Belasco, 
Charles Frohman, Inc., Lee Shu- 
bert, Henry Miller, Winthrop 
Ames Edgar Selwyn, etc. 


Affiliated Branch Courses in the 
Principal Cities 


__PACKARD Th EAT RE INSTITUTE 


ismore Packard, Pr Henry Goines Hawn, Dean 
ans 7} "Tomlineen, Director 
Suite 401-F, Earl Carroll Theatre Bidg., 755 7th Ave., N. Y. 











pene ~ with rs ote Baas ” of 
gents. ranches of music 

taught. School of Opera, . Andreas :>M 

Dippel, director. - Mast USIC 
with world-famous pe pe Degrees. 
buildings, including Dormitories, etltorian. 
Gym., _Studio and Adminstration Build- 


ings. Foak Book. renner and Inspiration- 
3 . al eae 








School o) 
July Sth Fall 
Term, 
tember23rd. 
No.2 DeWitt 
a 


CONWAY sansa 
BAND SCHOOL 
properes for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands. Private and Class Instruction; 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band 
Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean 
Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra. Large Band. 
Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gymnasium. Under 
Patrick c direction of the famous band leader, 
a. +: Catalog. 
e Witt Poa ‘Ithaca, New York 




















AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ofr MUSIC 


Summer School June 28-August a All branches of 
rend Dramatic Art. Dormito: accommodations. 

Catalog free. Address John J. Hatistaedt, Pres., 550 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. a 
“Chicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 


OLUMBIA ““*= OSBORNE REED 


(Accredited. ) , ae school a 


SGHOOL OF fSereriments, June 24 uy 3 


enident dotnaitory. 


C: COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box C, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicage 








Combs Conservatory of Music 
4ist year. Individual Instruction. Normal Training Course. 
Publie School Music Supervision. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a 
week. Daily Supervision. Technic Classes, 2 Pupils’ Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. Degrees Con- 
ferred. G. R. Comss, Director; 1319 S. Broad, Phila., Pa. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed, All branches 
of music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. Dept. J, 
120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 








. es 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
All branches, advanced study. 35 specialist teachers. 
Courses lead to Mus.B, degree. Cultural and social life 
of Oberlin College. High School course or equivalent 
required. Fall semester opens Sept. 2ist. Catalog. 

Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 





Detroit Conservatory of Music 


Summer School. June 29-Aug. 7. Departments—Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and 
Drawing, oe Diplomas ane Degrees conferred. Finest 
onservatory in the West. For catalogue add 

5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. “ eis i 





Lawrence Conservatory of Music 


All branches of Music. Courses for teachers and soloists. 
Superior Public School Music Course. Enjoys intellectual 
and social advantages of Lawrence College. Diplomas and 
Degrees awarded. Dormitories. Free catalog. 

Cart J. WaTERMAN, Dean, Box C, Appleton, WISCONSIN. 





THE PROGRESSIVE ree 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
A training school for ptano teachers 
A comprehensive one year course which prepares qualified 
——— for teaching positions. The required a 
urses are given for the College by hid “wages 
University. Catalog. 4531 Olive. St. Louis 


Miss Farmer’s School ie il 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book 
Training in cookery and household etetan for home 
and vocation. Send for booklet. Miss ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








) WAYBWRN 


oes of “The Charleston”’ 
Law, Marilyn Miller, Ann 
Gray and hundreds of other 
Samous stars up the 











Mm —who helped 
nator ane ag Eve 
internationally f 

fame— 

—who staged the best editions of 

7... che Follies,” also ‘Palm Beach 
Nights,” and over 500 other Revues, 
Musical Comedies, Headline Vaude- 

ville Productions, College and Society 

Entertainments, offers complete courses in 


EVERY Type of DANCING 


—for Stage or Social Affairs 
Private Lessons or Classes for Adults or 
Children, BEGINNERS, Advanced Pu- 
pils and Professionals. Special Advanced 
Instruction for Teachers. 

|Studios open all summer. New Classes for 
Adult Girls start Tuesday, June ist and 
Me June 28th. Children’s Summer 
Term starts Saturday, June 26th. 
Teachers’ Course July 6 to 31, inclusive 
Also Complete Supervision of Amateur i 
Bei is Law Write for Booklet H or call at 


ao NED WAYBURN 
Fottes” Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 

















a" sees Broadway (Ente. on 60th St.)Studio H, 
At Columbus Circle, New York. Open all year’round 
9 A. M, to 10 P. M. Except Sundays. 
(Closed Saturdavs at 6 P.M.) Phone Columbus 3500 





THE ELITCH GARDENS 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Mel-ille Burke, Director 
Faculty includes Edward Mackay, 
Bradford Ashworth, Carlton 
Miles, Boris Petroff. 
A practical, intensive training for 
the stage. hool operated in di- 
rect connection with the celebrated 
ELITCH GARDENS STOCK COMPANY 
Ten weeks’ session opens June 14. 
Applications now being receiv: 
Catalogue sent on request. 
ELITCH GARDENS, DENVER, COLO. 






























 seaadmnaananaaadsssapannagansaadgaaansanaassstaa 
M@RICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARIS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art me oo 
Fo 
TEACHERS SUMMER ‘Course 


IN STAGE C CRAFT, PLAY DIRECTIN 
ADVANCED EXPRESSI HONAL oun 


Next regular eae starts Foman 25th 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in So-operstion 
with COLUMBIA UNIVERSI 
Catalogue and information, dramatic courses. 
Room 144 F CARNEGIE HALL, New York 








Williams School of Expression 


and Dramatic Art Jeacnerh, Lope: 
sonal Culture courses. Advi anced course courses nay E English. 
Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public 
Schools. Degrees. G: , Theatre, Dormitories. 
Chautauqua an Lyceum pas a | under direc- 

pe of Edward Amherst Ott. 1, 2 and 3 year 
tine 7th and July 
Catalog. 


rses. Summer Courses 
ith. Fall Term opens September “Yard 
102 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 











THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


UMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 28TH 
Fate TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 27TH 
DRAWING - PAINTING = ILLUSTRATION - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL ART- INTERIOR DECORATION - DESIGN 
COSTUME - PRINTING ARTS - DRAMATIC ARTS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 
FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, DEAN 
THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THE ALBERT) SCHOOL 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Pantomime, Literature Life Study, Stage Mechanics, | Summer School June 28— Aug. 6. Fall term begins Sept. 20 1928, 

Play ge aga A rood Directing, etc. Two-year course. Courses in Painting and Scu ipture, Comm: Art, Teacher Training, 

Special classes. ted with gong 6 com- ine, ww joe Rr Beara. sd Hustrated catalog 
ri , In ‘ata! arlotte ‘ar ge, rector 

panies and Young B all. le's Theatre . oe Dept. C. M., 8 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Emerson College of Oratory | GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 47th 
year. Degrees granted. Address Harry 
SEYMovuR Ross, Dean. Huntington Chambers, 





Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Costume Design, Ad 
vertising Illustration and Landseape Painting. 
Summer Classes in New York, Point Pleasant, N. J., a 
rittany. Catalogue on on Request 
Room 7005 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 





Boston, 
of ELOCUTION 


The National School 2, JORATORY 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in A 
ie ee ee ag 
’ For Catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, 





AMERICAN ACADEM Y OF ART 
Advertising Art ‘tustration jeer a, or ‘ioee Fashion, 
kote r Decoration, etc. Ask for our new ‘Study Studio’ 











3065. Sy ABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, DEPT. C 





Prin ath aa Chen St., Philadelphia, P: 


CH ALI = NORMAL 


LOUIS H. SCHOOL of D¢ INCI 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit. 
aa + Saecont School June and July, Catalog 
-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


2 SCHOOL The 
- OF 
Wwe... Theatre 

* 
 DRAMA—OPERA—PHOTOPLAY _ 
STAGE DANCING | COLLEGE 

ART AND SCIE 
yf production. 
N.Y 
pots eaten te Ses Se Se. 
Secretary, 66 W. 85th St., N. Y. Ex- 
tension 21. 












Students aff crded 











Oberlin Kindergarten: Primary Training School 
berlin, Ohio 
Accredited. Two BS. course. Prepares for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission 
to dormitories in order of application. Moderate rate 
For catalog address Miss Rose C. Dean, 125 Elm St. 


a 


Kindergarten Training 
PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front. Diploma 2 year 

2, sandneeiee, & Il, Primary, III, Playground. Cen 
Loca’ A ited 
Kocistrar, Bor 5, 616-20 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, lll 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 
of sagvied Education tor women. 36th year. 3 year 

course. One year spe tn me gumnastte 
and Swedish massage. "Playground ¥ work. Intensive sul 


mer courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to Secretary 
779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Stammering Bill Woods 


How he overcame his handicap and became the best 
talker in his town and the star salesman of bis firm 


HE “Limited” was held up by a 
freight wreck ahead. I was ma- 
rooned in a small but prosperous 
manufacturing town with but little 
rospect of getting out before midnight. 
ired, after a hard day’s work, I had 
just about decided to take in a movie, 
when the town band sailed by at the 
head of a eens procession. 

Upon inquiring I learned that the local 
American Legion Post was celebrating 
the opening of its handsome new build- 
ing. Forgetting the movies, I followed 
the crowd and experienced one of the 
biggest and happiest surprises of my life. 

The lion of the evening was my old 
tchoolmate, Bill Woods. Bill held the 
audience spellbound for 
three-quarters of an hour 
with oneof the best speeches 
I have ever heard. 

When the meeting broke 
up, I lost no time in push- 
ing my way through a group 
of ardent admirers to Bill’s 
side and later, as he walked 
to the railroad station with 
me, my curiosity got the 
best of me, 


“Bat. T said, “the last 
time I talked with you 
it took you almost five 
minutes to answer yes or 
no, yet tonight you made a 
most remarkable address. 
agg the world did you 
re) és 

Bill laughed. “It’s a long 
story—old man—but a 
mighty interesting one. 

“Up until about a year 

ago I was », stammerer of 
the worst ‘sind. Do you 
remember in school how 
the fellows made fun of 
me? I guess that was one 
of the reasons why I got 
oor marks. I knew my 
essons, but was always 
afraid to get up on my feet 
and recite. The only tests 
I could ever pass were 
written ones. 

“When I got out of school 
I came up here and went to 
work for the Johnson Company. I don’t 
know how I ever got the job or held it, 
because every time I was asked a ques- 
tion, I got nervous and before I could 
make a reply my questioner would turn 
to someone else for the information he 
desired. I always knew what I wanted 
to say, but somehow I couldn’t get it out. 

“Well, other fellows, who did not know 
the business half as well as I did, began 
to pass me in both salary and_position. 
While they moved mp, I stood still at 
the same old job and earning the same 
small beginner’s salary. 

‘I couldn’t afford to make a stand for 
myself before the boss. If I had I would 
have been fired. The Johnson Company 
had no important places for men who 
couldn’t talk. I had big ambitions, was 
vitally interested in the business and 
was sure I could make good on the sales 
force if only I could learn to speak dis- 
tinctly. In my day-dreams, I pictured 
myself out on the road putting across 
big sales, earning big money and hold- 
ing down a real job. Then I would 
awake and be more miserable than ever.” 


‘Didn’t you ever try to be cured?” I 
interrupted. 

“Time and time again—I never missed 
even the slightest chance,” he replied, 
“But it seemed of no use, and finally I 
concluded I could never be cured. 





hi it one day, one of the fellows in 
the office showed me a letter from 
a friend of his. This friend, a short 
time before, had stuttered and stammered 
just as I did then. The letter told how 
he had been entirely cured by a new 
Scientific method at a regular school for 
Stutterers and stammerers. 

“At first I did not pay much attention 
to it. What was the use? I had tried 
one so-called cure after another without 
result. Over and over again my hopes 
had been aroused, but each time I had 
failed and as a result had become more 
despendent than ever. 


By H. L. HODGSON 
Illustrated by 
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“But this fellow insisted that the 
Bogue Institute was entirely different. 
He told me his friend had also tried all 
kinds of reliefs without results, but that 
he had been absolutely cured in a few 
weeks by attending classes under Mr. 


ogue. 
“Well, a few days later I saw one of 
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“T lost no time in pushing my way to Bill’s side” 


the Institute advertisements in a maga- 
zine. After reading it I sent for full 
information with the understanding that 
I was not obligating myself in any way. 

“In a few days I received all their de- 
scriptive literature and a catalog. I 
learned that Bogue Institute at Indian- 
apolis was a resident school with dor- 
mitories, classrooms and a regular sched- 
ule of work just the same as any other 
boarding school or college. 

“Another thing that interested me was 
the fact that the founder of the Insti- 
tute, Benjamin N. Bogue, had stuttered 
and stammered for twenty years and 
had first worked out this scientific cure 
for himself. Once cured of the trouble 
that had made his own life so miserable, 
he was too big-hearted to ea o he 
decided to help others. Soon he had a 
large class and, spurred on by wonder- 
ful results, he started the Bogue Insti- 
tute and made the scientific cure of 
stammerers his life work. 

“The catalog showed pictures of the 
school and there were numerous letters 
written by graduates who had been 
cured. After carefully looking over the 
literature I became convinced that at 
least this was a more reasonable idea 
than any I had ever tried before. 

“With the books and literature, IT also 
found a diagnosis blank. This was a 
regular diagnosis form, but very easy to 
fill out. On it I wrote all my symptoms 
and a general history of my particular 
case and sent it in. 

“A few days later I received a per- 
sonal letter from Mr. Bogue in which 
he completely and correctly diagnosed 
my case from the questions I had an- 
swered. He seemed to thoroughly under- 
stand my condition and once again I 
entertained hopes of being cured, 


“G0 I wrote and had my name placed 

on his registry list. I found the 
school to be always crowded. But then 
the courses were short and with the 
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cure and graduation of students new 
vacancies were occurring constantly. 

“In about two weeks after I had sent 
in my application I received a letter to 
report at the Institute on a certain day. 

“Then for once I mustered up nerve 
enough to go to the boss and ask for 
some time off. When I finally managed 
to make my request plain he was more 
than anxious to let me go. ‘Good luck 
to you,’ he said, ‘I hope you will be com- 
pletely cured.’ : 

“Well, to make a long story short, six 
weeks after I enrolled under Mr. Bogue, 
I left his Institute absolutely cured of 
the affiiction that had made so many 
years miserable forme. Not 
only was I able to talk 
without stuttering or stam- 
mering, but I had learned 
how to speak correctly. I 
had mastered the art of be- 
coming a_ convincing 
speaker! Talking became a 
pleasure instead of misery 
for me. 

“Best of all, my six weeks 
at Bogue Institute were 
really enjoyable. The Insti- 
tute is founded on the 
soundest of principles and 
Mr. Bogue is a big-hearted 
man who is deeply _inter- 
ested in his work and gives 
every student his individual 
attention. 

“After I returned to 
work, advancement came 
rapidly. At last I was able 
to cash in on the things I 
had learned about our busi- 
ness. I asked for a chance 
to go on the road. Luckily 
there happened to be a 
vacancy at that time. I 
was given the <opestenky 
I had. dreamed of so long 
and I have made good. My 
Salary was raised twice in 
nine months, and three 
months ago I was made 
sales manager with head- 
quarters at the new plant 
here.” 


F YOU stutter or stammer, do what Bill 

Woods did. Benjamin N. Bogue, who 
cured himself and hundreds of other men 
and women, boys and girls, can cure you! 

The Bogue Institute was established a 
quarter of a century ago. It is an old 
institution, founded on good sound prin- 
ciples and being run on honest, business- 
like methods. Results, under the Bogue 
method, are guaranteed. 

The average student has remained at 
Bogue from three to eight weeks. It 
is a resident school—not a mail order 
organization. The school surroundings 
are pleasant andcomfortable. The faculty 
is composed of experts in their line of 
endeavor. 

If you stammer or stutter, find out 
for yourself what the Bogue Institute 
can do for you. 

Without obligating yourself in any 
way fill out the coupon below. re- 
turn mail you will receive full informa- 
tion regarding this sure, scientific cure 
for stammerers and stutterers. 

Or if you do not stutter, but know of 
someone who does, either see that this 
story of Bill Woods is called to his at- 
tention or send the Bogue Institute his 
name and address. Your name will not 
be .mentioned in any way. And the 
Bogue Institute may be the means of 
opening up a whole new world for him. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUB 
2718 Bogue Bldg. 1147 N. Illinois St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Without obligation on my part, please 
send me full information regarding the 
Bogue Institute and the new scientific 
cure for stammerers and stutterers. 


Name 
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Hearst's International-Cosmopolitan for June, 
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i sweets consult 


“Sampler! 





Just as old-time samplers were selections of the 
best stitches in fine needlework 


Just so is the modern Sampler a selection from 
ten boxes of candy which proved most popular 
in the eighty-tour years experience of Whitman’s 


: : The Sampler, Pleasure Island, 
1 ing. ’ 

n candy making Salmagundi, Fussy Chocolates and 

; other Whitman packages are sold 

The people who buy fine candies really selected at the Whitman agency in your 


neighborhood —usually the leading 
the contents of the Sampler. Gece mone: 


Which may explain why it is America’s best 
known and most liked candy assortment. 








